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New Surroundings... 
New Opportunities 


For Service 


Regen ge jong 


) 
t 


RounDING out the eightieth year 


wee oe" 


since the opening of the first Irving 
Bank in 1851, the Irving Trust 
Company in the next few weeks 
will occupy its new headquarters 
building at One Wall Street .. .one 
of the most advantageous sites for 


banking purposes in this country. 


This will result in the consoli- 





_____ dation in the heart of New York’s 
Irving Trust Company Building 


at One Wall Street,NewYork — great financial district of several 


important Irving activities which heretofore have been 


conducted in separate locations. 


In close proximity to the new building are headquar- 
ters of most of the large New York banks, many of the 
foremost business organizations in America, the Federal 
Reserve Bank, the New York Stock Exchange and the 
Curb Exchange. Nearby also are the Cotton, Produce, 


Coftee, Metals and other commodity Exchanges. 


In new surroundings and with enlarged opportunities 
for the prompt and efficient handling of business, not only 
in New York City but throughout the world, the Irving 


enters a new era of greater usefulness to its customers. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
New York 








When writing Irving Trust Company please mention Nation's Business 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 
Painted by Edgar F. Wittmack 


INK-SMUDGED hands with calloused, 
nimble fingers. They gave the world the 
gift of knowledge. They came first into 
the hopelessness of the Dark Ages— 
bringing light. They found the learning 
of the centuries mouldering in archives, 
They brought it out. They flung copies 
across the world that the poorest man 
might read and be spurred to under- 
stand. 

They awakened the urge for educa- 
tion. A world which could not read be- 
cause it had no books came up from the 
depths of illiteracy. The printers had 
put learning at its fingertips. The way 
was opened for common men to share 
the wisdom of the wise. 

Men born to serfdom rose to places of 
power. Vicious social barriers collapsed. 

Today the ability to read is the com- 
monplace privilege of the masses. The 
ink-smudged hands, aided by intelligent 
machines, are still holding aloft the 
torch of enlightenment. They set down 
the acts of heroes and of cravens, of 
statesmen and of demagogues, of sages 
and of fools, that mankind may read 
and judge. 

They are anonymous and unheroic. 
But generations yet unborn will owe 
them much. On their skill depends a 
greater civilization and a record of the 
times in which they lived. 


—_— 


Next Month 


A BULWARK behind which 10,000 
employees went contentedly about their 





| work, knowing their jobs were safe 


whatever the gyrations of the business 


_ cycle, is described by Herbert Corey in 
the April NATION’s BusINEss. He tells 





about a factory where $32-a-week 
workers retired with thousands of dol- 
lars in the bank. All because of a new 
“plan.” It sounds like Utopia and per- 
haps it is—but is there any reason why 
your business shouldn’t be Utopia, too? 
Maybe this article will point the way. 

NaTION’s BUSINESS is constantly 
asking leaders in their fields, ““What’s 
new?” These men watch carefully the 
changing patterns of business. Through 
NATION’s BUSINESS you may avail 
yourself of their observations and ex- 
perience and be ready to meet new con- 
ditions, just as the company of which 
Mr. Corey writes was ready for the re- 
cent depression. 
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To a Five Thousand Dollar Man 
who would like to be making 


% 10,000 





aes 

















AN Men who are satisfied with 
routine salary raises will not 
be interested in this advertisement. 
There are many sources from which 
they can get the sort of training that 
will satisfy their modest ambitions. 

Men, on the other hand, who are 
interested in doubling their earnings 
will find in this page much food for 
thought—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
them—whose biggest earnings come 
out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
is to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions in a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in slowly rising salaries, but 
in incomes doubled and tripled in a 
few years. 

Heads of businesses all over the 
country are sympathetic with the 
Institute’s work, because it helps 
to develop the executives they so 
sorely need. Here are just a few of 
the cases of increased income that 
our subscribers have told us about 
in the last few months. Their names 
are all on file at Institute head- 
quarters: 


SuBscrIBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 


SuBscriBerR B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 


SUBSCRIBER C., 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 


SUBSCRIBER D, 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 


SuBSCRIBER E, 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


Here’s further proof thai 
this training pays 

Some of the presidents of corpora- 
tions who are enrolled are William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, The William 
Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrigley’s 
Gum); Thomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier & Son Company; Fran- 
cis A. Countway, President, Lever 
Brothers Company (Manufacturers 
of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); EdwinA. 
Fuller, President, Fuller Construc- 
tion Company; Roy Howard, Chair- 
man of the Board, Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers; Charles E. Hires, Pres- 
ident, Hires Root Beer Company. 

The judgment of such men is an 
argument stronger than anything 
we could write. 


Are you in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will 
all admit that income is after all a 
pretty accurate measure of success 
in business. 

There is many a man of real abil- 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 
because he is making more money 
than some of his friends. He is satis- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


When writing to ALEXANDER HamiILton Institute please mention Nation's Business 





fied with a five or ten thousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 
knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind 
every business success. And the ab- 
surd part of it is that you have to 
know only a /itt/e bit more than your 
competitor tomake a /ot more money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowl- 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that tells where, and how. It isa 
book of facts—facts about the In- 
stitute’s training. It is called “What 
an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It is a book that should 
be read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself in 
the next five years. 

Will you send for it? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 427 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


BusINEss 
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Cven the most successful | 


businesses make mistakes 





.. but they prepare for them 


i business organization that does not make an occasional mis- 
take—even some important ones—does not exist. The business 
that survives and stands a chance of coming out on top is the one which 
takes the possibility of such errors into consideration and makes pro- 
vision for them. @ No amount of foresight and judgment will take the 
place of adequate financial resources. Nor is it enough that a balance 


sheet shows entries indicating reserves for this and that; the reserves 





which help a business concern through a crisis are those which take the 
form of liquid assets specifically set aside for emergency use. They must | 
provide safety, sufficient liquidity, and as liberal a rate of return as is | 
consistent with these requirements. @ American business concerns are 
their own bankers today to an extent that has never been true at any 
previous time in our history. In 1930, judging by our own experience, 
they bought more bonds—the ideal medium for reserve purposes— 
than ever before. The probabilities are that they will buy even more as 
the years go on—and as the wisdom of this policy becomes more 
widely recognized. @ An interesting discussion of this general subject 
will be found in our booklet, Business Reserves, a copy of which will be 


sent to any business executive requesting it upon his firm stationery. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge 9 P.M. Eastern Time 
of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on S908 Centeai Time 
the Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. Broadcast over a Coast to = aah 
Coast network of 38 stations associated with the National 7 P.M. Mountain Time 
Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 6 P.M. Pacific Time 





When writing to Hatsey, Stvart & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Warning! Quack Remedies Ahead! 


T IS commonly observed that the chief prod- 
uct of the depression is a flood of prescrip- 
tions, most of which provide for some form 

_ of government action. In our zeal to accom- 
plish desirable ends, we lose sight of what gov- 
ernment really is. We fail to remember that it is 
a device which collects about one-sixth of our 
earnings, and expends them wastefully because 
of the natural inhibitions of political adminis- 
tration. 

Instead, we build up a fictitious demigod, a 
survival of the medieval fetish that ““Govern- 
ment” (always spelled with a capital by Wash- 
ington) is endowed by divine right with a super- 
natural power and wisdom. 

As a result, when “something ought to be 
done,” the length and breadth and depth of our 
resourcefulness and- imagination is “by the 
government.” 

Muddied thinking is the rule. A sample comes 
to mind. A group of earnest young men sends 
out a “brief for state unemployment insurance 
systems with half the cost to be paid by the 
federa! government.”’ The argument sets forth, 
among other things, that 


America is the only nation with enough income to in- 
sure all a comfortable living. 


And further on: 


Seventeen nations now have public unemployment 
insurance for 48 million workers. 


No one can deny the truth of those state- 
ments. But should they not be reversed with no 
violence to logic and perhaps with more accuracy 
as to conclusion, like this: 

Although 17 other nations have public unemployment 

insurance for 48 million workers, yet America is the 

only nation with enough income to insure all a com- 
fortable living. 

If we alone are so well off, there must be a 
basic reason. Social progress there has been, the 
envy of the elder nations. But such progress has 
been made on the truly hardpan American prin- 
ciple, namely, that social progress cannot proceed 
faster than material progress. 

Not so long ago Australia was held up by 
idealists as a shining example of what govern- 
ment should do in taking over the personal re- 
sponsibilities of its citizens—from running their 
businesses to doctoring them when they are sick. 
But Australia is bankrupt today, and those who 





applauded its social program then now ignore 
the havoc wrought by a misguided paternalism. 

There are many things social we would like 
to do quickly—-Americans are proverbially im- 
patient—but all such undertakings must depend 
upon the state’s ability-—-which is the individ- 
ual’s ability—to pay for what it wants. 

Government, like the individuals whose com- 
posite it is, must pick and choose from innumer- 
able projects which press upon its benevolence, 
if those who ultimately must pay are to preserve 
their own economic independence and ability to 
pay. 

No solvent state can be built upon a bank- 
rupt citizenry. 

But there is a higher principle involved. 

One would think from the welter of pater- 
nalistic proposals that all had agreed that the 
price we pay for individual liberty is too great, 
that we must be protected against ourselves. 
The hazards of failure are to be taken away, but 
at a price—with them are to go the chances of 
success. 

The road we have come was paved with a 
different philosophy. We built an organized 
society with guarantees that membership on its 
different levels is determined solely by individual 
initiative. We have not said to our young men 
and women, “Don’t be concerned, the State will 
take care of you.” We have said to them, “Go 
into business, or the professions, or politics; ac- 
cept the hazards, make sacrifices of time and 
brain and energy, do the best you can for your- 
self. Your reward will be the full measure of your 
contribution.” 

They are free to choose their careers, and 
because of that we are known as a progressive 
people. 

These principles leap from the bright pages 
of the nation’s history. As the laudable search 
is continued to promote social welfare, there 
should be care not to subsidize idleness, destroy- 
ing incentive; not to complicate by bureaucratic 
and paternalistic schemes the free play of indi- 
vidual responsibility, which is the natural off- 
spring of individual opportunity. 
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The flood tide is on! Some are unprepared. 
Other far-seeing concerns have already 
hoisted sail... are moving into a significant 
lead over competition. 


These wide-awake Captains of Industry 
have plotted an exact course to take full 
advantage of the incoming tide by outfit- 
ting themselves with plant facilities de- 
signed to meet the economic conditions 
of the new industrial age. 


Austin has been taken aboard as pilot 
by a number of these aggressive firms. 
While no miracle makers, Austin Engi- 
neers have been consistently progressive in 
developing new routes to profit... with 
plants laid out for continuous flow of 
materials ... automatic line production... 
“controlled conditions” plants ... facilities 
capable of turning a profit while running 
at fractional capacity. 


These developments are typical of the 
dynamic forces that threaten to explode 
about the ears of organizations tradition- 


bound. 


THE AUSTI 


Engineers and Builders 


We are interested in a 


N 





THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 





These ideas in action may completely 
revolutionize a company’s manufacturing, 
as in the case of the much discussed 
windowless, “controlled-conditions” plant 
.-- a $1,500,000 project of Austin design 
and construction ... already under roof. 


An interview granted to Austin, with 
permission to look over your facilities, will 
cost you nothing... may lead to unexpected 
decisions on your part... decisions which 
will have an all-important bearing on 
your profits for 1931 and for some years 
to come. 


If your door is open to new ideas, why 
not phone, wire or mail the memo... no 
obligation? 


com PANY 


, Cleveland 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LIMITED : 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: 
LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 


TORONTO AND VANCOUVER, B. C. 














When writing to Tur Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


. BUSINESS statesmen were active 

Some Ideas of February. Owen D. Young found 

Business Statesmen single day time enough to sug- 

* gest to one cominittee of Congress 

a plan for a partial bonus payment 

in cash and to another that all commercial banks in the 
country be brought into the Federal Reserve. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and one of the organizers of the Bank 
for International Settlements, went to Dallas, in the 
state where he was graduated from law and politics into 
banking, to propose that an economic council be set 
up, which should among other things work out a “real 
wage,” responsive to the rise and fall of prices. 


, . MR. YOUNG'S plan for bonus 

To Nationalize payments may have been acted 

All Banks upon by the time this is read. His 

+ proposal for nationalizing and 

bringing into the Federal Reserve 

all commercial banks will provoke much discussion, but 
little action. 

To many of the objections sure to be raised against 
bringing all commercial banks under one federal con- 
trol, Mr. Young was ready with answers. 

He regretted any further invasion of the rights of the 
States by the Federal Government but he expressed 
wonder that in the “face of such gravitation toward 
Federal authority the banks hadn’t been drawn in, too.” 

Another inevitable question is: “How shall the funds 
held as savings and for trust purposes be segregated 
from commercial deposits?” Mr. Young had the answer: 

“T believe that banks for savings and for the adminis- 
tration of trusts or other special time funds should be 
State banks, and that these powers should not be in- 
cluded in national banking charters.” 

One may not agree with Mr. Young but no one can 


deny to him courage to say what he believes and a clar- 
ity of expression that makes what he says understand- 
able to the simplest of us. 


THIS would be a livelier and a 
A Wage Based nore livable world no doubt if all 
on Living Costs the things that are logical were also 
te practicable. The Dallas speech of 
President Traylor of the First Na- 

tional of Chicago may be a case in point. 

He would have labor paid “a real wage,” a wage 
based on the cost of living, a wage that should go up 
when those costs rise and down as those costs drop. 

Mr. Traylor proposes a conference of representatives 
of business, of government, of labor which would con- 
sider this and other proposals of vital concern to the 
welfare of the nation. Their’s would be the difficult task 
of setting up a measure for the “real wage” which Mr. 
Traylor proposes. 

One difficulty would be the disparity between declines 
and increases in wholesale and retail prices and the lag 
in time between the fluctuation of the two figures. 

Colonel Leonard Ayres says in a recent bulletin of 
the Cleveland Trust Company : 


The decline of wholesale prices in this depression has been about 
18 per cent, and that of retail prices only about nine per cent. 


It would seem unfair to a worker to reduce wages 
because wool and wheat are low if clothes and bread are 
at the same old levels. 


; IN HIS Dallas address just re- 

Synthetic ferred to, Mr. Traylor had this to 

Consumption say about increases of production 
ra and consumption: 

Synthetically we are eliminating work- 

ers, whereas synthetically we have found no method of increasing 


consumption. To my mind this fact challenges the unselfish con- 
sideration of the management of American business. 


But aren’t we, Mr. Traylor, doing something synthet- 
ically to increase consumption when we display and ad- 
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vertise new and desirable goods? In 1895 there were four 
automobiles registered in the United States. In 1930 
there were 26,718,000. Surely something happened in 
that third of a century to increase consumption whether 
it was done synthetically or otherwise. 


D d OUR old friend the Plain Talker 

TOWNS came in the other day. Obviously 

Under Files there was something on his mind 

- and it was not depression. His busi- 

ness was set back a little but he’d 

managed to get ahead in 1928 and 1929 and he wasn’t 
going to worry. 

No, he said, it’s not the depression that’s upsetting me. We'll 
get over that. We always have. It’s something bigger. I’ve figured 
out what is going to end our western civilization. I know that’s 
an important subject and volumes have been written about it, 
but I’m probably the one man who knows. 

No, it isn’t doing without rum or doing with it, it isn’t the 
automobile or the recklessness of modern youth or companionate 
marriage or the decline of the home. No sir, not one of ’em. 

What is it? It’s files! I haven’t got the complete statistics and 
I can’t give the exact date but within the next three or four gen- 
erations or maybe sooner, we shall all be smothered under files. 

Just take one thing: I have three or four life insurance policies, 
some accident insurance, some fire insurance. It takes a file drawer 
or two to keep my end of the correspondence, receipts, notices, 
etc., and every time the company sends me anything I suppose 
it files a copy of it. And there must be more’n a hundred million 
policies in the country. Think of it! 

And court cases. All the papers that are filed and copies kept 
in lawyers’ offices. And card indexes. I'll bet my barber’s got 
a card index and looks up to see when he cut my hair and how 
he did it. 

And governments! Did you ever walk around this Washington 
City of yours and peek into basement windows. Why, there are 
miles and miles of files—and growing all the time. 

Just think what the war did. We had maybe four million men 
in it one way and another and I’ll bet the War Department and 
the Veterans Bureau and maybe three or four other places have 
got a file for each one of ’em. 

No sir, if something isn’t done we’ll all be drowned in a sea of 
paper and, I warn you, it’ll start right here in Washington. 


A NEWS item from Atlanta says 
Common Sense that a woman legislator recently 
in Legislature introduced in the House of Repre- 
a sentatives a resolution proposing a 
tax of $1 on red neckties, variegated 

socks, and colored “shorts.” 

Letters of indignation began to arrive, ranging from 
one that declared the whole thing “‘savors of the in- 
tolerance of four centuries back,” to another that saw 
international relations endangered by the tax if it were 
applied to Scotch plaids. 

And the legislator explained: “What this country 
needs most is a sense of humor.” 

She might perhaps have added, “and what some 
legislators need is less sense of humor and more com- 
mon sense.” 


: IF A has a dollar and B has some- 

A Time to thing that A wants, B can get A’s 
Go Shopping dollar—provided, in these times, 
* that A is sure his dollar is getting 

a dollar’s worth or perhaps a dollar 

and ten cents’ worth. We stress “in these times” be- 
cause in a day of elation and inflation when A is con- 
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fident that another dollar will come along to take the 
place of the one he spends, he is less moved by price. 

Local advertisers and chambers of commerce are 
finding that out. Two interesting instances come from 
Troy, New York, and Rutland, Vermont. 

In the former city the Bryon G. Moon Company, an 
advertising agency, with the Troy Chamber and the 
Troy newspapers started a shopping survey of the city. 
When there wasn’t much reduction they said so, when 
there was they said so and for the most part they found 
that there was. In Troy the reduction was from 15 to 20 
per cent on most goods, including such varied products 
as women’s underwear, paints (house not face) , silver- 
ware and food. Men’s clothing was a reported exception. 

In Rutland the local Chamber called on the stores 
for reports and the Rutland Herald printed them. 
Here, too, the result was to show lower prices with 
men’s suits not an exception but following the current. 

Both surveys are bringing proof that it is still pos- 
sible for B to capture that dollar of A’s to which we 
referred in the opening sentence. 


THERE are almost as many ways 
From the of preventing future depressions as 
Daily Mail — there are explanations of those 
e through which we have passed. 
Here are a few gathered from the 
letters that descend upon an editor: 


I am not advocating cutting wages, if the workman can produce 
a fair profit for his employer, but if it is impossible for the work- 
man to do this on account of the wages being too high then there 
is no other way to make a success than to cut wages as no one 
ca:: pay labor more than it produces and make a success. 


The Federal Government to appropriate approximately two 
billion dollars, calling it a Stability Reserve Fund. 

This appropriation can be procured by floating a Stability Re- 
serve Loan, and to be used for the purpose of lending this money 
to the unemployed people of this country in amounts equivalent 
to one-half their normal earning power, but not to exceed $30.00 
per week, maximum, restricting these loans to the married men 
who have families of one or more children. 


Give all the wheat purchased by our government last year to 
the poor people. 


The plan to expedite the restoration of national prosperity pro- 
vides for and includes a series of slogans which are alliterative, 
comparative, descriptive, suggestive and some diversified. For 
example: “Encouraging Extensive Employment Enables Ever- 
lasting Enjoyment;” “Musicians Make Merry Many—Brisk Buy- 
ing Boosts Business;” “Hogs Have Hams—Hustlers Have 
Homes;” “Prudent Purchasing Promotes Prosperity,” etc. 


ON the same day that Dr. John S. 
A General Staff Dewey urged that Senator Norris 
for Industry? — head a new party and gave as one 
a of his reasons that both the old 
parties stood for ‘rugged individ- 
ualism” as against “‘social planning and social control,” 
there appeared another of the many proposals we have 
had of late for the establishment of an Economic Gen- 
eral Staff which should stabilize employment, control 
production and do a hundred and one other desirable 
things. 
NATION’S BUSINESS has no intention of discussing 
politics or parties, new or old, save only to suggest that 
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“rugged individualism” is a quality of 
American life which we should be 
slow to abandon, and to add this 
thought: 

In all our talk of so-called economic 
general staffs, in all our schemes for 
planned control of industries, in all 
our proposals for repeal of the Sher- 
man Act with greater resulting free- 
dom of business combination, how 
can we escape that other danger of in- 
creasing an excessive government reg- 
ulation? 

Professor Dewey, when he sets 
“rugged individualism” against “social 
planning and social control,” presum- 
ably looks to control through increas- 
ing legislation, through new boards 
and new bureaus to do the’ planning 
and effect this control. 

Can those who vision an economic 
general staff stabilizing industry’ see 
any way of carrying out the staff 
plans except by government? Unless 
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it is the way of “rugged individual- 
ism” which is leading dozens and hun- 
dreds of business leaders to try in 
their own plants and at their own ex- 
pense plans which may lessen unem- 
ployment not only now but in the 
future. 





; ; HAILED as the most progressive 

Air Mail on piece of aviation legislation adopted 

a Mileage Basis since the passage of the air com- 

merce law, the new McNary-Watres 

Act bore immediate fruit in the 

award of five contracts and the extension of two con- 

tract lines. Twenty other contracts were affected by 

the act. If not by design, then by happy accident, the 

first contracts were awarded on the twelfth anniversary 

of the inauguration of the pioneer air-mail service 

between New York and Washington, which began 
operations on May 15, 1918. 

Under the McNary-Watres law, air-mail payments 
to contractors will be made on a mileage basis, the rate 
being graduated according to the amount of space in 
contract, with a maximum rate of $1.25 a mile for 2,000 
pounds of space. Under the old Kelly Act, contractors 
were paid on a poundage basis, the rates ranging from 
$3 a pound to 78 cents a pound, regardless of the dis- 
tance the mail was carried. 

Air passenger lines throughout the country without 
mail contracts have found profit difficult. Now they are 
in better case through opportunity to qualify for con- 
tracts on the basis of a specified transportation per- 
formance. 

Changing the method of payment from a poundage 
basis to a mileage basis is expected to prevent inequal- 
ities in payments and give relief to lines that lost money 
under the old system of compensation. It goes without 
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ORR IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The Generous Giver 


saying that whatever helps the air lines helps the entire 
aviation industry. 


a TURN to “Who’s Who” for 1916 
Our Socialists and read: “Spargo, John, author 
in the Senate . . . socialistic lecturer, writer and 

* worker.’’ It’s the same John Spar- 
go—no longer a_ socialist—who, 
aroused by the controversy over the Federal Power 

Commission, writes as follows in the Chicago Tribune: 


Important as the constitutional issue involved is, in the con- 
troversy between the Senate and the President over the appoint- 
ments to the Federal Power Commission there is an even larger 
issue. Back of the attacks upon the President there is the de- 
termination of a compactly organized group to undermine the 
existing industrial system and to set up in its place a system of 
government ownership and control. 

In the list of vice presidents of “The Public Ownership League” 
I find the names of four senators—LaFollette, Howell (A.P.), 
Davis and Dill. Thus it is seen that a propaganda which is 
directed against the economic system of the nation has its leader- 
ship in the Senate of the United States. 

Let us suppose that the responsible leaders of the great electric 
light and power industry—the so-called power trust—had sent out 
letters to people all over the United States calling upon them to 
wire the senators from their several states asking them to protect 
the industry and defeat the attacks made on the Federal Power 
Commission; suppose, further that this appeal to the people 
were issued under the direction of a group of senators who be- 
lieved in defending American industry—does anybody doubt that 
there would be a great outburst of indignant protest from the 
self-appointed “leaders of the people”? 


Mr. Spargo ought to know that whatever is done for 
the cause of government ownership is always right, who- 
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ever does it and however it is done. Conversely anything 
a public utility may do in its own defense is per se al- 
ways wrong. 


A SUBCOMMITTEE of the 

A Cure for Senate's Banking and Currency 

Prosperity Committee is hunting for ways to 

* prevent recurrence of panics and 

depressions. Joseph A. Broderick, 

state bank examiner of New York, was a witness. Asked 

as to possible ways of preventing speculative outbursts, 
he replied: 

“There is no way to curb that; it is a fever in the 
blood and is only lying dormant now.” 

Not long ago the writer asked a leading American 
economist : 

“Ts it possible to prevent recurrent depressions?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “but we don’t want to. We are 
essentially a gambling nation, though perhaps a better 
word than gambling would be venturesome. We want 
to try for big things, to make the little business big and 
the big business bigger. Any move towards restriction 
when times are outwardly good meets with smali ap- 
proval.” 

Another economist gave it as his reasoned opinion 
that on the whole American business had gone further 
and fared better because its progress had been a series 
of spurts followed by temporary periods of slowing up, 
than it would if it had been content to plod. 

Not long ago a trade association executive was asked: 

“Well, are your people going again through the ex- 
periences of 1928 and 1929?” 

“T’ve no doubt they will,” he said. “Things are im- 
proving now and will continue to improve. In a year or 
two or three, one man will say: 

“I’ve got the best design in the industry this year.’ 

“Another will say: 

“*T’ve got the best advertising program.’ 

“And a third will say: 

“ *T’ve got the best sales force.’ 

“And each will add ‘I think I’ll get more than my 
share of the business this year.’ 

“And you can guess what happens.” 

If the Senate’s wiseacres find out the remedy for de- 
pressions and administer the dose will they also cure 
the periods of prosperity that precede them? In other 
words can we distinguish prosperity from inflation and 
prevent the latter without discouraging the former? 


FACED with one of the worst 
Less Government panics in the history of the United 
in Business States, Martin Van Buren in 1837 
* summoned a special session of Con- 
gress and said to it: 

“The less Government interferes with private pur- 
suits, the better for the general prosperity.” 

Claude M. Feuss quotes it in his life of Daniel Web- 
ster and says it had “a wisdom which his generation did 
not appreciate but which a modern business man can 
understand.” 

A sentiment which American business translated in- 
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to direct action when it declared through a Nationa] 
Chamber referendum: 

“That the Muscle Shoals project should be sold or 
leased, as is, on the best possible terms.” 

This clear-cut assertion of the Government’s duty has 
met approval all over the country. Here are two quota- 
tions from a sheaf of editorials: 

From the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


This nonpartisan vote reflects the opinion not only of leaders 
of business and commerce but of the rank-and-file, who believe 
that the Government should attend strictly to its own business, 

From the Hartford, Connecticut, Courant: 


The referendum held by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States among its members on the questions of Federal 
operation of the Muscle Shoals project and Federal regulation 
of water power indicates how strongly representative business 
interests generally object to the increasingly paternalistic atti- 
tude of the Federal Government in matters that are essentially 
of concern only to private interests or to the States. 


And ex-President Coolidge summed it all up: 


For the United States to go into the electrical business would 
be a gross misuse of its powers and involve it in all kinds of polit- 
ical abuses. The thing to do with Muscle Shoals is to dispose of it 
to private interests with suitable restrictions. 


THE United States Chamber has 
Give Work; — announced the formation of a com- 
Nota Dole mittee to study methods to provide 
oe practically continuous employment 
throughout the year. A worthwhile 
study, one on which there should be no delay, and a 
field in which there is plenty of competition. In eight 
states bills have been introduced providing for unem- 
ployment insurance, while in at least three other states 
commissions are proposed to investigate the subject. 
There will be little argument in this country that the 
best remedy for the disease of unemployment is to 
prevent it. 


os AT ONE time the publishing and 
Competition advertising industries had only a 
of Change few such battle grounds as these: 

* Newspaper vs. magazine. 
Morning newspaper vs. evening. 

Weekly vs. monthly. 

Quantity circulation vs. quality. 

And a hundred other questions as to types of copy, 
color, position, reader interest. 

Along came the radio and newspapers, and magazines 
sat up with a start and asked, “Is this going to drive us 
out of business? Can we fit ourselves into this new ap- 
proach to the great American buyer?” While advertisers 
and their agents asked, “How shall we allot the adver- 
tising money to the old and to the new?” 

Now a new medium looms on the horizon. “Spon- 
sored” entertainment over the radio has penetrated the 
buyer’s ear, and now “sponsored” entertainment is com- 
ing into the moving pictures. We are told that 115,000,- 
000 persons went to picture shows every week last year. 

New problems for publisher and advertiser! Truly 
there is no industry exempt from those factors we have 
called X forces, the uncontrollable things from without. 
Change is the great competitor as the Raymond Wil- 
loughby article on the opposite page points out. 
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America is a nation 
definitely on the move 


Change —the Great Competitor 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


Of the staff of NATION'S BUSINESS 


DECORATIONS BY DON MILLAR 


* IF YOUR business is at all concerned about its life extension, 
it is worth while to brush up your ideas daily and see a new 
idea man twice a year. On all fronts industry is pushing for- 
ward to find new markets. Old firms and new firms which ig- 
nore the American demand for change are having difficulties. 
Those that are keeping the pace must depend on ideas 


T IS immediately significant that the 

eagle is our national emblem. The 

carpet slipper and the easy chair 

have no place on our coat of arms. 

America is a nation definitely on the 
move. “Move on” is more than the di- 
recting text of our police departments. 
It is the most active coin in our national 
currency. 

So characteristic is the itch to keep 
going that we find an articulate im- 
patience with loafing. “Let’s burn all the 
chairs, divans, davenports, and benches,” 
urges W. A. Blees, vice president of the 
Oakland Motor Company, and justifies 
his inflammatory tonic with saying, “If 
burning the chairs did nothing but make 
the chair sitters go out and buy more 
chairs to sit in so they could comfort- 
ably complain about poor business, we 


would at least put a few people back to 
work making chairs.” 

Tree sitters, flag-pole perchers, and 
bench warmers have at times provided 
exclamation points in the 
news. But it is apparent 
that they have not written 
the declarations of our in- 
dustrial independence. The 
business that says “I do 
not choose to change” is a 
bad risk, as many bankers 
and investment companies 
know to their cost. 

Better services, improved 
products every day win 
converts from familiar ser- 
vices. Look through the ad- 
vertising pages of any 
magazine. How many 





Radio challenged and 


movies learned to talk 


brands or trade-marks were there 20 
years ago—five years ago? Probably the 
magazine itself is not that old! 

A nation is as young as its ideas. 
Every business has two junk piles. One 
inside the walls, the other outside. Good 
times or bad times, depreciation and 
obsolescence of plant and equipment 
are always on the job and many good 
heads have been put together to work 
out the retirement of superannuated 
machinery. But it is becoming clear that 
too little thought has been given to the 
high cost of outworn ideas. 

An engineer of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
strikes the keynote of in- 
dustrial progress by saying, 
“Know what is best, what 
trends are, press relentless- 
ly for modernization, in- 
stall conscientiously, and 
maintain intelligently.” 


New attitude 


THE American people 
have a new attitude to- 
ward life and the appara- 
tus with which life is lived. 
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Airplanes challenge older transportation 
and the autogyro challenges the plane 


That state of mind greatly affects the 
things they buy and consume. Its ex- 
pression has been aptly labelled “the 
American tempo.” 

“It means,” says Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins, “that new ways, new things, new 
ideas are eagerly spread and eagerly 
assimilated, and that a semblance, at 
least, of that smartness which was once 
the prerogative of the privileged few, 
is now demanded by virtually all.” 

The manufacturer, the wholesaler, the 
retailer, the transportation companies, 
the bankers, the insurance writers—the 
whole vast organism that we know as 
business—must play up to this new na- 
tional consciousness if profit and per- 
manence are the goals. Business must be 
synchronized with the pace of today if 
it is to keep the pace of tomorrow. 

Products and services must be seen 
in a new light by their creators and dis- 
tributors if the public is to see them in a 
new light. The change in viewpoint is 
internal before it can be external. It 
comes by design. Change is rarely an ac- 
cident. Patient searching for the better 
way, the improved process or product is 
the tried and proved for- 
mula. And there is no lack 
of evidence that organized 
quest of the unknown has 
paid its way. The case of 
the Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Company, for example. 
Edmund C. Mayo, its 
president, reported that 
the firm’s chemical and 
physical laboratory saved 
$125,000 the first year. 

“If your business won’t 
support a research depart- 
ment,” he said, “go into 
some other business.” 








Science today is the 
mainspring of industry 
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In the old days a firm that 
established itself in a general 
way was rated progressive. 
Market domination is now 
only a matter of months. 
Labor, capital, raw materials, 
productive processes, market- 
ing facilities can be mar- 
shalled quickly. They need 
only the spark of an idea to 
energize them into fruitful- 
ness, and ideas are travelling 
faster and faster. Some day 
we shall see “new ideas” listed 
among’ the assets of going 
concerns. The business that 
pleads it doesn’t have a 
chance means that it doesn’t 
have a change maker. Even 
now an investment rating on 
“new idea” departments is in 
progress. 

A national investment or- 
ganization has thought it worth while to 
report on the “new idea” facilities of the 
40 business enterprises included in its 
portfolio. Notable achievements in sav- 
ings effected, new products developed, 
and new industries created are also re- 
vealed. 

Pointing out that ten years ago there 


took 18 years to get the first million 
automobiles on the road. Two years to 
get the second million in the public’s 
hands. One year to put the third million 
in use. But in a generation the national 
registration has risen to 26 million 
motor vehicles. It took only seven years 
to sell 13 million radios, and sales of 
electric refrigerators)multiplied one hun- 
dred times in seven years. 

America’s hospitality to change is 
everywhere apparent. One-third of the 
factory output, the word goes, is of 
goods entirely unknown 50 years ago. 
A sharper focus of fact is at hand in the 
General Electric’s report that items de- 
veloped in the last ten years constituted 
25 per cent of its sales in 1929, 

Call the roll of American industries 
and you will find that where there is 
leadership there is change. A crystallized 
management is no match for a fluid 
market. 

The way of industrial salvation 
through change is ably exemplified in 
recent business history. The Union 
Carbide Company, for an object lesson. 

Once Prestolite was its big product. 
Electric starting and lighting for motor 
cars cut sales. The company turned to 
making radio batteries. They sold well. 





The auto industry pays devoted tribute to the spirit of change 


were not more than 200 industrial 
laboratories in this country, and that 
today 1,500 companies are spending 200 
million dollars a year on 
industrial research, the re- 
port says, “in a decade 
science has become the 
mainspring of industry. It 
has reorganized, expanded, 
and _ revitalized modern 
business and lighted the 
way to vast industrial 
realms hitherto unex- 
plored.” 

But the ways of the 
change makers are not al- 
ways easy. The world must 
be shown again and again 
for the old is tenacious. It 


Then the electric radio sets began to 
dominate. The company went to work 
on radio tubes, health lamps, and re- 
lated products using carbon elements. 
Change, change, change, but the com- 
pany is still going strong. 


Continuously changing 


THE Radio Corporation of America is 
another great change maker. It began 
as a holding company for radio patents. 
Then it licensed builders of broadcast- 
ing stations. The manufacture of radio 
sets and tubes was an easy step. Was an 
inducement needed for the public to 
buy? Well, it would provide programs. 
Were the movies a competitor? Why 
not go into the theater business, and 
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take over vaudeville? The Keith- 
Orpheum circuit was bought. Along 
came the talkies threatening to kill 
radio, movies, and vaudeville, and the 
corporation found a profitable voice. 
Growth by accretion, advance by ab- 
sorption, progress by projecting the 
present. So, too, with General Electric, 
General Foods, du Pont, and Sherwin- 
Williams. When the United States Steel 
Corporation made up its collective mind 
that cement was a competitor it bought 
out the Universal Company. 

The versatility of the Hercules Pow- 
der Company is a case in point. Explo- 
sives lost their market at the end of the 
war, and the company decided to try 
“naval stores’—rosin, turpentine, and 
pine oil. Its turpentine 
campaign aimed at paint 
and varnish makers fell 
short. It found that nine 
million of the 12 million 
gallons sold annually went 
over retail counters, chiefly 
to painters. It learned that 
turpentine had been sold 
from the barrel—-no 
brands, no trade-mark, 
nothing to give distinction. 
Why not break down the 
container to five gallon, 
one gallon, and one quart 
sizes, package it attrac- 
tively, put on a distin- 
guishing mark, and go after the con- 
sumer? Answered as indicated, sales in- 
creased 81 per cent and a larger plant 
was required. 


From pots to skyscrapers 


AMONG the old industrial faces that 
have put on new makeup, none perhaps 
is more remarkable for change than 
aluminum. Long a mainstay of pots and 
pans, aluminum and its alloys now fig- 
ure prominently in the metal working 
industries. Through the _ intelligent 
legerdemain of the change makers, no- 
tably the Aluminum Company of 
America, aluminum has become impor- 
tant in the manufacture of airplanes, 
automobiles, railway cars and locomo- 
tives. Intensive experiment and study 
have made a place for aluminum in the 
manufacture of metal furniture, power 
transmission equipment, oil burners, 
and spray painting devices. 
Aluminum’s new place in the con- 
struction sun is conspicuously revealed 
in the facade of the Empire State 
building in New York City, and in the 
A. O. Smith building, Milwaukee. Five 
million aluminum hub caps are now 
used on automobile wheels. The de- 
velopment of “Alclad,” an aluminum 








Even modes in dancing 
and music are changing 
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New steel products are modifying building practices 


alloy, made possible the construction of 
the ZMC-2, “‘the world’s first all metal 
dirigible,” built at Detroit for the 
United States Navy. Alu- 
minum paint is a common- 
place, yet the ability to 
change the familiar bluish 
silver surface of aluminum 
to desired shades is a fair- 
ly recent laboratory tri- 
umph. Where color is de- 
manded—as it seems to be 
in products of every sort-— 
the industrial hue and cry 
puts a literal emphasis on 
the chromatic scale. 

How new steel products 
are modifying building 
practices is a matter of 
more and more concern to 
architects, engineers, and contractors. 
New “rustless” steels are being fabri- 
cated into outside wall panels which in- 
clude the window frame, sash, sills, and 
even the heating unit. By use of this de- 
sign, structural sections may be more 
economically assembled in the shop than 
on the job. 

“Rustless” and “stainless” 
steels are inviting use where 
their nonoxidizing proper- 
ties are decisively valuable, 
as for chemical storage 
tanks and filters, for silos, 
in the preparation of foods, 
in metal mining and reduc- 
tion works, in pasteuriza- 
tion processes, pumps and 
pistons. The idea of all-steel 
buildings now in a way of 
practical translation holds 
important commercial im- 
plications for cement, stone, 
brick, and lumber. Long a 
mere bearer of burdens, steel 
has been touched by the 
change makers and trans- 
formed into a thing of 
beauty. 

If one thing cannot be 
changed to improve sales, 
perhaps another can. Noses, 


Long distance transmission of gas by 
pipe line is a problem for railroads 


for illustration. A maker of silverware 
almost found himself in bankruptcy be- 
cause the fancy boxes in which his goods 
were packed smelled bad. The glue 
was the offender. A change of container 
restored his ware to godd standing. 


Pleasant odors help sell 


THIS idea of deodorizing is more than 
an industrial footnote in its relation to 
leather and linoleum. Laundry soap, 
wall finishes, and raincoats are taking 
more and more notice of the sense of 
smell. Theater interiors are scented and 
probably it could be demonstrated that 
houses have been sold by the smell of 
new paint and varnish. Perhaps it will 
turn out that some books have been 
censored more for the odor of their inks 
than of their contents. The olfactory 
nerve has been known to control the 
pocket nerve. 

Once it was an industrial fashion to 
look on by-products as poor relations 
but not rarely by-products have out- 
done the main line. The examples are 

(Continued on page 152) 
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LOCKOUT which will affect half a million 
Lancashire cotton workers begun. 


UNITED States Steel bookings gained 
300,000 tons in December, largest increase 
in 3 years. 


CASH in circulation in United States in- 
creased $26,000,000 in 1930 to a total of 
$4,890,000,000. 


BRITISH trade in 1930 declined $1,674,- 
000,000. Exports decreased $794,000,000 
and imports $880,000,000. 


SALES in department stores in 247 cities 
dropped 8 per cent in 1930 from 1929. 


RATES on time loans in New York lowest 
in 36 years. 


SCHULTE-UNITED, Inc. holding com- 
pany for the Schulte Five Cents to $1 
stores, in receivership. 


GENERAL MOTORS sales for December, 
1930 were 80,000 as against 40,000 in 
December, 1929. 


15 e¢ RICHFIELD Oil of California in receiver’s 


17 e 


hands. 


UNITED STATES Rubber, Kelly Spring- 
field and three Standard Oil Companies cut 
tire prices about 9 per cent. 


SAVINGS Bank deposits in New York 
State rose $400,000,000 in 1930. 


SALES of 33 large chains were off 1.53 per 
cent in 1930. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, chairman Chase 
National, world’s largest bank, urges 
United States to start a movement to re- 
duce war debts. Thinks moderate wage re- 
ductions necessary. 


CHICAGO hears that Arthur W. Cutten 
will move his grain trading activities to 
Winnipeg because of Farm Board activity. 


18 e TRANSCONTINENTAL Western Air an- 


nounces a 36 hour coast-to-coast express 
service. Rate $1.55 to $1 a pound according 
to size. Maximum 200 pounds. 


19 e GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT of New York 


urges quick action toward state-built St. 
Lawrence power plant. 


JANUARY 


20 « 


21° 


23 e 


24° 


26 e 


27 ¢ 


FEDERAL RESERVE Board says output 
of mines and factories at close of 1930 was 
about two-thirds of the peak in the middle 
of 1929 and the lowest since the spring of 
1922. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC sold $341,800,000 
worth of goods in 1930 compared with 
$445,800,000 in 1929. 


$22,000,000,000 new life insurance written 
in 1930 in the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL Business Machines 
announces a new type of scale to count any 
number of articles of equal weight. 


IRON AGE says steel production is at 46 
per cent capacity as against 44 the preced- 
ing week. 


STOCKHOLDER suit begun against Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to force it to sell Wabash 
and Lehigh Valley. 


NATIONAL Biscuit increased net income 
nearly $1,500,000 in 1930 over 1929. 


INTERNAL Revenue receipts dropped 
$107,000,000 in the last half of 1930. Even 
cigarettes were off. 


DEPARTMENT of Labor says cost of liv- 
ing 6.2 per cent lower in December, 1930 
than in December, 1929. Food decline great- 
est. 


AMERICAN Tobacco refuses to sell direct 
to United Cigars. Tells wholesalers to carry 
on. Rumors of new cigarette price war. 


AMERICAN investments in Canada now 
about $8,900,000,000. Authority Financial 
Post of Toronto. 


INTERSTATE Commerce Commission 
would do away with the recapture clause of 
the transportation act and let railroads earn 
more than 534 per cent. 


CORN at new low price for the season. May 
at 6634. 


CITIES SERVICE offers to exchange one 
share of its common for four shares of 
Richfield Oil common. 


U. S. STEEL shows net earnings for 1930 
of $157,755,000, which is more than divi- 
dend requests. Earnings in 1929 were $265,- 
838,000. 
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JANUARY 


28 e 


CARLOADINGS week ended January 17 
were 726,000 cars as against 714,000 cars 
for week ended January 10. 


STOCK Exchange makes new ruling that 
members may buy securities and sell them 
on commission through employees. “Sec- 
ondary distribution.” 


DECEMBER motor vehicle production 
was 161,223 as against 141,159 in Novem- 
ber and 125,502 in December, 1929. Year’s 
output (cars and trucks) was 3,500,000 
against 5,350,000 in 1929. 


DR. DUBLIN, statistician of Metropolitan 
Life, says 1930 made a low death rate rec- 
ord of 8.3 per 1000. This is 1.1 per cent un- 


‘der 1927, the previous low year. 


SAVINGS deposits went up a billion in 
1930. Authority, the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. Bowery of New 
York is largest with over $400,000,000. 


MONTGOMERY WARD made a net of 
$3,400,000 in last quarter of 1930, more 
than wiping out deficits in preceding three 
quarters. 


29 e SEARS ROEBUCK showed a net of $14,- 


30 e 


31 ¢ 


000,000 for 1930 against 30 million for 
1929. 


BETHLEHEM earned a net for 1930 of 
$23,800,000 against $42,200,000 in 1929. 


INTERNAL Revenue receipts for calendar 
year 1930 were $2,900,000,000, about $200,- 
000,000 under 1929. 


SIXTY-SEVEN railroads report net of 
$39,600,000 for December, a decline of 30 
per cent compared with December, 1929. 


MEXICO gets a two-year postponement of 
gold payments on national and railway 
loans. 


FEBRUARY 


1e 


PRELIMINARY compilation of earnings 
for 1930 of 102 companies shows a drop of 
about 25 per cent from 1929. In most cases 
inventories were sharply cut and in many 
surpluses were increased. 


NEW YORK Times list of 240 stocks 


FEBRUARY 


Qe 
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shows a gain in value for January of $1,- 
500,000,000 after four months of loss. 


FOREIGN loans hy United States in 1930 
were $1,085,000,000 which was $380,000,- 
000 above 1929. Authority, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


DUN puts January failures at 3,316, larg- 
est of any recorded month. 


SILVER down to 28% cents an ounce, new 
low record. 


CARLOADINGS for week ended January 
24 were 715,690. They were 725,938 in pre- 
vious week and 862,346 in same week of 
1930. 


H. M. ROBINSON, chairman First Na- 
tional of Los Angeles, suggests a Federal 
fund to help depositors in closed bank to get 
part of their money quickly. 


DUN’S Review reports a drop of 2% per 
cent in commodity prices in January. 


STANDARD Oil of New York puts in a 
pension plan insured with the Metropolitan 
covering 45,000 workers. Said to be the 
largest of the kind. 


4 e OWEN D. YOUNG proposes bringing all 


commercial banks into Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


GENERAL Motors reports net of $141,- 
560,000 for 1930, a drop of $97,000,000 
from 1929 but well over dividend require- 
ment. 


SALES of copper at 934 cents a pound re- 
ported lowest in 35 years. 


® SENATE Commerce Committee votes for 


limitation of crude oil imports to 16,000,- 
000 barrels per year for three years. 


BETHLEHEM buys McClintic-Marshall, 
steel fabricators and erectors, for $32,000,- 
000. 


COCA COLA shows $13,500,000 net profit. 
1930, the eighth year of increase. Spent 
$1,000,000 more in advertising in 1930. 


SOVIET figures its exportable surplus of 
wheat at over 6,000,000 metric tons. Before 
the war Russia exported about 10,700,000 
tons. 

















You Are Expected to Avoi 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Of the staff of NATION'S BUSINESS 


“4 ~ N EXAMINER from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department 
was going over my income 
tax report with me. He put 
his finger on an item. ‘See 

here,’ he said, ‘if you had added two 
words to the trust agreement of your 
return you would have been entitled to 
a $5,000 deduction.’ 

“Of course I didn’t know or I should 
have taken advantage of it. It is the 
kind of knowledge that comes under the 
head of valuable information. If ignor- 
ance of the value of two words in this 
one item cost me $5,000, I can only 
vaguely and with much regret estimate 
the total of my deductible ignorance 
over a period of years. 

“On the other hand, I have never 
wanted any one, particularly the Gov- 
ernment, to get the impression that I 
would change the set-up of my business 
or do anything else to avoid paying 
taxes to which the Government is en- 
titled.” 

These were the remarks of a success- 
ful business man. He knows how to buy 
and how to sell. He knows his overhead 
and his operating expenses and can tell 
you the cost of every transaction that 
figures in his business. 

But, with all this business learning, 
he did not know what his attitude as a 
taxpayer should be toward the Govern- 
ment or the Government’s attitude to- 
ward him. 


Avoiding taxes is sound business 


HIS was not a unique attitude. He illus- 
trates a state of mind prevalent among 
individuals who think consultation with 
a lawyer who specializes on tax matters 
is prima facie evidence that they are 
trying to evade a legitimate responsi- 
bility to the Government. 

Avoidance of unfortunate or calami- 
tous consequences is economically sound 
for the individual and for business. 
There is no reason why it should not 
be extended to include avoidance of in- 
equalities in taxes to the end that one 
concern may not be penalized, while its 
neighbor across the street enjoys some 
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The law protects the citizen in the 


right to avoid payment of taxes 


privileges in the same line of business. 

The Government expects everyone to 
avoid taxes by taking advantage of 
every legal deduction. 

The Government recognizes the right 
of an organization to change its status 
or dissolve, in any legal manner, with 
the expressed or implied purpose of re- 
ducing or avoiding taxes. 

“Avoid” and “evade” are terms fre- 
quently employed in ordinary usage to 
convey the same meaning. In matters 
relating to tax returns they are not 
even on speaking terms. They start 
from different points and proceed in 





opposite directions. The law 
protects the right to avoid 
taxes. It provides a penalty for 
an attempt to evade taxes. 
Avoidance is a constitutional 
privilege. Evasion is a statu- 
tory offense. The United States 
Supreme Court says: 


No evasion allowed 


“WE do not speak of evasion, 
because, when the law draws a 
line, a case is on one side of it 
or the other, and, if on the safe 
side, is none the worse legally 
that a party has availed him- 
self to the full of what the law 
permits.” 

With that opinion to guide 
him, the taxpayer should feel 
that his duty to himself and his 
business is to reduce or avoid 
payment of taxes to any extent 
short of evasion. The courts 
have had a consistent attitude 
in this respect since the Gov- 
ernment began collecting taxes. 

Originally many persons felt 
that the Department of Inter- 
nal Revenue was arbitrary and 
unfair; that decisions, contrary 
to common law, were resolved 
in favor of the Government in- 
stead of the taxpayer. If the 
taxpayer failed to convince the 
authorities that his claim was 
correct, he paid anyway. His 
only hope for redress was to 
file a bill in his federal district court to 
recover the alleged excess payment. 

Federal courts are ill-adapted for 
handling the delicate and technical ques- 
tions of tax returns. Expert examiners 
for the Government usually presented 
a better case than the bewildered tax- 
payer. More often than not the question 
was decided in favor of the Government, 
but not until the taxpayer had bared 
the soul of his business to public gaze 
and particularly to the view of his com- 
petitor. 

This situation, and the accumulation 
of thousands of cases with no prospect 
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* THE LAW will protect you in 


Payment of Taxes 


CARTOONS BY D’ARCY 


of early disposition, as weii as 
a great variety of conflicting 
decisions on questions involv- 
ing the same principle, resulted 
in the creation of the Board of 
Tax Appeals in 1924. Today 
the Board still has pending 
more than 50,000 cases. It has 
disposed of 35,000, and is dis- 
posing of them twice as fast as 
they are filed. The Board has 
a record of 13 per cent of ap- 
peals from its decisions with 
two per cent reversals. Of 11 
cases taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, nine 
have been affirmed. Of 13,000 
appealable cases decided, 1,300 
have been appealed. 





Working in agreement 


SEVEN years of operation, 
with precedents established in 
one case for all other cases in- 
volving the same issue, un- 
doubtedly have contributed to 
a better understanding between 
the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment and the taxpayer. They 
have reached a working agree- 
ment. Officials who handle or 
examine tax returns will testify 
that the American business 
man is honest, and the business 
man will testify that the Gov- 
ernment expects him to avoid 
taxes to the last penny, but not 
to evade payment by one cent. 

More than a hundred years ago the 
law required that each note for an obli- 
gation of $100 or more must bear an 
Internal Revenue stamp of not less than 
30 cents. A citizen of Wisconsin, one 
Isham, incurred a considerable obliga- 
tion for which he was required to exe- 
cute a note. Being resourceful, he 
executed not one but a number of notes, 
each for less than $100, for the full 
amount of the obligation. He was 
charged with evading taxes and the 
case was prosecuted through all the 
courts until it finally reached the United 
States Supreme Court which held that 





The law provides a penalty for the 
attempt to evade payment of taxes 


the defendant had the right to execute 
notes of smaller denomination for the 
purpose of avoiding the tax. 

One of the most difficult obstacles in 
the way of avoidance is in the simplest 
relationship of life—that between man 
and wife. Eight states recognize the 
partnership of man and wife in every 
dollar of income. In those states, man 
and wife are required to make separate 
returns and their taxes in the total con- 
ceivably may be smaller than the 
taxes by a man similarly situated and 
with the same income in another state. 

Assignment of salary may be sanc- 


avoidance—but it provides penal- 
ties for evasion. There is a vast 
difference between the two terms 
in the eyes of the courts. If you do 
not know just where the line is 
drawn, seek expert advice. In the 
meantime, here are some experience 
stories that will give you an idea 
of what you may do, and what you 
may not do, legally 


tioned as a legitimate means of tax 
avoidance under certain circumstances. 
The Government, however, looks with 
disapproval upon the disposition of a 
man to assign part of his salary to his 
wife and take advantage of the assign- 
ment in tax deduction. It is not dis- 
posed to let down the bars to a practice 
that might lead to abuse. The relation 
between man and wife is too close for 
the contemplation of separate economic 
benefits. Their interests are too nearly 
identical. 

While the Government resists deduc- 
tions in income from assignment of 
salaries, it is not a closed issue. Some 
states recognize the assignee as the 
owner of income. Other states hold that, 
in cases of assignment, the earner is 
momentarily in possession of the in- 
come, and, therefore, is required to ac- 
count for it in his income tax return. 

On the other hand there is no issue 
over a man’s right to make a gift of 
securities to his wife. He may purchase 
securities and give them to his wife, or 
he may give to his wife such securities 
as he already possesses without being 
required to account for the income de- 
rived from that source. This is not, 
however, recommended as a rule for uni- 
versal application. It is applicable only 
in specific instances and after the indi- 
vidual has weighed the positive advan- 
tage of avoiding the tax on his securities 
against the possibility of losing both his 
wife and his securities. 


Inheritance tax may be avoided 


THE avoidance of inheritance tax is a 
subject of profound study. It is a legiti- 
mate field for exploration, although its 
inevitableness is difficult to escape. But 
it can be done. All that is necessary is to 
convey your property to your heirs, or 
place it in irrevocable trust for their 
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benefit. But there must be no strings 
tied to it, and the property must be 
transferred at least two years before 
death. The law formerly provided that 
property given away in contemplation 
of death was subject to inheritance tax. 

A woman, 80, strong, vigorous and in 
good health, gave her estate, valued at 
ten million dollars, to her daughter. 
Within six months she died. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Depart- 
ment insisted that the 
bequest was made in 
contemplation of death 
and the estate, there- 
fore, was subject to in- 
heritance tax. Counsel 
for the daughter offered 
evidence to show the ex- 
cellent state of the 
mother’s mind and 
health, proved that the 
mother had no occasion 
to contemplate death 
soon, and won the case. 

That case was brought 
to the attention of Congress, and the act 
was amended by eliminating “contem- 
plation of death,” and inserting the flat 
statement that estates are subject to in- 
heritance tax if transferred within two 
years before death. 

A recent case was that of a man who 
gave much thought to the future of his 
substance after death. He worked out 
his salvation from the inheritance tax 
alone or was badly advised. Property 
yielding $30,000 a year was placed in 
trust for his heirs, with the stipulation 
that he was to receive $15,000 a year 
from it so long as he lived. The Gov- 
ernment sustained the contention that 
he actually placed only half his property 
in trust. It collected inheritance tax on 
the other half. The bequest was irrevoc- 
able but not unreserved. Had he relied 
on the beneficiaries to pay him a stipu- 
lated sum each year, and in turn placed 
his property irrevocably and _ unre- 
servedly in trust for their benefit, the 
inheritance tax would have _ been 
avoided. 


Simplification for railroads 


FEW industries present a greater va- 
riety of complications in operation and 
taxation than the railroads. If, as has 
been said, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission complicates their operating 
problems, it also tends to simplify their 
tax problems. The Internal Revenue De- 
partment is required to observe the rules 
laid down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in assessing taxes. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission deter- 
mines which expenditures shall be 





Examiners usually presented 
better cases than taxpayers 


f ay 
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charged to capital investment, which to 
operating expense and, in effect, what 
constitutes net income. 

During “the better days of the re- 
public,” as railway officials sometime 
call it bitterly, the railroads and the 
Government disagreed sharply over what 
was known as “sidetrack donations.” 
Shippers built sidetracks to their indus- 
tries or warehouses for their convenience 
and exclusive benefit, 
defrayed the entire cost 
and then, to avoid taxes, 
donated them to the 
railroads. The Govern- 
ment contended that 
these donations were 
taxable income. The 
railroads finally avoided 
the tax on the conten- 
tion that sidetracks 
were not within the 
definition of income, 
which the law says is 
“the gain derived from 
capital, from labor or 
both combined, provided it be under- 
stood to include profit gained through 
a sale or conversion of capital assets.” 

Another form of avoidance which 
saved the railroads millions was the 
establishment of the right to make con- 
solidated returns. Some of the larger 
systems have as many as 60 subsidiaries, 
all operating as separate corporations 
but owned in the same ratio by the same 
stockholders. In no year would all be 
profitable. Some might be good, some 
bad, others indifferent. Without consoli- 
dated returns the profitable ones would 
pay taxes according to their prosperity. 
The unprofitable ones could not deduct 
their losses from the profits of the others. 

The advantage of the consolidated 
return was illustrated in a recent deci- 
sion of the Board of Tax Appeals. Three 
corporations owned and operated coal 
mines. The management was the same 
but the ownership was by different in- 
dividuals. The three organized a cor- 
poration to sell the product. They 
insisted on the right to make a consoli- 
dated return on the 
basis of profits shown 
by the selling corpora- 
tion. The Board denied 
this on the ground that 
they were three separate 
corporations and, there- 
fore, required to make 
individual returns. The 
creation of a selling 
corporation did not af- 
fect the ownership, and 
the losses of one of the 
group were not deduc- 
tible from the profits of 
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The law frowns on paying 
one’s wife to avoid taxes 


the others. A matter of paramount con. 
sideration is how to get the depreciated 
value of securities translated into fig- 
ures for the income tax return. The 
ordinary procedure is to sell the securi- 


ties and buy them back after 30 days 


provided the transaction does not con- 
stitute evasion, and deduct the differ. 
ence between the original purchase price 
and the sale price. 


No agreements to repurchase 


HOWEVER, if securities cost $50 a 
share and are sold for $20 a share, with 
the understanding that they are to be 
bought back for $20, it constitutes eva- 
sion. If they are sold at $20 without 
obligation to repurchase, and, after 30 
days, are bought back at $20, a recog- 
nized avoidance has been practiced and 
the deduction is permitted. Traders 
may sell and buy and take their loss. 
The 30 day rule does not apply to 
them. 

Some security transactions which 
authorities scrutinize with suspicion 
and with a view to possible charges of 
fraud, are often only an inexpert effort 
to obtain the benefit of depreciation to 
which the owner is entitled. Under 
proper guidance it is as easy to make 
the transaction bona fide. There was the 
instance of the man who came into pos- 
session of unlisted securities in the 
settlement of an estate. He did not 
know what they were worth. He decided 
he would account for them as he real- 
ized on them and did not list them in 
his return. As a result he was charged 
with fraud although none was intended 
or practiced. Consultation with some 
one familiar with such transactions 
would have convinced him of the need 
for adjusting their value when received. 
In many instances alleged fraud has 
been held by the Board of Tax Appeals 
to be legal avoidance. 

It is difficult to obtain a deduction for 
securities of diminished value so long 
as there is a prospect for enhancement. 
An owner of Russian bonds, repudiated 
by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, would like to 
make a deduction for 
the amount he paid for 
them, but they are listed 
and supposed to have a 
potential value. On the 
other hand, a concern 
goes into the hands of 
a receiver. All the as- 
sets will be required to 
satisfy the creditors. 
The stockholders may 
take advantage of de- 
(Continued onpage157) 
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By GATES W. McGARRAH 


President, the Bank for International Settlements 


DECORATIONS BY EARL HORTER 


HE conception seems to have formed in the popular 

mind that the Bank for International Settlements 

which began at Basel, Switzerland, May 20, 1930, 

was organized merely to handle German reparations 

payments and the so-called interallied debts, and 
that its principal operations are concerned with the German 
debt payments. That is a mistaken, although an understand- 
able, view. 

Although the prime reason for the Bank’s creation was to 
administer the monthly sums paid into it by Germany, this 
duty has already become the smaller side of the Bank’s 
activities. The handling of the German reparations payments 
i$ a routine operation which any trust company could carry 
on. Within six months after opening for business the Bank 
has developed much larger and more important activities 
and has become a medium of service which is one of the 
saving features in a tense world situation. I shall outline these 
broader activities with an eye to the interest and importance 
they may have for American commerce, industry and finance. 
_ Although the Bank is still too young to have fixed policies 
in the sense that these are fixed for all time, and while the 
very nature of the Bank demands that it must be flexible and 
adapt itself to changing conditions, we have adopted certain 
guiding principles. 

We seek to maintain great liquidity. This is necessary be- 
Cause a considerable portion of our funds—and we hope a 
gtowing one—constitutes the foreign exchange reserves of 


WW THE Bank for International Settlements has a 
far broader purpose than the collection of 
German reparations. Its officials see it as an 
instrument for relieving money stringencies, 
for encouraging and fostering industry, com- 
merce and agriculture in all parts of the world. 
Just how it hopes to accomplish this, Mr. 
McGarrah, its president, explains in this article 


central banks, such as the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France and other similar institutions. In emergencies such 
reserves must be quickly forthcoming. In carrying out one of 
its principal functions, which is to act as a stabilizer of 
foreign exchanges, the Bank must be ready to move funds 
rapidly from one point to another. Consequently, although 
a third of our funds are placed with us for more than 37 
years, only ten per cent of our investments are for raore than 
six months, and nothing for more than two years. Sight to 
three months is our preference. By “sight” I include com- 
mercial bills and treasury bills which may be rediscounted at 
any moment on demand. Such investments as we have that 
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run more than three months are all readily realizable. Any 
American business corporation doing business abroad will 
’ instantly understand the tremendous ease and advantage to 
be had from stabilized exchange in the various countries 
from which it may be collecting its bills. 

We have tried to relate investments directly to the promo- 
tion of trade and commerce, national or international. We do 
not finance governments, and our statutes expressly prohibit 
advances to governments. The Bank is completely removed 
from any governmental or political control. No person may 
be a director who is also a government official. ‘The Bank is 
absolutely nonpolitical, and is organized and operated on a 
basis purely commercial and financial, like any properly 
managed banking institution. Governments have no connec- 
tion with it nor with its administration. 


A bank for the central banks 


CREATED by central banks, its board of directors is made 
up of governors of central banks, private bankers and busi- 
ness industrialists who form the sole authority in fixing its 
policy. If political considerations were to govern the Bank, 
its usefulness would be impaired—in fact, one might say, 
ended. 

In this connection, it is well to remember that the Bank 
for International Settlements is not a European bank, as 
some persons seem to have gathered. Japan and the United 
States have nationals on the board, and there is ample pro- 
vision in the statutes for representatives of the banking sys- 
tems of other countries. In fact, there are still nine vacancies 
on the board whose maximum number of members is 25. 

I emphasize the point of the Bank’s entire freedom from 
government domination or political control that I may more 
forcibly explain how unhampered the Bank is in one of its 
principal aims—developing and promoting trade and com- 
merce for the benefit of the world in general. 

With due regard to our commitments in a given currency 
and to liquidity, we have endeavored to move capital from 
markets where it may happen to be 
overabundant to markets where it is 
needed. Thus during the financial 
and economic difficulties in Germany 
some time ago, the Bank purchased 
more reichsmarks and increased its 
investments there. 

Here is a rough instance, suffi- 
ciently removed from the necessary 
privacy of actual operations, to ex- 
plain how the Bank tries to relieve 
money market stringencies. Suppose 
the Bank of Madagascar (let us say ) 
was overrunning with funds, so much 
so that money was lending at ab- 
normally low interest, and suppose 
that the Bank of Burma (again to 
take a fictitious example) was suf- 
fering from great scarcity of funds 
and money was lending at exorbitant 
rates. The Bank for International 
Settlements, acting through the Bank 
of Madagascar and the Bank of 
Burma, would transfer from the 
former to the latter such funds as it 
deemed sufficient to relieve or ameli- 
orate the stringency in Burma. By 
this moving of capital we would help 
to level interest rates and assist in- 





By moving capital the B. I. S. tries 
to aid industry and agriculture 
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dustry, commerce and agriculture in centers where the ip. 
terest rates are excessive. 

This is a matter of some importance, not only to the coun. 
try relieved, but to the whole world. For this reason we haye 
made advances, with proper security, in certain eastern coun. 
tries, to encourage industry and agriculture. 

We also try to move our funds to help currencies which are 
temporarily or seasonally weak. In different parts of the 
world there are certain seasonal demands for financing. These 
demands customarily involve a strain on the currency of the 
particular country. When necessary, we advance short-term 
funds in such periods of weakness. Thus we accomplish the 
double purpose of putting capital where it is needed and of 
relieving the strain on exchange. 

Another of our operations tends to increase the volume of 
credit in certain countries or monetary centers where credit 
facilities may be lacking or insufficient. If a given center has 
not, let us say, developed the helpful agency of a bill market, 
we are ready to make a local investment if such a market js 
organized. This operation attracts other funds into countries 
where such funds are needed. 

Looking into the future, the Bank is studying the flow of 
gold from one center to another, a flow which, at present, 
is clumsy and wasteful. If this flow could be avoided, we 
could eliminate the loss of interest on gold in transit, the 
freight while it is moving, insurance and other expenses. 

Jackson Reynolds, chairman of the Organizaticn Com- 
mittee which drew up the plans for the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, has suggested the possibility of the 
Bank gradually getting the confidence of the world, and 
having the gold of the world, or some part of it, deposited 
by the owners, and transferred by book credits and earmarks. 

The stabilization problem of the future is a most impor- 
tant problem, and the Bank stands ready to help countries 
that may decide to adopt the gold standard. 

Our statutes provide for the creation of an adjustment 
fund for movements in gold. A study of this possibility is un- 
der way, and the B. I. S. may receive gold deposits in the 
future, agreeing to transfer them 
from the account of one central bank 
to another. In this way we would 
avoid a recurrence of incidents like 
those witnessed in recent years, when 
gold crossed the Atlantic from Lon- 
don to New York at the same time 
that gold was being transported from 
New York to Paris. 








Handling reparations 


WE COME now to the handling of 
German reparations payments. The 
Bank was organized primarily to do 
away with the Agent General who 
was receiving and distributing Ger- 
man debt payments under the Dawes 
Plan. In June, 1929, a committee of 
international financial experts, head- 
ed by Owen D. Young, evolved what 
is expected to stand as a final settle- 
ment of the problems left over by the 
Treaty of Versailles and not com- 
pletely met by the Dawes Plan. As 
will be recalled, the Dawes Plan fixed 
no definite term of years for German 
reparations payments. The Young 
Plan fixed the term at 59 years. It 
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“TI believe the Bank for International Settlements constitutes a starting point from which a 
vast deal can be done to stabilize world currencies and encourage world trade” 


also reduced the amount of the annual payments from 
2,500,000,000 reichsmarks to an average of roughly two 
billion reichsmarks for the first 37 years, and somewhat un- 
der 1,600,000,000 reichsmarks for the last 22 years. It re- 
moved the payments from all foreign supervision, a step 
very pleasing to Germany. 

When the Young Plan was ratified some agency became 
necessary to replace the Agent General in handling and 
financing the payments. This led to the organization of the 
Bank for International Settlements. An essential feature of 
the Young Plan was that a certain portion of the annuities 
payable by Germany could be mobilized and offered to the 
public. The Hague Agreement fixed as the amount of the 
issue the equivalent of approximately 300 million dollars. 
Two-thirds was to go to the creditor governments entitled 
to payments from Germany, and one-third to the German 
Government itself for the needs of the German post office and 
the German railways. 


A complex bond issue 


EVEN before the Bank was opened it was manifest that it 
could make no headway in the field of developing central 
bank cooperation, or in studying methods of facilitating the 
international movement of capital until this loan had been 
realized. We were dealing with one of the largest inter- 
national issues ever made; with the fact that the issue of 
Teparations bonds was to be offered in nine different coun- 
tries with nine different markets and different languages and 
usages, and with the further fact that the desires and interests 
not only of many banking groups but of seven government 
treasuries and of Germany all had to be harmonized. 

In mid-June, 1930, the loan, approximately 350 million 
dollars, was made. The largest proportion was placed in 
France where the offering was heavily oversubscribed. The 
Second largest amount, 28 per cent of the aggregate, was 


placed in the United States. The remainder was allocated to 
the money markets of Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy and Germany. 


B. I. S. was made trustee 


THE Bank was appointed trustee for the bondholders 
and now serves in that capacity. The proceeds of the loan 
were placed by the issuing bankers at the disposition of the 
B. I. S., which credited or paid them to the several bene- 
ficiary governments via their respective banks. The service 
of the loan is the direct and unconditional obligation of the 
German Government, and all payments required by the gen- 
eral bond have been and are being faithfully and punctually 
made. 

In this connection, I may mention that Germany has been 
reported to be planning a moratorium, or in some other way 
attempting to evade or repudiate the terms of her bond. I 
take no stock in such rumors. It is my observation and con- 
viction that the German people have a way of living up to 
obligations once definitely assumed. 

The authorized capital of the Bank is 500 million Swiss 
gold francs—the Swiss franc being valued at the current 
rate of exchange at 19.3725 cents. This capital was divided 
into 200,000 shares. The subscription of the total capital was 
guaranteed in equal parts by the central banks of England, 
France, Belgium, Germany and Italy, and a banking group 
acting in place of the Bank of Japan, and J. P. Morgan & Co. 
of New York, the First National Bank of New York and the 
First National Bank of Chicago. The Bank was empowered 
to do business as soon as 112,000 shares were subscribed for. 
Twenty-five per cent only of the value of each share was to 
be paid up at the time of subscription, the balance to be 
called by the Board upon three months’ notice. 

At the first meeting of the directors the central banks 

(Continuec’ on page 106) 

















Anthracite Coal Has 


By William A. McGarry 


CHALLENGED by new fuels that cost them many mar- 


kets and cut into those that were left, the anthracite coal N EVERY industry which has fallen 
out of step with progress, single 


operators, right after the war, faced a serious situation. ssavesive ucits axe Se eee 


They did not bemoan their fate or run to legislatures. They They make profits in good times 
joined hands to see what could be done. Although their and bad, and thereby provoke elm 

less argument as to whether all their 
comeback is not yet complete they are so well on the road competitors—the whole industry of 
to recovery that success seems assured. Here is a story of which they are a part—could do as well 


with similar methods. 
One school—the profit-making and 
aggressive minority—says the unde- 
veloped market for any product is far 
bigger than the current and visible de- 
mand. The other school holds to the 
theory of saturation. Its members insist 
that the limits of any market may be 
accurately measured, and any output 
beyond that limit is overproduction. 
Anthracite coal operators of Pennsyl- 
vania are lining up with the first named 
group. Collectively and in cooperation, 
as well as individually, they have been 
conducting a comeback for five years. 
Few of them actually are making profits 
as yet, but they have gone far enough 
to provide definite evidence that 
what works for one will work for all. 
In the face of competition from 
oil, coke, soft coal and gas for 


X-forces and an industry that beat them 
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COURTESY PHILADELPHIA & 
READING COAL & IRON CO. 


Shaker screens insure accurate sizing in the new 
breakers which anthracite operators are building 


This vat in which coal floats while rock 
sinks to the bottom has replaced break- 
er boys who picked out rocks 


COURTESY PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON CO 
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a New Grip on Life 





COURTESY PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL @ IRON Co. 


The tester takes a sample from each car of coal. If it is not up to standard the load is sent back 


domestic heating, the almost complete 
disappearance of the industrial and rail- 
toad market, and even a reduced per 
capita consumption in some instances 
by existing customers because the coal 
is cleaner and has more heat units, the 
anthracite industry is holding its own 
against everything but warm weather. 

Moving forward with extraordinary 
uniformity, the industry is regaining 
some of its lost customers. It is getting 
back into markets lost during the war. 
It is reviving others lost through mine 
and railway strikes. So confident are all 
of its units that they are systematically 
increasing productive capacity, regard- 
less of an excess now existing of about 
25 per cent. 

It is an increase, however, which in 
the words of one of the leaders of the 
industry has been rationalized. The old 
Slogan of this and other industries— 


volume at any cost—has been scrapped. 
In its place is being developed a com- 
prehensive program of economy at every 
step in production, distribution and 
sales which, although not as yet com- 
pletely applied to the whole industry, 
already has been carried far enough to 
prove itself. 

The progress made is even more note- 
worthy because until five years ago or 
thereabouts anthracite had never had a 
sales problem. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the war, supply and demand 
were in balance during normal times, 
and strikes caused acute shortages. Dis- 
tribution always involved difficulties, 
but they had been mastered to the point 
where hard coal was sold as far west as 
St. Paul and elsewhere in the Northwest 
and Canada, as well as in Middle 
Atlantic and New England states. 

The war caused the first real disrup- 


tion of the market. All the anthracite 
that could be produced was required for 
industrial and domestic use near the 
mines. For that reason and to conserve 
railway facilities for munitions and 
army supplies, shipments to distant 
markets were cut off. Competitive coals 
and coke became firmly lodged, not only 
in distant markets but in others nearby. 

When the war ended, labor troubles 
in the mines and on the railways and 
problems of readjustment combined to 
maintain a shortage for several years. 
Anthracite operators noted the further 
encroachment of soft coals and the intro- 
duction of the domestic oil burner and, 
later, of gas heating. They noted also the 
diminishing use of their small steam 
sizes by various manufacturing indus- 
tries but, having no excess hard coal, 
they could do nothing about it. 

The beginning of the comeback took 
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place after the strike of 1925-26. Pre- 


viously—in the winter of 1923-24—the 
-Anthracite Operators Conference had 
established hard coal economy exiibits 
in some larger cities. Consumer response 


was so marked that the Anthracite 


Coal Service was set up in 1925. It is 
a cooperative organization representing 


now more than 90 per cent of the anthra- 
cite production. 


Anthracite Coal Service is a mer- 
chandising entity. It does no direct 
selling but functions exclusively in the 
interest of the consumer. From its small 


beginning it has grown to an organiza- 


tion of 86 engineers with branch offices 


in 32 cities from which it reaches by 


motor virtually every community where 
anthracite is consumed. These engineers 


operate through retail dealers and today 
they have trained in the field about 3,000 
merchants and their service men out of 
a total of 14,000 retailers. 


Service for consumers 


TRAINING in the field was probably 
the most effective single stroke in the 
merchandising program of the anthra- 
cite industry. It means that an engineer 
skilled in combustion goes with the re- 
tailer or his service men to the homes of 
individual consumers, 
houses, to hotels and other points of use, 


inspects the equipment, shows where it 
may be improved and literally cuts the 
















Dials in the laboratory record the result 
of every test with scientific accuracy 


to apartment 


COURTESY PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON CO. 
After coal samples are burned in this electric furnace 
the ash is weighed to determine ash percentage 
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customer’s coal bill. But as one leader 
in the industry has pointed out, this 
service has proved a most satisfactory 
stop to the loss of customers to com- 
peting fuels. 

This cooperative merchandising unit 
represents the spearhead of the anthra- 
cite industry’s thrust for rehabilitation. 
Nothing else would have been fully use- 
ful without it. Through this service the 
producers have set up a consumer con- 
tact that has given point and direction 
to their advertising, informed and in- 
spired their sales organizations, and has 
made possible a connected and systemat- 
ic series of cooperative and individual 
production, research and merchandising 
activities. 

The actual first step in the comeback, 
however, was the operators’ determina- 
tion to set up and maintain a higher 
standard of quality in their product. 
With their markets slipping, that re- 
quired nerve. It called for a mechanical 
revolution in mining and preparation of 
the product, the replacement of the 
mine mule and the breaker boy with 
machines. If any one has estimated 
what the total cost of this program will 
be on completion I have not seen the 
figure. But it may be approximated 
from what is available. The Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, under the leadership of Andrew 
J. Maloney, who became president of 
that corporation three years ago, put out 


a bond issue last year of $30,800,000, 

P. and R. represents normally ten to 
twelve per cent of the total anthracite 
production. Therefore, if every producer 
brings his properties to a state of 
modernization comparable to that of the 
Reading, the total expenditure will run 
well over 200 million dollars. The Read- 
ing has built one new breaker at Locust 
Summit, Pa., at a cost of $4,500,000, It 
has three others planned and is com- 
pletely electrifying all mechanical equip- 
ment and transportation in and around 
the collieries. 

Nearly every other big producer js 
building new breakers, among them The 
Hazle Brook Coal Company and the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company. Elliott 
Farley, president of the Glen Aldan 
Coal Company, which is the operating 
subsidiary of the D. L. & W., is sinking 
new shafts to tap deep beds and modern- 
izing much of its equipment. The 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Com- 
pany is installing a three-million dollar 
drainage tunnel. Richard Grant, presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley; Samuel D. 
Warriner, president of Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation; Don Markle, of Jeddo 
Highland, and Weston Dodson- and 
Percy Madiera of Colonial Coal, are 
among the leaders in plant moderniza- 
tion and up-to-date merchandising. 


Showing where the fault is 


WITHOUT the higher quality which 
has been the first aim of this program 
the consumer contact might have been 
of little value. Engineers and dealer 
service men have been repeating to con- 
sumers that anthracite is now cleaner 
than ever in its history. In their first 
survey to determine the reasons for con- 
sumer complaints they visited 5,000 
homes. Detailed inspections were made, 
and in 67 per cent of all instances the 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Automobiles brought many changes to distribution. The park-and-shop market is one of them 


The Retailing Plans We Need 


By FRED LAZARUS, JR. 


Secretary-Treasurer, the F. & R. Lazarus & Company 


ECENTLY an executive of a 
Pennsylvania industry was 
motoring through a_ desolate 
district in West Virginia. He 
stopped before a small general 

store and gasoline station at a crossroad 
village. He had lost his gasoline tank 
cap and many miles of mountainous 
country lay before him. In a minute the 
proprietor produced from stock the cor- 
rect size—for 15 cents. 

Consider the value of the cap to the 
motorist at this precise moment. Here 
was an article stamped from a few cents’ 
worth of metal and sold in an out-of- 
the-way village in the hills for a trifle. 

Back in a large city a woman went 
into a neighborhood drug store to buy 
a tooth brush of a particular color and 
was disappointed because she could not 
find one exactly the shade she sought. 

The Pennsyivania motorist referred 
to his experience as illustrating the 


* NEW schemes of getting goods to customers are constantly 


being tried in this day of change. Questions constantly arise 
as to which of these plans is destined to do the best job. 
Mr. Lazarus, a member of the Board of the National Chamber 
and chairman of the Domestic Distribution Department 


advisory committee, offers the answer 


“Miracle of Distribution.’”” No words 
better describe present day retailing, 
wholesaling, and associated units dis- 
tributing goods from the producer’s 
warehouse into the consumer’s hands. 
The motorist realized the efficiency of 
the machine that placed, as its final 
step, an article vital to his needs at a 
tag-end point. 

The fact that consumers, like the 
tooth brush customer, are nettled be- 





cause of any slight inconvenience in pur- 
chasing their wants is the greatest com- 
pliment to the efficiency of present 
methods of distribution. The last 25 
years have seen tremendous changes 
and have brought closely to the public 
the myriad of things which its wants 
have developed. 

Unlike manufacturing, distribution 
has not the intriguing background from 
which material for stories is taken. No 
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production line in distribution assembles 


a $700 unit of wood, glass, and steel in 


a few minutes. No glow is cast in the 
sky from its foundries. There is romance 
in felling trees in the forest and the 
subsequent fabrication of dining room 
tables or toothpicks. But there is little 
romance in pushing packages of tooth- 
picks across a counter or escorting par- 
ticular people down aisles of inanimate 
furniture. 


Little known distribution 


THE consumer understands manufac- 
turing. He knows little of distribution. 
He has seen the modern factories in 
Missouri or Massachusetts where shoes 
are made or has read of efficiency 
methods by which the product is turned 
out. But he knows practically nothing 
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of the processes through which those 
shoes are ultimately laid before him in 
an assortment of styles and a wide va- 
riety of sizes. Beginning with the revolu- 
tion of the entire scheme of distribution 
when the automobile was introduced, 
the structure has been altered and re- 
altered constantly. Distributors them- 
selves are sorely pressed by changing 
conditions. A wholesaler or retailer 
awakes in the morning wondering what 
new development will appear that day. 
A fellow Ohioan said recently that a re- 
tailer must run like the devil to stay 
where he is. 

The distribution machine—trade and 
transportation—has grown to enormous 
proportions. It has become so broad 
in its ramifications that it now employs 
more persons than manufacture does. It 
has absorbed many persons formerly so 


required. One hundred and twenty mil- 
lions obtain their daily needs through its 
varied forms. Almost one-half of them 
depend on its pay rolls. 

Today distribution does two funda- 
mental things. It meets, in continually 
improving methods, the wants of its 
customers. It develops customer demand 
by showing consumers the value and the 
use of products. 

Where the wants of the consuming 
public are definite, distribution costs 
will, of course, be less than where these 
wants are being created through the 
efforts of distributors. In both of these 
fields, however, there are tremendous 
variations in the methods employed, all 
based on studies to meet conditions that 
will make the public acquisition of 
articles most easy. 

The automobile suddenly caught hun- 
dreds of retailers unprepared for the 
radical changes in living and in public 
demands. The economies of mass pro- 
duction were only possible if this in- 
creased output could be sold. Skilled 
men came into the field of distribution. 


More travel and better living 


AUTOMOBILES, good roads, and the 
war have made travel much more gen- 
eral. People found out more how other 
people lived, and the desire for increased 
comfort came with improved industrial 
conditions. Radios, motion pictures, and 


7M magazines have all tended to increase 


these wants, so that today people every- 


: where are much more interested in the 


KEYSTONE VIEW 


| refinements of living than ever before. 


Obviously, the small storekeeper 


Customers now know exactly what 
kind of goods and services they want 


Better transportation brings cities 
into competition with small towns 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


The traveling sample room is 
a new distribution development 


through years of dealings with folks of 
simple demands had not fortified him- 
self for the change in their habits, which 
rapidly accompanied the use of the au- 
tomobile. In turn, the small-town re- 
tailer was distressed as his customers 
found the neighboring city had become 
only 30 minutes away. The city’s large 
stores learned that a cold, calculating 
public was making unheard-of demands. 

Naturally, in this rapidly changing 
field, few have recognized that the con- 
sumer is regulating distribution. What 
she wants she gets and she knows defi- 
nitely what she wants. As her tastes and 
demands both for goods and service 
make themselves felt, retailing shifts ac- 
cordingly. It does not always shift 
quickly enough, and, therefore, the com- 
plications. 


Governmental interference 


MANY merchants of the old school be- 
lieved that the Government should help 
to rid them of new competition, which 
they regarded as unfair. They forgot 
that the public had changed and that 
they had not kept up with the changed 
conditions. Some politicians were eager 
to take advantage of and to encourage 
this agitation, most of which was di- 
tected against chain stores. As a result 
misunderstanding has been heaped up- 
on misunderstanding. 

Even though chain stores sell but a 
fraction of the merchandise that the 
consuming public buys, their success has 
een SO great as to attract a lot of atten- 
tion. In some states sales taxes have 
been employed to punish chain-store 


selling. Other retailers found that, in- 
stead of punishing chain stores, the sales 
tax foisted more problems on the entire 
retail industry. If, after careful study, 
a sales tax is found to be a proper 
method of raising government revenue, 
it should be used for that reason, but it 
certainly should never be used as it has 
been in the heat of misunderstanding 
and economic conflict. 

Much has been written about the cost 
of and the waste in distribution. The 
cost for the different types and classes 
of service which the public demands 
must vary tremendously. In some in- 
stances, the service constitutes but about 
15 per cent of the retail price; in others, 
it may rise as high as 50 per cent. The 
customer chooses the type of service she 
desires. Peculiarly, however, no one sin- 
gle road or one single best method has 
been developed. The success of increased 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


The peddler’s wagon, one of the oldest forms of selling, 
continues, and will, as long as there is demand for it 


distribution is undoubtedly the number 
of methods that have been used and the 
resourcefulness shown in creating and 
answering customer demand. 

In the past several years, many waste- 
ful methods have disappeared. Less fa- 
vorable business conditions will elimi- 
nate others; but the live, successful dis- 
tributor of 1931 has already realized 
that the customer is boss, that demands 
of this boss continually change, and 
that he must change with them. 


Distributing in endless ways 


THE ramifications of distributive 
methods are unending. Catalog sell- 
ing, house-to-house selling, retail out- 
lets, manufacturer-to-consumer outlets, 
cash stores, payment stores, department 
stores, manufacturers’ agents, are but a 
(Continued on page 140) 














7 EW BUSINESS, distribu- 
tion, sales.”” That is the cry 
of American business and 
yet company after company 
neglects to use all the tools 

at hand in the effort to dig out new 

business. 

Many sales managers and sales direc- 
tors in laying out plans to gain the 
maximum of new business, consider 
only three units as capable of sales ac- 
tion—salesmen, officers and present cus- 
tomers. But there is a fourth sales unit 
fully as powerful and effective as any 
of these. That unit is the directors. 

We have all read of the responsibility 
of directors, how their names inspire the 
public’s confidence in a corporation or 
institution; how their guiding hands 
steer the financial course and select 
capable offieers. We know that in these 
directors the stockholders have placed 
their trust. The directors are expected 
to safeguard the interests of all con- 
cerned, to see that the business is run on 
a sound financial basis and 
that the management is 





By Ray A. Ilg 





Vice President, the National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. L. LAMBDIN 


selling ideas, or selling their concern. 

It stands to reason that every director 
has valuable experience in some kind of 
selling that the company or institution 
on whose board he serves could use to 
great advantage. Not only can his ex- 
perience help the institution through 
advice given, but he, himself, can do 
an actual selling job for them. That is 
why the healthy growth of any institu- 
tion is assured, if the directors will take 
off their coats and go to work. 


Encourage the directors 


THE problem of getting full benefit 
from the experience and services of the 
directors rests with the officers of the 
institution. It may be necessary to over- 
come the thought that the loan of a 
name and reputation is enough to give 
to the institution. 

It can always be pointed out that the 
tie of a director to his company is moral 
as well as financial. The stockholders 


expect him to give to their corporation 
or institution the maximum of his ex. 
perience and judgment. They expect 
him to devote direct efforts toward 
making their institution prosperous, 
Wherever this is not done, a company 
or institution is missing a truly golden 
opportunity to obtain new business, 

We must not get the idea that it is 
the directors’ fault when institutions do 
not receive their maximum support. It 
is usually the fault of the institution in 
not showing the way to the directors. 

Directors are directors because they 
are successful men, and successful men 
are generally busy. A director usually 
has his own business to run, if not sev- 
eral of them. He can give only a limited 
time to the work of his directorship, but 
if the use of this limited time is care- 
fully planned, the results will be well 
worth while. 

In view of this, it is simply a part of 
the work of the company or institution 
to show the directors just what they 





keen, careful and produc- 
tive. 

This is all true, but in 
the rapid race of business 
today, stockholders expect 
and demand even more of 
the directors. 

The director of today is 
part of a sales unit. He is 
expected to do for the in- 
stitution on whose board 
he serves, the same real 
job of selling that he does 
or has done for his own 
company. 

Men are selected as di- 
rectors because of their 
ability and reputation. 
They have earned this in 
most cases through some 
business of their own. No 














matter what business they 
have been in, their success 
has depended mainly on 
selling—selling themselves, 
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The directors are like a great hand with fingers capable of touching 
vital spots that will reveal new business for the institution 
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of the Sales Force 








* EVERY company regards its directors as 


among its greatest assets but, says Mr. Ilg,few 
of them take full advantage of the services 
their directors can offer. He describes some 
ways in which his own bank puts its directors 
to work and uses not only their names but 
their personalities in getting new business 


can do, tell them the easiest way to do 
it, and keep them informed as to the 
progress and results. 


Selling cash and credit 


SOME things that have been done along 
this line should be of interest to all large 
companies, corporations and _institu- 
tions. It happens that our particular 
problem has been with a bank. The bank 
of today is sales-minded and is mer- 
chandising its products, cash and credit, 
just as any other line of business mer- 
chandises its product. To do a thorough 
job of merchandising, it is absolutely 
necessary that the directors take an ac- 
tive part in the sales program. 

What can a bank do to get maximum 
counsel and actual sales help from its 
directors? There are several logical steps. 

The first is so simple that it is likely 
to be overlooked. The institution must 
be sold to the directors. If this is not 
done, they are likely to accept the direc- 
torship as an honor and a business task 
to which they will devote a minimum 
of time. A real interest and enthusiasm 
for the task at hand must be stirred up 
within them. They must be made to feel 
every achievement and every failure. In 
other words, they must become a part 
of the institution. 

This can be done only through per- 








sonal contact. The di- 
rectors must learn to 
like the officers of the 
institution, who are 
ready and eager to 
work with them. 

Every opportunity 
should be utilized to 
bring officers and di- 
rectors together. 

If the institution has 
an officers’ luncheon 
room, it is advisable 
that at least one di- 
rector be invited to 
luncheon each day, 
in order that he may 
meet the officers on a personal basis. 

The directors must be invited to all 
institution functions, such as outings, 
meetings and parties. They should be 
kept informed as to all institution ac- 
tivities; not only business activities, but 
also those which promote internal good 
will. They should be on the mailing list 
for all institution publications. 

Just as the institution must be sold 
to the directors, so must the directors 
be sold to the institution. Every em- 
ployee should know the names of the 
directors and something about their 
business affiliations. This is especially 
important in the development end of the 
business. That is where the names of 


If you are going to use 


your directors you must 
sell them to the public 












directors and their 
affiliations are part of 
the everyday work. 
They are constantly 
in use. 

If a director has the 
confidence he should 
have in the institution 
and is willing to rec- 
ommend it to his 
friends, surely he 
should do his own 
| business with that in- 
stitution. 

In the case of a 
bank, it is only natural 
to expect the directors 
to keep their own ac- 
counts and those of 
businesses with which 
they are affiliated with 
the bank. 

In a case recently 
brought to my atten- 
- 8 tion, a bank which was 

soliciting a large ac- 

count learned that the 

president of the pros- 

pect-concern was a 

friend of one of the 
directors. This fact was brought to his 
attention. He replied, “If you will 
look at your records, you will see that 
your director does not do his business 
with your bank. Why then, because of 
my affiliation with him, should I give 
you my business?” 
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Getting directors’ accounts 


THAT was a hard question to answer, 
but the remedy was simple. The bank 
got the director’s account. 

Once the directors are sold on and 
to the institution, how can you best use 
their services? 

Naturally, the first step is to get their 
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own business and the business that can 
be gained through their affiliations. 
* Reaching farther, it will be found that 
the directors are like a great hand, with 
fingers capable of touching here and 
there a spot which will reveal new busi- 
ness for the bank. 

The directorate of the modern bank 
is formed with the idea of giving a cross- 
section of business so that every major 
industry and line of business is covered. 
Naturally this gives the bank the com- 
bined knowledge of these men regarding 
general business conditions. This infor- 
mation is as valuable in soliciting new 
accounts as in passing on credit. The 
business wisdom which the directors 
give the officers can be passed on to 
prospects and customers as part of the 
bank’s selling argument. 

If you are to use your directors in 
soliciting business, it is necessary to sell 
your directors to the public. We have 
advertised the names of our directors 
to the public because we know that they 
carry a Sales weight which no one other 
argument can possibly approach. The 
directors’ names should be used in ad- 
vertising, on statements and in direct 
mail work. The directorate is the central 
pillar around which the whole bank 
functions. This is true not only of banks, 
but of other institutions and corpora- 
tions. 

The greatest pride-building element 
























A letter or phone call from a director often opens 
the way for a salesman to call on a prospect 
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in any venture is success. Therefore, 
to make directors proud of their direc- 
torship, it is necessary that they be ac- 
quainted with all the progress made 
within the institution. If one director 
accomplishes a notable feat in getting 
new business, or if an officer or clerk 
deserves praise, let the directors know 
about it. It has been found advisable 
to have frequent meetings of the officers 
and directors at which all such matters 
can be discussed and plans made for 
getting new business. 


Interest in sales contests 


BANKS have really just entered the 
merchandising field but their progress 
shows momentum gathered by direct, 
concentrated effort. 

Today we find sales contests common 
in banks. Not so many years ago such 
things were unheard of as far as banks 
were concerned. In these sales contests, 
which are usually worked on a point 
basis with teams formed by the em- 
ployees, it is a decided help if a director 
be assigned to each team. His team 
mates can call on him to use his in- 
fluence in soliciting accounts which will 
go to the credit of his selling unit. 

In this way he becomes a part of the 
actual selling organization and places 
himself side by side with the officers and 
clerks in the effort to build the bank. 


He is regarded as the leader of his team 
and cannot help but feel that he must 
produce business to meet the high 
opinion in which his team holds him, 4 
director is only human. He, like every 
other leader, does not want to play on 
a losing team. 

However, when directors are asked 
to help in getting new business, this 
help must be reduced to a minimum, 
This is the task of the officer in charge 
of development. He must see that al] 
research and planning are done before 
a selling job is brought to the director’ 
attention. 

This officer should be the working 
contact between the directors and the 
officers insofar as new business is con- 
cerned. He should know the directors 
and have a detailed list of every di- 
rector’s affiliations. He must be able to 
decide in the case of a particular pros- 
pect just what director or directors can 
help best and how their help can be re- 
duced to a minimum of work and effort, 

The officer in charge of development 
must make out a detailed report on each 
prospect to be solicited. At our bank we 
call this a “job ticket.”’ It contains all 
potent information regarding the pros- 
pect—the name of the company, the 
name of the individual to be solicited, 
the officers, the size, kind of business, 
where business is conducted and all out- 
side affiliations and cross _ references. 
The report also contains a résumé of all 
previous calls and contacts made with 
the prospect. 


Directors can pave the way 


THEN the officer in charge of the de- 
velopment must decide how a director or 
directors can be of most help. The de- 
cision should be definitely stated in a 
memorandum attached to this job ticket. 
Usually this memorandum will urge 
only a letter or telephone call, but some- 
times a personal solicitation by the di- 
rector is necessary. 

Just the other day we had an inter- 
esting case where several of 
our directors helped in get- 
ting a very desirable account. 

We learned that a large 
company in the Middle West 
was considering trading im 
the New England market. We 
obtained a complete report of 
the company, its credit stand- 
ing, its activity and methods 
of doing business. We found 
that one of our directors 
knew the man in power. We 
explained the situation to this 
director and asked him to 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Gasoline Prepares for Tomorrow 


ORTUNATE is the 

manufacturer who, 

from a limited num- 

ber of raw materials, 

is able to produce the 
diversity of products which 
his customers may demand. 
Fortunate, indeed, if varia- 
tions in the characteristics 
of his raw materials offer 
no insurmountable obstacles 
in meeting rigid specifica- 
tions. Still more fortunate 
when science and technology 
give his processes of manu- 
facture such flexibility that 
he can practically say to the 
trade, “Gentlemen, what 
will you have?” 

Today the manufacturer 
of petroleum products is that 
fortunate individual. The 
latest link in the chain of 
methods which have come 
from the research laboratory 
appears to have added flexi- 
bility enabling another long 
step toward perfection in 
utilizing a rich natural re- 
source to the full. The chem- 
ist calls it hydrogenation. 

The ancient philosophers 
conceived the earth and its 
envelope of gases which we 
call air to be made of four 
primal substances—earth, 
air, fire, and water. The 
modern scientist finds a 
place in his scheme of things 
for 92 elements. The ultra- 
Modern scientist has a no- 
tion that eventually we shall 
find everything compounded 
from a single simple sub- 
stance, say, hydrogen. But, 
in the meantime, the 92 
elements are our building 
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By HARRISON E. HOWE 


Editor, ‘’Industrial and Engineering Chemistry”’ 
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Crude oil is scrubbed in water in these 
tanks and certain elements removed 
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HYDROGENATION is a new process 


for refining petroleum. If you are not an oil 
man its connection with your business may 
seem remote. And yet hydrogenation prom- 
ises to touch your life every time you put 
your foot on the starter of your automobile 


or a drop of oil on a machine in your plant 


stones. Of the 92, carbon 
and hydrogen are among the 
most important and what is 
about to be done with petro- 
leum largely involves break- 
ing up the huge petroleum 
molecule into these elemental 
substances and then recom- 
bining them to meet specifi- 
cations. It is obviously the 
neat way to do it, but to 
learn how has required a 
great expenditure of treasure 
and painstaking research by 
a large number of highly 
trained men for more than 
a generation. 


Studied hydrogen 


WHEN Friedrich Bergius 
began his study of anthra- 
cite and fuels in general, 
primarily for the purpose of 
transforming low-grade fuels 
into those of higher value, 
he decided to synthesize 
coal, that he might learn 
more of the natural process. 
Ultimately he was able to 
make an anthracite from 
wood. His further studies 
led him to believe that, if 
he supplied the missing hy- 
drogen, carbon might be 
caused to unite with it in 
a way to form liquid fuels. 
When the first International 
Conference on Bituminous 
Coal met in Pittsburgh in 
1926, details were presented, 
together with samples of 
what had been done. Some- 
what before this time the 
Interessengemeinschaft, fa- 
miliarly known as the Ger- 
man I. G., had become in- 
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WILLIAM RITTASE 


A Monument to the Romance of Industry 


Constantly seeking better gasolines and lubricants, science today takes petroleum to huge 
refineries where the crude oil is shaken apart and its molecules put together again in new 
proportions. Processes now permit recovery of a gallon of gasoline from a gallon of crude 
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terested in the same field of research as 
a logical carrying forward of its develop- 
ment of high pressure and catalytic re- 
actions. Then one day we learned that 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey had acquired an interest in the pro- 
cess so far as it applied to petroleum. 

It is an interesting example of the 
cumulative benefits that come from suc- 
cessive applications of research and 
special knowledge. To the contribution 
of Bergius, the I. G. added its enormous 
research and developmental facilities 
and brought the process to a commercial 
scale. Coal and coal tar are now being 
utilized in Germany to produce liquid 
fuels by a direct hydrogenation process. 
Along comes Standard of New Jersey 
with its special knowledge of petroleum, 
of petroleum products, and petroleum 
market requirements. By a still further 
substantial research contribution Stand- 
ard makes such adaptations, changes, 
and improvements as may be required 
to proceed with the hydrogenation of 
various crude oils and crude oil products. 

In the lifetime of many who may read 
these lines, the character of the oil busi- 
ness has completely changed so far as 
products are concerned. Some still re- 
member when the kerosene lamp was the 
universal light source. In those days the 
refiner would have liked to work off a 
little gasoline in the kerosene and so 
specifications and tests were perfected 
to prevent this in the interests of safety. 

Today it is the other way about. To 
meet the enormous demand for gasoline 
we have progressed step by step toward 
the possibility of converting as much of 
the crude oil as may be required into a 
motor spirit. At first simple distillation 
or the stripping of the crude oil gave 
sufficient gasoline. What re- 
mained behind was worked 
into kerosene, lubricants, fuel 
oils, paraffin, tars, and what 
not. 


More gasoline per barrel 


NEXT followed the era of 
cracking, which meant that 
whereas the average crude oil 
had yielded, say, 20 or 25 per 
cent of gasoline by simple dis- 
tillation, the molecules could 
how be broken down to the 
point where 35 to 50 per cent 
of gasoline might be expected. 
It is the perfection of the crack- 
ing process that has kept auto- 
mobiles running and successive 
improvements from liquid 
Phase to vapor phase to gase- 
ous phase have pushed up that 
35 per cent gasoline yield. 
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But cracking has not made possible 
the complete conversion of crude oil to 
gasoline, nor has it made possible the 
production of a lubricating oil or a 
motor fuel of exact specifications irre- 
spective of the characteristics of the 
crude oil. No one knows how much has 
been lost in fuel and how much has been 
spent in money in an effort to eliminate 
sulphur, particularly from the Mexican 
and South American crudes which run 
high in this element. Sulphur is objec- 
tionable largely because of the corrosion 
to the parts of an engine which will ob- 
tain under certain conditions of tem- 
perature and operation. 

Another thing, processes which yielded 
a highly satisfactory lubricating oil have 
not heretofore made possible the ideal 
lubricant. The ideal lubricant should 
show a minimum change in consistency 
or viscosity under the widely varying 
temperature conditions of modern com- 
bustion engine operation. It should have 
a high flash point to prevent evaporation 
at the high temperatures accompanying 
great speed. Finally, its carbon content 
should be low, to insure minimum dep- 
osition in the motor. 


An ideal lubricant? 


NOW these desirable features vary to a 
large extent with the type of crude oil 
employed in their manufacture. Hydro- 
genation used in combination with dis- 
tillation and cracking or, in some places, 
alone, promises to give the long-desired 
balance in production, to enable the 
manufacture of gasoline with any de- 
sired characteristics and to make pos- 
sible the ideal lubricant. 

Hydrogenation is expensive. At pres- 
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ent to erect the plant costs roughly $600 
per barrel of oil to be treated daily. This 
initial cost will doubtless make its ad- 
vent in the petroleum industry some- 
what slow, particularly at a time when 
we appear to have an excess of petro- 
leum products. In this connection it is 
interesting to remember that about 20 
years ago a specialist predicted that to- 
day we should have to use our oil shale 
and industrial alcohol to find enough 
fuel to keep our motors running. A plant 
operating at a high pressure and high 
temperature with a large volume of 
crude material is necessarily expensive 
to build. 

More than that, hydrogen is not a 
cheap raw material. But let us look into 
the process. 


Only one raw material 


THE refinery can be self-contained, re- 
quiring only crude oil to be brought in. 
Some of the residual products from the 
refining of the crude oil suffice for heat 
and power. The gases from the cracking 
operation can be used for power and as 
a source of hydrogen. The commercial 
unit at Bayway, N. J., first removes the 
hydrogen sulfide from the refinery gases, 
burns this objectionable gas for heat, 
and sends the clean gas through catalytic 
furnaces which, under the temperatures 
obtained, convert the hydrocarbons into 
hycrogen and carbon dioxide. The lat- 
ter is then removed under pressure by 
scrubbing through water. 

The hydrogen is now ready under 
compression to be mixed with the oil 
stock to be treated. The mixture under 
high pressure is preheated and then sent 
to enormous forgings of alloy steel in 





Special alloy steels were needed to make compressors which would 
stand the severe service to *vhich they are put in the new oil processes 
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which is the catalyst. In these converters 
the reaction proceeds toward the pre- 


‘determined product, and there follows 


a series of separations with constantly 
decreased pressure, until the product is 
run to storage and that part which was 
not converted is recirculated. 

The excess gas from the separators 
goes to the burners as additional power 
supply. 

This outline, which is intended to be 
no more than superficial, that you may 
not be burdened with technical details, 
is a brief log of a process which seems 
simple but involves a number of things 
that although they can be noted in short 
sentences, represent thousands of man- 
hours and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

It would be interesting if one could 
make an accurate compilation of what 
has been involved in the development of 
the special alloy steels, and in the per- 
fection of catalysts that will withstand 
the sulphur, in particular, and other ma- 
terials that might poison them, render 
them inoperative, and require shutting 
down the plant for their replacement. 
Compressors of the type required are a 
separate problem. In any plant of the 
kind the efficiency of the valves comes 
near to being the very heart of the whole 
establishment. 


A romance of industry 


REMOTE control, continuous depend- 
able analyses to guard against danger- 
ous mixtures of gases, engineering ma- 
terials that will withstand the tremen- 
dously severe service and, above all, the 
numerous safety factors that must be 
introduced—these are all chapters in the 
romance of modern industry. 
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It is difficult to have those unfamiliar 
with the problems understand just what 
it means to be able to take a crude, 
asphaltic in its characteristics, and from 
it produce a long list of oils more paraf- 
finic than those heretofore obtainable 
only from the highest quality paraffinic- 
base petroleum. 

That is what results from shaking 
apart these petroleum molecules and 
pressing together again the carbon and 
the right amount of hydrogen. The 
petroleum refiner is most interested to 
know what he may expect from different 
charging stocks. 

We have the feeling that if the hy- 
drogenation process did no more than 
enable the production of lubricating oils 
to specification from any type of crude 
oil, it would be outstanding in its indus- 
trial contribution. It is not generally 
appreciated just what those few drops 
of lubricating oil in the right place are 
worth in making the wheels of industry 
go round, and there has been more con- 
cern about the possible shortage of lubri- 
cating oil in years to come than the 
shortage of fuels. We have known how 
to supplement our fuel supply for in- 
ternal combustion engines but we have 
not known just what might be done on 
lubrication. 

Thus far we have but briefly indicated 
the significance of hydrogenation to the 
ultimate consumer. On the assumption 
that motor users everywhere desire to 
continue their operation, these few facts 
may be of special interest. At present the 
United States demand for gasoline is 
approximately 440 million barrels an- 
nually. We have at our disposal, say, a 
billion barrels of crude oil. 

If all of this crude were treated by 
processes available before hydrogena- 


tion, 600 million barrels of gasoline 
could be produced. If everyone used the 
most efficient distillation and cracking 
methods and made the 440 million 
barrels of gasoline annually demanded, 
then 740 million barrels of crude oj] 
would suffice. 


Ample supply of gasoline 


NOW consider hydrogenation as a sup- 
plemental step, and the amount of gaso- 
line that can be produced from crude oi] 
becomes wholly a question of economics, 
If the gasoline and lubricating oils are 
more valuable than other sources of 
power, so that coal would be used to 
supply the heat and power of the re- 
finery, then it would be possible to make 
a gallon of gasoline from a gallon of 
crude oil. A 100 per cent conversion pro- 
gram would, therefore, mean 440 million 
barrels of gasoline from 440 million bar- 
rels of crude. On a program of 90 per 
cent conversion, 490 million barrels of 
crude would answer. Eighty per cent 
would mean 550 million barrels of crude 
at a maximum. 

Stated differently, to maintain the 
present use of internal combustion en- 
gines, hydrogenation makes necessary a 
smaller volume of crude petroleum and 
takes some of the pressure off the eco- 
nomic geologist who thus far has had to 
comb the earth to find additional new 
supplies to keep up the constant increase 
in the stream of gasoline. Hydrogena- 
tion, therefore, becomes an important 
factor in conservation. If not merely 
used as an excuse for bigger and better 
motor cars, it can bring a new sense of 
security to those who desire to continue 
to operate their motors, whether for 
business or pleasure. 


- 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL PHOTOS 


Tremendous treasure has been spent in perfecting the new refining processes. Just 
to build the plant costs $600 per barrel of crude oil to be treated daily 
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Buyers Specify His Products 


By FRED W. SHIBLEY 


Vice President, Bankers’ Trust Company 


DECORATIONS BY LOUIS FANCHER 


GREAT many busi- 
ness men and well 
known economists, 
apparently, have 
become convinced 

that overproduction is the pri- 
mary cause of the general and 
persistent depression which ex- 
ists in all forms of industry at 
present. It is such an outstand- 
ing cause of noncoordination 
between supply and demand 
that it is blamed for most of 
our current economic ills. 
When we behold the sales 
price of a raw material in uni- 
versal use declining steadily, 
while, at the same time, this 
particular raw material is being 
produced on a basis beyond the 
capacity of consumption, it is 
quite natural to ascribe the 
price decline to overproduction. 
When great numbers of men 
are thrown out of work because there 
is no demand for the goods they were 
producing, we blame overproduction. 
We have become fairly certain, after 
several years of observation and experi- 
ience, that overproduction is the disease 
which is gnawing at the vitals of the 
textile industry, and we wonder why 
such astute business men as the pro- 
ducers of textile fabrics, should operate 
their spindles and their looms day and 
night when statistics, easily available, 
demonstrate that consumer needs, in re- 
cent years could be filled by operating 
the mills only in the sunlight hours. If 
we look about us keenly and study the 
Ways of men and the movements of in- 
dustry, we will behold on every hand 





IN EVERY industry, certain men, though 
they seem little different from other men, at- 
tain outstanding success. Mr. Shibley had 
wondered about this. A sales agent for a 
textile mill gave him an answer in the phrase, 
“Buyers specify our product.” When a 
product is recognized as being above the 
level of its competitors, the manufacturer's 


chances of succeeding are unusually good 


markets satiated, apparently, by over- 
production of unwanted goods. 


Facilities of overproduction 


THERE is no question that the fac- 
tories, the machinery, the power, and 
the human beings exist to create such 
overproduction. Expressed in another 
way, potential production far exceeds 
the capacity to consume. It would seem, 
therefore, that the fine old law of sup- 
ply and demand is badly out of balance 
and that not only individual action, but 
government cooperation, is needed to 
coordinate production with consump- 
tion. But is the problem, in the final 
analysis, what it superficially appears 


to be, or is it as difficult to 
solve as seems now to be the 
case? 

The place to find answers to 
all intriguing problems, social 
or economic, is not at a desk 
in a bank, law office, editorial 
room, or generally in areas 
more or less removed from the 
struggle of business. It is out 
on the firing line where things 
are made manifest and where 
cases, not theories, may be 
studied at first hand. 

As I am intensely interested 
in the cotton textile industry, 
I recently visited many mills, 
both north and south, seeking 
to discover if overproduction 
was really being placed under 
control through cooperative re- 
striction of spindle-operating 
hours. I found most of the mills 
in the sections visited operating 
on a curtailed weekly schedule in an 
effort to balance production with mar- 
ket requirements. 

I visited one mill, however, where I 
heard no mention of the troubles of the 
textile industry. This mill did not appear 
to be exceptional. It was clean, its ma- 
chinery was modern, and yet I have 
been in many mills which, to an inex- 
pert observer like myself, seemed to be 
running as efficiently. The product was 
plain gray goods, produced on stand- 
ard automatic looms, but all the looms 
in that mill were running tirelessly on 
this one fabric. I was informed that 
enough orders were on hand to keep all 
the looms running for several months. 

Here was a phenomenon, and yet the 
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president of the company made no ex- 
planation. I left that mill wondering, 
and was still wondering several days 
later when I met its selling agent on the 
train for New York. He and I recapitu- 
lated our various experiences, for he, 
too, had been making a trip to obtain 
first-hand information. Among other 
things, I told him of my visit to the mill 
which was able to run steadily on a sin- 
gle product.in a section where similar 
mills were operating only in a limited 
way. 

“What’s the answer?” I inquired. 

“Well, you see,” he replied laconically, 
“buyers specify the product of that 
mill.” 

“But that product is only gray cotton 
cloth,” I returned. 

“I know,” he said. “Nevertheless it 
is a superior product and the consumers 
seem to know it.” 


Eliminating overproduction 


HERE was an idea, concrete, specific, 
convincing—not a new idea, but a won- 
derful idea nevertheless. I recognized 
immediately that this idea eliminated 
the word “overproduction” from its 
category of terms. If buyers specify a 
product in preference to all other similar 
products, there is reasonable assurance 
that the maker of such product can 
operate his factory profitably in periods 
of business depression and, of course, 


with satisfactory results in times of 
prosperity. 

He has only to observe scrupulously 
and continuously one rule, which is not 
to permit his factories to grow so large 
that his individual attention and that 
of his key men may not be given con- 
stantly and untiringly to maintaining 
the peculiar quality which differentiates 
his product from competing products. 
He must not produce goods which con- 
sumers do not need. 

There is nothing unusual in this case. 
We know that in every industry excep- 
tional men prosper because of their 
exceptional abilities, the qualities of 
their products and the efficient personnel 
with which they surround themselves. 
Such men, with trained organizations 
producing superior products at low 
costs and marketing them by direct and 
economical methods of distribution, 
never seem to feel the effects of hard 
times. Their employees do not find 
themselves living an existence of ups 
and downs, because the time of em- 
ployment runs at a satisfactory level. 
But tirelessly thinking and planning 
brains are necessary for such an accom- 
plishment. 

A man died a few weeks ago in New 
Jersey, leaving an estate of some 80 
million dollars which had been accumu- 
lated over a long period of years, from 
the making of canned soup which was 
sold in practically every market through- 


out the world. Even chain stores, which 
might have preferred to sell canned 
soups bearing their own labels, had to 
sell his soups instead because their cus- 
tomers asked for them. 


Better than the ordinary 


ONE man makes a better automobile 
at a price than any other man. Buyers 
specify it. He succeeds, and his fellow 
men look upon him with wonder. He js 
only an ordinary man and his product 
is a simple piece of mechanism but, 
nevertheless, the best engineering 
thought of modern times is put into 
that particular automobile and every 
ounce of material is coordinated with 
every other ounce in terms of quality, 
tensile strength, and finish. 

Another man manufactures a com- 
mon soap, following exactly the system 
of thought and planning of the canned 
soup maker and the automobile man. 
On the surface his soap does not seem 
to be superior to other similar soaps, but 
somehow consumers generally know 
about it and specify it by name. 

Then there is the manufacturer of 
towels who makes a million towels a day 
and sells them throughout the world. A 
towel is just a towel, so most towel 
makers think, but this man makes his 
towels distinctive as to quality, style, 
color, and finish. Buyers specify them, 
so he thrives and his workers find steady 
employment. 

Another thinker again, makes a prod- 
uct difficult to differentiate from com- 
peting products which possess every 
characteristic of excellence which he has 
been able to devise for his merchandise. 
He must find a way out to the goal, 
profits and success, so he concentrates on 
costs, with a patience and a concentra- 
tion his competitors have not employed. 
He discovers that an inefficient work- 
man is a liability, that the efficient 
mechanic will do more work in shorter 
time than the inefficient worker, that 
he will build quality into his work, will 
make less waste in doing it, and will 
cause the minimum of wear and tear to 
the machines and tools he uses. His.em- 
ployer is thus able to lower costs ma- 
terially and make profits which are not 
apparent to his competitors. This manu- 
facturer eliminates inefficient men from 
his pay roll, lowers his costs, makes a 
better product, and realizes profits. 

The modern Diogenes who travels 
throughout the country looking not only 
for the honest, but the successful man, 
will find him in practically every com- 
munity, a prosperous farmer who knows 
his soil and its needs, a rotater of crops, 
a student of markets who plans intelli- 
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gently what to grow, how many pigs to 
fatten, how many cows to milk, and 
who is forever coaxing nitrogen into the 
soil of his farm. 

He will find him in the person of a 
dealer in automobiles, agricultural im- 
plements, electric refrigerators, tires, or 
other familiar products, who knows 
what rent he can afford to pay for his 
shop, where best to locate it, how many 
and what kind of help to hire, how much 
credit to extend and to what class of cus- 
tomers to extend it. He will find this 
man operating chain stores and he will 
discover him a’so conducting an inde- 
pendent store in successful competition 
with the chains. Perhaps he may be 
found in the person of a manufacturer 
of silk fabrics who has made a profit 
during the current year when the price 
of raw silk has declined steadily month 
after month, from $4.85 a pound to 
$2.15 a pound. 

Brains do not explain it all. Old- 
fashioned common sense plays an im- 
portant part. Strict attention to busi- 
ness is also highly important. Such a 
man does not dread hard work. He loves 
it. He delights in success because it en- 
ables him to interpret himself primarily 
to himself, for nothing is more interest- 
ing and entertaining to anyone than the 
play of his own faculties. 

“God’s in his heaven, all’s right with 
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the world” is such a man’s steadfast 
opinion. 

He is deeply rooted in life, in the 
love of his family and of his country. 


They specify his apples 


ONE of these men whom I know quite 
well, has a large orchard in Massachu- 
setts. His home and his barns sit on a 
hill where he and his family and his 
help can bathe in the sunshine and 
breathe pure air. His orchards lean to 
the south. Every year he has a crop. 
No Macintosh apples produced any- 
where are more fragrant, more juicy, 
or more delicious than his. All his prod- 
uct is hand-picked, individually in- 
spected, graded by machines, wrapped 
in tissue paper, packed in cartons, 
stored temporarily in refrigerated ware- 
houses and then shipped either direct to 
consumers or to dealers who purchase, 
because their customers specify his 
apples. 

That man has made a comfortable 
fortune on what many farmers would 
term worthless hillside land. He is a 
philosopher looking out over the world 
kindly from his hill, a delightful gen- 
tleman with whom to spend a few hours 
walking among the fragrant trees, dis- 
cussing life and its meanings. 

Numerous such cases crowd into 


The modern Diogenes, looking for honest and success- 
ful men, will find them today in every community 
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mind as I write. The examples and 
types referred to are sufficient, however, 
to point out the moral of that idea which 
germinated in my brain when my friend, 
te selling agent, gave me that thought- 
provoking answer, “Buyers specify his 
product.” 

The potentialities of useful service 
and profit, the ultimate aims of every 
form of industry, embodied in this idea 
of the buyer specifying a product, are 
not only interesting but inspiring. Buy- 
ers specify the products of every class of 
men whose products, genius, skill, or 
ability in any form are superior. Such 
men differentiate themselves from those 
who are content to travel along the well- 
worn road of traditionary practices, 
traditionary thinking, and traditionary 
living. There is always a market for 
what they produce and for what they 
have for sale, whether tangible or in- 
tangible. Will Rogers has found a na- 
tional market for his wit much more 
profitable relatively to the capital in- 
vested, than Henry Ford has found for 
his car. 

Competition in industry is keen be- 
cause there are so many competitors. 
Price is the dominating market factor 
because buyers dictate the terms of sale. 
As a nation we think and act too much 
alike. We are influenced in too great a 

(Continued on page 130) 
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SAVINGS HANGS ON 
Formerly New York City chamber- Iron has been Stanley Baldwin's 
lain, Henry Bruere becomes presi- 
dent of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
now the largest savings bank. His 
hobby, practical political science 


family tradition for generations, 
Even though the statesman’s iron 
shares are practically worthless, 
from sentiment he will not sell out 





AHEAD 
Cyrus S. Eaton of Cleveland is 
leading one of the sharpest corpor- 
ation battles in history. He seems 
to be succeeding in blocking the 
Bethlehem- Y oungstown steel merger 









AIR LORD RESEARCHER 
The new air-rail hook-up across L. R. Smith, head of A. O. Smith 


Canada is headed by James A. 
Richardson, Winnipeg grain dealer. 
His interests control most of the air 
mail contracts, conduct air schools 


Corporation, Milwaukee, believes 
in research. He filled a new build- 
ing with scientists to find ways to 
eliminate needless manual laborers 





in 
de 
REBUILDS la 
He was with the New York Trust 
Company. Now Harvey D. Gibson fa 
becomes head of the Manufactur- in 
ers Trust Company which is being 
reorganized under his leadership - 
m 
SMALL, BUT— NEW KAHN de 
Of ten men honored with the title Gilbert Kahn, oldest son of Otto H. 
“Master Farmer” by the Prairie Kahn, becomes a junior partner in hi 
Farmer, Herbert Malsbury, Macou- Kuhn, Loeb & Co. His banking ex: pe 
pin, Iii., farms the smallest acreage. perience was with Equitable Trust, 
His 120 acres feed fine dairy cows where he worked up from the ranks ut 
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Why the Post Office Loses Money 


By CURTIS HODGES 


HORYDCZAK, WASHINGTON 
It is estimated that the proposed postal rate increase would 
cost business organizations about $40,000,000 a year 


Of the staff of NATION’S BUSINESS 


@ NOT long ago the Postmaster General proposed an in- 
crease in first-class postal rates. If this proposal should be 


carried out, you, along with almost everyone else in the coun- 


try, would be touched in a sensitive spot, the pocketbook. 
In this article are the important facts about the postal situation 


OSTMASTER General Walter 
F. Brown proposed recently to 
raise the rate on nonlocal sealed 
letter mail from two cents to two 
and one half cents an ounce and 
in that way eliminate the actual postal 
deficit of something like 50 million dol- 
lars a year. Congressional sentiment 
favors continuing the practice of pay- 
ing the deficit out of the public treasury. 

In a question such as this it is merely 
a matter of which public pocket loses the 
money for the public always pays. The 
public is the champion A-1, 100 per cent 
deficit payer. 

The idea of the postmaster general in 
his proposal is that the Post Office De- 
partment should be handled as any 
utility is handled and that the income 


should meet the expenses. There is one 
advantage in this view. It is that there 
might be a tendency to watch expenses 
more carefully. 

The benefit of the public it seems lies 
chiefly in the business of eliminating 
unnecessary expenses. 


The public pays, either way 


IF MR. BROWN’S proposal should 
finally meet with favor and should come 
up to his full expectations, the public 
would still be paying a deficit of about 
forty million dollars—painlessly. Mr. 
Brown would not expect the proposed 
increase to do more than wipe out the 
actual postal deficit which is around 
55 million. The entire deficit is about 





95 million dollars. But approximately 
40 million of the entire deficit is in- 
curred as a result of special and non- 
postal activities such as franked mail, 
penalty mail, expense of air mail and 
other special services. 

But this 40-million-dollar special and 
nonpostal deficit has already been 
“taken care of.” By an act of Congress, 
the postmaster general is able to elimin- 
ate this part of the deficit in a book- 
keeping way. 

This deficit is paid just the same out 
of the public treasury but the postmas- 
ter general is not compelled to take 
it into consideration in his comparison 
of income and expenses. 

The idea of those who oppose Mr. 
Brown’s plan is that the post-office busi- 
ness should be regarded as a service. It 
is pointed out that the heart and essence 
of private business is profits. 

Said one congressman: “If the post 
office were conducted as a business, a 
great many conveniences and services 
would be immediately discarded. The 
rural free delivery with all its value, but 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Can Farmers and City Men 


By T. N. Carver 


Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYDNEY FLETCHER 


HERE is an old but persistent 

fallacy to the effect that no one 

can get rich without making 

someone else poor. It is vari- 

ously expressed. Sometimes it is 
said that if there were not so many rich 
there would not be so many poor, or 
that if there were not so many poor 
there could not be so many rich. As in 
most persistent fallacies, there is at least 
a grain of truth in this theory. 

The trouble is that too many and too 
sweeping conclusions are drawn from 
that small grain of truth. When a rack- 
eteer gets rich he does, of course, get 
rich at the expense of someone else. It 
is equally true that a man may get rich 
by making others richer, that is by giv- 
ing the world something which is worth 
more than the world pays him. 

The fallacy seems to rest on the as- 
sumption that there is a fixed quantity 
of wealth in the world and that as one 
person or one group gets more of it less 
is left for others. 

“If a certain man or his family should 
continue to get richer during the next 
hundred years, as it has during the last 
25 years, it will own the country and all 
the rest of us will be its dependents.” 

“One dollar, put at compound inter- 
est, and allowed to accumulate for a few 
centuries, would amount to a sum far 
exceeding all the wealth in the world.” 


How do they make money? 


THESE and similar statements are in 
general circulation, and are calculated 
to give the impression that there is 
something inherently dangerous to the 
rest of us in the very nature of the 
money-getting process, whereas every- 
thing depends on the methods by which 
money is gotten or wealth acquired. 

If, for example, every time Mr. Ford 
made a dollar for himself, he made it 
by subtracting from the wealth of the 
rest of the world, one conclusion would 
follow. A very different conclusion 
would follow if it were found that every 
time he made a dollar for himself he 
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made the rest of the world two dollars 
richer. 

If the borrowers of the dollar which 
is put at compound interest invest it in 
new tools, and, through their use, suc- 
ceed in making more than twice as much 
as they pay in interest, the lender can 
never, by any possibility, own all the 
wealth of the world. The borrowers will 
gain on him every year and in the end, 
be richer than he. 

Of course, this is not saying that all 
men who make money make it by giving 
the world more than they get. It is say- 
ing, that they do not all make money as 


The invasion of the hunting grounds by peaceful 





the racketeer does. Every civilized na- 
tion is trying, and with some success, 
to make it difficult or impossible to get 
money by methods which impoverish 
others, and to encourage the making of 
money by methods which enrich others. 
Progress is measured by the success with 
which this is accomplished. 


Profits make sound loans 


AGAIN, it is not true that every bor- 
rower can increase his production suffi- 
ciently to enable him to pay interest and 
get rich besides. Nevertheless, some do 
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oth Prosper? 


“THE rich get richer and the poor get poorer.” This 


statement is sometimes regarded as economic fact. 


Professor Carver examines it, disposes of it—and 


also of several other common economic fallacies 


and wise lenders always prefer borrow- 
ers who can and do. Great financial 
houses, as well as small cooperative 
banks, prefer to finance productive and 
profitable enterprises rather than to lend 
on sound collateral without regard to 
the purpose for which the loan is to be 
used. 

One of the most recent and most un- 
expected restatements of the fallacy with 


infiltration is, in the end, just as disastrous as military invasion 





which we are here concerned is found in 
an article by Professor W. E. Dodd in 
the New York Times on “The Long 
Trail to Farm Relief.” In discussing the 
possibility of making the farmers pros- 
perous without injuring someone else, he 
says, “Is it possible to make all classes 
rich at the same time and keep them so? 
It is not possible .. . . He (Smith) 
thought a nation could lift itself by its 


boot straps, that all classes might be 
aided by all classes; that no class needed 
to be poor, as if poverty were not neces- 
sary to riches.” 


There may be plenty for all 


IF Professor Dodd merely means to say 
that it is of some advantage to city 
dwellers to have cheap food from the 
farms, no one could deny it. He would 
not be open to criticism if he were to 
say that, if the farmers will be content 
to work for very little so that city dwel- 
lers may have cheap food, the city 
dwellers will be glad to have them do so. 
But when he says that city dwellers can- 
not prosper if the farmers also prosper, 
he is going too far. 

It amounts to a flat denial of the 
possibility of a high degree of prosperity 
for everybody. Such a conclusion could 
only be supported by the assumption 
that there is a fixed or definitely limited 
amount of wealth to be had and, if some 
are to enjoy abundance, others must 
necessarily be impoverished. He might 
even go so far as to say that one class 
or group may sometimes or frequently 
gain at the expense of another. But to 
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imply that it is impossible for one group 
to prosper except at the expense of an- 
other is to ignore some rather important 
economic facts. 

There is nothing inherently impossi- 
ble or even especially difficult in a pro- 
gram for the general diffusion of pros- 
perity among all occupations throughout 
the country. All occupations can be 
given larger and larger incomes. This 
can be done without changing one essen- 
tial feature of our present economic 
system. All that is necessary is, first, to 
continue to encourage improvements in 
the arts of production that the average 
product per worker may continue to in- 
crease. Second, to take such measures as 
will avoid occupational congestion. The 
first policy will increase the national 
dividend, the second will insure a more 
and more equable division of that divi- 
dend among all classes. 


Help for unskilled labor 


TO AVOID occupational congestion, the 
first and obvious thing to do is to re- 
strict immigration still further. Even 
this country cannot carry the burden of 
unemployment and poverty for the 
whole world. So long as other countries 
with less enlightened policies than ours 
continue to relieve themselves of unem- 
ployment by sending their unemployed 
to us, we shall continue to 
have occupational conges- 
tion, that is, the overcrowd- 
ing of the ranks of unskilled 
labor. 

The second and almost 
equally obvious thing to do 
is to improve on our educa- 
tional policy. By means of 
this policy we are encourag- 
ing the movement of work- 
ers from the more crowded 
to the less crowded occupa- 
tions. This tends to thin out 
workers in the unskilled 
manual trades and to in- 
crease them in the higher 
intellectual trades where 
men are always scarce, 
though much scarcer in 
countries with a poor edu- 
cational system than in 
countries with good educa- 
tional systems. A high birth 
rate among the poor and 
uneducated has the same 
effect on the oversupply of 
manual labor as immigra- 
tion. One of the results of 
universal education is not Shs 
only to reduce the number 
of ignorant and unskilled 
workers, but to reduce the 
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birth rate among the few who remain in 
that state. 

No hunting tribe could ever maintain 
a standard of living above that of its 
neighboring tribes until it was able to 
control its own hunting ground. So long 
as more prolific and hungrier tribes 
could invade its hunting ground, they 
could reduce it to their own low stand- 
ard of living. Tribes and nations do not 
escape from this stern necessity of con- 
trolling their own sources of supply 
when they change from hunting to herd- 
ing, from herding to tilling, and from 
tilling to manufacture and commerce. 
The invasion of the hunting ground by 
peaceful infiltration would be, in the 
end, just as disastrous as military in- 
vasion. 

It is true, of course, that the laws of 
economics are universal and no tribe or 
nation can monopolize one of them. 
Nevertheless, one tribe or nation may 
work in harmony with these laws and 
prosper, whereas others may ignore 
them and fail to prosper. If the enlight- 
ened tribe or nation is to gain the ad- 
vantage of its own enlightenment it 
must find some way of preventing the 
unenlightened peoples from destroying 
its prosperity by making it relieve them 
of the consequences of their stupidity. 
Without some protection of this kind 
the results of enlightened economic 
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Every nation is trying to make it impossible for men 


to get money by means that impoverish other men 


policies are at the mercy of the most 
gluttonous consumers and the most reck- 
less breeders of mankind. 

The title of Professor Dodd’s article, 
“The Long Trail to Farm Relief” is welj 
chosen. It is a long trail, though not, J 
think, for the precise reasons which Pro. 
fessor Dodd has given. The principal 
reason is that, during the last 75 years, 
farming has been terribly overdone in 
this country. Under the Homestead law 
excellent farming land was given away 
to those who would settle upon it and 
bring it under cultivation. This resulted 
in such a rapid expansion of farming as 
to produce an agricultural depression 
over the whole of Europe and America. 


Too many farms given away 


THE land was given away not only to 
our own citizens but to anyone who 
would declare his intention of becoming 
a citizen. This invited millions of 
European emigrants to come to this 
country and begin plowing up the sod 
and growing crops. In later years Can- 
ada has been pursuing the same policy. 
This has tended to perpetuate the over- 
supply of wheat. 

Wheat is one of the best of dry-land 
crops. More than half the wheat of the 
world is grown on land too dry for or- 
dinary farming. Besides, vast areas of 
semi-arid land, still unculti- 
vated, are suitable for wheat 
growing. The immediate 
outlook for the wheat grow- 
er does not seem bright no 
matter what our Govern- 
ment may do. The substitu- 
tion of gasoline as motor 
fuel for hay and grain as 
horse feed is another reason 
for the farmer’s condition. 

Professor Dodd’s state- 
ment that “a farmer must 
compete with all the world 
when he sells his output” is 
true so far as wheat is con- 
cerned. It is also true of the 
ordinary short staple cotton, 
as this country exports both 
those crops. We import 
special varieties and, through 
protection, the grower of 
these special varieties may 
gain some advantage. 

The more _ perishable 
crops, however, are usually 
grown nearer the centers of 
consumption than are wheat 
and cotton. In England, for 
example, milk has become 
the greatest single agricul- 
tural product. It is tending 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Better roads are one cause for dwindling banking business in the smaller towns 


The Unit Bank Is Not Doomed 


By ROME C. STEPHENSON 


President, American Bankers’ Assn., South Bend, Ind. 


HE field of banking in America, 

so long held exclusively by the 

unit or independent banks, is 

being shared now with a con- 

siderable number of multiple 
bank organizations whose resources ag- 
gregate a material portion of our total 
banking strength. Their growth has been 
almost spectacular in the last several 
years and they are found in practically 
all states. To those outside the banking 
business, who are not familiar or con- 
cerned with the studies being made con- 
tinuously to expand the usefulness of 
banking services, this movement appeals 
as the most important and, perhaps, 
the only major, present-day develop- 
ment in banking. It seems to over- 
shadow the really more vital, but less 
conspicuous, changes which constantly 
are improving the operations of banks 
of all classes. 

So, notwithstanding the great pre- 
ponderance of the number of unit banks, 
a discussion of banking problems turns 
to the subject of multiple banking. 
There are evidences that at times the 
appraisement of it is confused. 


PHOTO-CARTOONS BY RITTASE 


>.< THE CONFLICT between unit and group 


This confusion does 
not arise from the nature 
or extent of the growth 
of this form of banking, 
or from doubts of the 
high character of its ser- 
vice. Rather it originates 
in the attempts to deter- 
mine just what part mul- 
tiple banking will play in 
the future. Its growth is 
significant. It is far 
reaching and has presented many 
unusual problems which its supporters 
are striving earnestly to solve. Their 
success is reassuring and there is a feel- 
ing that problems still existing will be 
solved in due time. 


Independents joined groups 


THE corollary of the growth of multi- 
ple banking, of course, is the contrac- 
tion in the total of independent or unit 
banks. Their number has been lessened 
necessarily by the spread of the newer 
form, because there was no other source 
from which its following could be re- 





banking is being fought chiefly in the conver- 
sations of onlookers, says Mr. Stephenson. 
The banks themselves are engaged in no con- 
test except that of giving better service. 
In this they are on an equal footing. Here is 


an intelligent view of the banking situation 


cruited. No appreciable amount of un- 
attached bank patronage existed and, 
therefore, a new style of bank grew at 
the expense of the established one. This 
refers, though, only to volume and not 
to prestige. 

The great amount of business thrown 
into the group and branch systems 
brought them a good deal of publicity, 
but there has been no lessening of re- 
spect for the unit form oi banking, nor 
has there been any wavering of the 
belief that the independent banlv3 will 
always provide a considerable part cf 
the required financial service. 

In a measure, however, unit banks 
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temporarily have been put on the defen- 
sive. Unfairly to them, their position 
has been clouded somewhat by the rapid 
development of the other form and un- 
thinking speculation holds the future in 
doubt. Part of this uncertainty might 
be cleared away by a statement of some 
pertinent facts; if it were generally un- 
derstood what the relations between the 
two forms of banking are. 


Groups don’t hurt unit banks 


IN the beginning, it should be made 
clear that no deadly rivalry exists be- 
tween them. There is nothing in the 
make-up of either so repugnant or so 
dangerous as to constitute a menace to 
the other. The unit banks, as a class, are 
not arrayed against the groups and 
branches in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. 

There is keen competition but it 
is between banks rather than between 
classes. Neither hinders nor deters the 
work of the other. Each recognizes its 
responsibilities -to its community and 
strives to give a full measure of banking 
service in its sphere. There is room for 
both and so long as there is no inter- 
ference with individual plans there is no 
antagonism and the relation is amicable. 

In the American Bankers’ Association 
no distinction is drawn between these 
classes. Studies are being made to de- 
termine how practices may be improved. 
Surveys and analyses are continuously 
a part of the work which seeks to spread 
a better understanding of the character 
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and purposes of banks, and which will 
aid in extending their services. In this 
all members participate and profit alike. 
They go along hand in hand and work 
side by side to improve their profession 
and strengthen their positions. 

But, in spite of the many evidences 
of this willingness to bend their indi- 
vidual efforts to the common good, 
many persons seem to assume that mul- 
tiple banking will continue—that it is 
assured a permanency—while there are 
some expressions of doubt that the in- 
dependent bank will survive. However, 
only a comparatively few persons hold 
this notion, a notion that could arise 
only from a very superficial examina- 
tion or a misunderstanding of the facts. 
Possibly, too, it is aided somewhat by 
the mortality among banks in the last 
decade. 

It should be remembered, though, 
that the term “small bank” is not 
synonymous with “independent bank,” 
and that the term “large bank’’ does not 
imply necessarily a lack of indepen- 
dence or a connection with a group or 
chain or branch system. Banks of all 
sizes and all types are found in each 
classification. 

It is deplorable that so many banks 
have been forced to liquidate within the 
last few years. They were found in small 
towns and in large cities, they included 
institutions of considerable size as well 
as many lesser ones, and some of them 
were independent, while others were of 
the multiple type. However, they did not 
spread over the entire United States. In 





Where too many banks exist, mergers are adding to the general 
strength of banking and making the independent bank more secure 


some states only a few failures were 
recorded. Other states had no failures 
at all. Obviously, therefore, the suspen- 
sions cannot be considered an indict- 
ment against any particular form of 
organization, and clearly not an indica- 
tion of a breaking down of the unit 
system of banking. 

Rather the fault lies in the attendant 
circumstances. The conditions which 
swept so many banks into liquidation 
also made merchandising and manufae- 
ture and agriculture precarious under- 
takings in those same places. They 
caused the final surrender of countless 
units to the grim forces which determine 
our business destiny. So bank difficul- 
ties in any form cannot be said to have 
caused local business reactions and de- 
pressions. Quite the contrary is true. 

Conditions in business generally, and 
especially sharp setbacks in specific in- 
dustries, cause the closing of many 
banks, for all business in a community 
is more or less interwoven. Each section 
depends on some other for support, and 
participation in the rise of prosperity, 
as well as in its fall, is shared pretty 
largely by all. 

Much of the thought that multiple 
banking may supplant the unit form 
grows out of the liquidations forced in 
small towns where necessarily the banks 
were not large. This, however, does not 
defame either the small towns or the 
small banks, whatever their character 
may be. Most of them are still serving 
their communities in a satisfactory way 
and are expected to continue to do so. 
But some of them seem to have been 
organized in places too small to support 
banks and where none should have been 
established, or in towns which have 
shrunken in population. 


Towns that become suburbs 


THESE latter are not now sustaining 
the same amount of any type of busi- 
ness that once thrived there, and some 
banks found it impossible to continue. 
An economic change has come over our 
nation and our people. Many smaller 
towns have become virtually suburbs of 
the larger places, and a readjustment of 
business, including banking, could not 
be avoided. 

Quite as potent as any other single 
factor in the dwindling of banking re- 
sources in the small towns and villages 
is the improvement in transportation 
facilities. Better roads and means of 
more rapid locomotion have carried 
people and business to larger towns. But 
even there the banking may be, and 
likely is, still done by unit institutions. 
It is not the independent banking sys- 
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in 131- and 157-inch wheelbase 


















For the efficient, 
: economical hauling 

of 1%-ton loads— 

Chevrolet offers two six-cylinder 


trucks of unusual power and stami- 
na, and full-sized carrying capacity. 


There is a 131-inch wheelbase 
model, with a 50-horsepower six- 
cylinder engine, dual rear wheels, 
four-speed transmission, and many 
other features that add to perform- 
ance, reliability and long life. For 
light, bulky loads, there is a 157- 
inch wheelbase model, with all 
these same features, combined 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Cerporation 


When visiting a CuevroLtet dealer please mention Nation’s Business 





with extra-long wheelbase and a 


heavier, deeper frame. 


Because of full-length frames, 
which support the bodies through- 
out their entire length, you can 
mount bodies of unusual size and 
capacity —a nine-foot body on the 
131-inch model, and a twelve-foot 
body on the 157-inch. 


And you can buy either of these 
trucks complete with a Chevrolet 
body, designed by Chevrolet en- 
gineers, built in Chevrolet plants 
to Chevrolet’s high standards of 
quality, ruggedness and durability. 
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_ Chevrolet offers two 14-ton | 
trucks of unusual value » | 
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stem which has failed, but rather 
it is the small towns which have 
broken down. From such of them 
as are still able to support banks 
there will be no exodus to the 
cities, and neither is it expected 
that the form of bank organiza- 
tion will change. 

Another and an important de- 
velopment in present-day bank- 
ing is the movement toward con- 
solidations. It is not confined to 
any one class of institutions. In- 
dependent banks have united 
and, likewise, groups and branch 
systems have improved their 
organizations in the same man- 
ner. The total of consolidations 
is rather large and is particularly 
praiseworthy where it lessens the 
number of units in an over- 
banked territory. Where too 
many banks exist, mergers are 
encouraged. They have de- 
veloped greater banking strength 
in many communities which have 
profited greatly thereby. Like- 
wise, they are adding to the gen- 
eral stability of banking and, ac- 
cordingly, making the position 
of the independent bank more 
secure. 


Independents will continue 


A CAREFUL study of all the 
pertinent facts reveals no ma- 
terial evidence that the unit 
bank has run its course. Whether 
its number is to increase or to 
diminish, it will not disappear. 
It is sometimes argued that, like 
the independent merchant and 
the independent manufacturer, 
the unit bank will lose its iden- 
tity. However, this is not very 
convincing, especially when the accura- 
cy of the premise is considered. Is it a 
fact that the small merchant and the 
small manufacturer have disappeared? 
Are they not stili found everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land? 

The number is lessened, to be sure, 
but they are still here, and the aggres- 
sive ones are alive to the advanced 
methods of conducting their establish- 
ments and are forging ahead. 

Even if the premise were correct it 
would not follow that the independent 
banks will fade out also, for the at- 
tempted parallel cannot be drawn. The 
merchant deals in commodities which 
possibly can be supplied to the public 
more advantageously through a larger 
number of points of contact. There may 
be some merit in this contention, but the 
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Under the banner of unit banking, American initiative and 
perseverance have received their greatest encouragement 


business is more or less impersonal and 
sympathetic understanding is not essen- 
tial. 

Banks, though, deal in credits based 
primarily on confidence. Continuous 
and direct and close personal relation- 
ship must be sustained. This relation- 
ship, fostered by friendly cooperation, 
is an element not forbidden or unknown 
to any form of bank organization, but 
it was developed through the years of 
independent banking and has estab- 
lished itself so thoroughly that it is not 
likely to be uprooted. ; 


Banks have equal advantages 


TOO, the multiple store organization at- 
tributes some of its success to its ability 
to buy in large quantities at lower costs 
and even to produce some of its mer- 


chandise. It purchases from centers far 
removed from its sales territory. 

The banking picture, though, is dif- 
ferent. Deposits come from the local 
community. Ability to attract them rests 
alike with the large and the small banks 
—with the independent and with the 
multiple banks. Likewise, the funds are 
loaned in the same local community 
upon the same bases by all classes of 
banks. Loans are as acceptable from one 
as from the other, and the public is not 
much concerned about the affiliations of 
the banks with which it deals. If they 
provide the proper facilities for trans- 
acting business, and unit banks and all 
others are striving toward that end, 
little more is asked. So the factor which 
draws clients to banks is not so much 
their form as the services they provide, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The V-12, 5-passenger, all-weather Phaeton with body by Fleetwood 




















Pisin the four lines of motor cars which 
comprise Cadillac’s distinguished family, there 
is every degree of elegance and luxury the 
sophisticated motorist could require. Favorite 
of a large and discriminating number is the 
Cadillac V-12—heir to the superlative per- 
formance of Cadillac’s multi-cylinder design, 


yet of slightly less wheelbase than the V-16 


Priced from $3795 to $4895, f. 0. b. Detroit. The liberal 
G.M. A.C. payment plan is recommended to all purchasers 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Division of General Motors 
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An onion field which will supply seeds for thousands of home gardens 


The Industry Behind Your Garden 


By ROBERT S. LEMMON 


T THE International Flower 

Show in New York City 

last March 142,000 per- 

sons paid an equal num- 

ber of dollars to pass 

through the doors and view the 

beauty within. That was 15,000 more 

than visited the 1929 exhibition in 

the same hall and nearly five times 

as many as saw the show ten years 
ago. 

Now, 142,000 persons constitute a 
considerable crowd, and that many 
dollar bills is a considerable sum even 
in these days. Especially when you 
think of them in terms of interest in 
flowers and foliage, seeds and shrubs. 

As a matter of fact, the increasing 
throngs who attend the International 
Flower Show every year—and others 
like it in Boston, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia and other large cities—are but a 
small fraction of those who would go if 
they didn’t live so far away. They sym- 
bolize an enormous and constantly grow- 
ing garden-minded public which sup- 
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Managing Editor, “House and Garden’”’ 


ye 
HERE is an insight into a kind of 


farming that is seldom heard about. 
These farmers realize as much as 
$10,000 an acre for their product. 
They not only support a huge in- 
dustry of their own, they also pro- 
vide recreation and hobbies for a 
growing number of business men 


engaged in other lines of work 


ports an industry whose size even they 
rarely suspect. Consider for a moment 
these facts: 


200,000 acres for seeds 


ACCORDING to the latest available 
figures, some 200,000 acres in the 
United States are devoted exclusively 
to the production of vegetable and 
flower seeds for sale. Heaven knows 
how many more are devoted to shrubs, 
trees and other nursery stock. Two 


thousand of them grow nothing but 

sweet peas, yielding a million and a 

half pounds of seed annually. One of 

the nasturtium specialty farms has 
realized as high as $10,000 an acre 
for the seed which it grew and sold. 

Having let this sink in, think of 
the 200 million pounds of vegetable 
seeds which we, as a nation, consume 
annually—including 500 tons of 
lettuce seeds, each about the size of 
the minute stuff which we feed to the 
family canary. 

Where does it all go? Well, a good 
deal is exported, and a lot more goes 
into truck farms and commercial cut- 
flower and plant establishments. But a 
staggering number of tons of these seeds 
find their way to retail stores where 
they are sold over the counter in the ten 
and fifteen cent packets which the 
amateur gardener carries home to sow 
in his backyard. It is perhaps indica- 
tive of the volume of this market that 
the trade itself does not know exactly 
what its retail distribution actually 
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Value Your Trueks 


On the sound basis of actual cost 
records, Reos have won the recogni- 
tion of the world’s leading industries. 
Men who study overhead—who insist 
on strict economy in every detail of 
their business — are quick to profit 
by the money-saving advantages 


SPEED WAGONS 


On The Basis of Earnings 


these trucks give. One Reo in your 
business will earn enough for another 
Reo, and that in turn for another— 
and so on through the building of a 
whole Reo fleet! 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING . * MICHIGAN 


AND TRUCKS 


When visiting a Reo Trucx dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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totals. A suggestion of its magnitude, 
though, is found in figures quoted by the 
' firm of Stumpp & Walter as their share 
—more than two million packets of 
flower and vegetable seeds put up an- 
nually, not to mention an enormous sale 
of seeds in ounce, quarter-pound, pound, 
five-pound and 25-pound packages. 


They know more about flowers 


I TALKED not long ago with one of 
the largest retail seed merchants in the 
East. He said: 

“The people of America are ordering 
as they never did before. By this I mean 
that more of them know better what 
they are about than has been the case 
before. The old days of, ‘I want to buy 
some flower seeds,’ are going. Now 
customers specify special named and 
improved varieties. Somebody—I sup- 
pose it may have been organizations 
like the garden clubs and the various 
magazines devoted to gardening and 
home-making—has been doing a good 
educational job. We fellows in the trade 
have to be on our toes nowadays to 
keep up with what our customers know 
about the game. 

“What about the future of the horti- 
cultural business? Well, that involves 
some pretty complicated issues, but 
personally I believe that the industry 
has hardly more than scratched the 
surface.” 

Somewhat the same thoughts were 
expressed by G. O. Stumpp, of Stumpp 
& Walter. 

“There is no doubt,” he told me, 
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“that the woman is slowly becoming 
the gardener of the home, a fact which 
is growing more noticeable each year. 
She is more discriminating in her pur- 
chasing than is the man, more likely to 
get information out of the catalogs 
and to plan her garden ahead. Usually 
she knows what she wants and it is up 
to the seed houses to supply her desires. 
Hence, she plays an important part in 
the editing of the various catalogs and 
is almost entirely responsible for the 
increased buying of named varieties. 

“There is a huge demand for perennial 
flowers, for this type is finding its way 
into more and more of the small home 
gardens. At present this is one of the 
most fertile fields and indications point 
to it as one of tremendous possibilities. 
We find the leading kinds of perennial 
seeds to be—aquilegia, campanula, 
chrysanthemum, digitalis, delphinium, 
gaillardia, hollyhocks, lupine, poppies 
and sweet william. Of course, the sales 
of the roots of iris, peonies and phlox 
exceed the kinds just mentioned.” 

Another leader in the trade—David 
Burpee, president of the great seed 
house which bears his name—was asked 
for his opinion of present trends. His 
answers were illuminating: 

“Our experience in retailing seeds in- 
dicates that styles in seeds fluctuate— 
hardly from year to year, but covering 
periods of years. Style or demand for 
seeds does not fluctuate much in a single 
year. It has been our experience that 
the demand for nasturtium seed, for 
instance, has been falling off continu- 
ously for ten or 15 years. On the other 


hand, the demand for zinnias, the old- 
fashioned youth-and-old-age, has been 
steadily increasing for at least 15 years, 
Sweet peas came to the front 30 years 
ago and retain first place in popularity 
among all the annual flowers. 

“The most popular annual flowers for 
1930 and 1931 are sweet peas, asters 
and zinnias, and, with our company, 
sweet peas are three times as important 
as either of the others. 

“The demand for vegetable seeds has 
been just about stable during the past 
five years, while the demand for flower 
seeds generally has increased each year. 
We always find, however, that in a 
period of considerable unemployment 
the demand for vegetable seeds increases. 

“The retail buying public is choosing 
named varieties more than ever. Gar- 
deners in America are becoming more 
discriminating and are demanding the 
best. 


An intricate profession 


“I THINK there is one thing about the 
seed business that people in other lines 
of business do not appreciate. The seed 
business in reality is a profession and 
it takes almost a life time to master its 
details. It is a small industry and yet a 
complicated one. We are selling ap- 
proximately 3,000 distinct articles of 
merchandise, or rather varieties, which 
are living organisms subject to change 
from year to year. These must be con- 
stantly improved lest they revert to the 
less desirable types from which they 
were developed. Some of the varieties 
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Harvesting radish seed in the fields of one of the big seed-producing companies is a 
major operation. This picture was taken in California, the center of the industry 
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The goldfish has met its rival. Ina 
thousand offices. 


Although the 14 karat sardine may 
be exposed to public gaze his bowl 
is, at least, as calm and quiet and 
peaceful as his native seas. None 
of that clatter and noise and public 
clamor that even important execu- 
tives suffer throughout the precious 
hours of their business days. 


That clamoring, yammering chorus 
of noisy _ rope Shocking your 
nerves. Mocking your concentra- 
tion. Beating down your efficiency 
with banging hammer-blows. 


To you the REMINGTON NOISE- 
LESS Typewriter will bring the 
blessed privacy of quiet . . . and the 
added personal duns that fol- 
lows in its train. You can sit in the 





Less privacy than a ( cnmmeee 


midst of a battery of typewriters 
with no assault and battery to your 
nerves. 


For, first of all, the NOISELESS is 
... noiseless. But efficient as a 
Remington product would have to 
be. A better typewriter built ona 
sounder principle ... a pressure- 
stroke instead of a hammer-blow. 
And strange to say, the very quali- 
ties that make it noiseless... its 
finer materials and workmanship, 
its closer tolerances... also make 












it a better writing machine. Noise- 
lessness is always a sign of a better- 
made machine, whether it be a 
motor car or a dynamo or a type- 
writer. And the REMINGTON 
NOISELESS proves its excellence 
in the quality of its work. It mani- 
folds like a charm... fine, clear, 
easily read carbons. And it “writes” 
like a printing press... smooth, 
even-toned, exactly aligned letters. 
Your stenographer will give three 
cheers after three minutes with a 
NOISELESS, 


A telephone call will bring a 
REMINGTON NOISELESS to your 
office for a demonstration. Phone 
our nearest office... REMINGTON 
RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC., 
Lb igpr Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales offices in all leading cities. 


oiseless 


IT TAKES THE Bedlam OUT OF BUSINESS. 


When phoning a Remincton Ranp office please mention Nation’s Business 
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of vegetables and flowers commonly 
seen in American gardens today are un- 
doubtedly the result of thousands of 
years of human selection.” 

Examples could be cited almost in- 
definitely to prove the awakened intelli- 
gent planting interest of the American 
public—the phenomenal growth of the 
garden-club movement since the war, 
the even more striking advance in the 
demand for seeds and plants suitable for 
rock gardens, the present strong market 
for superior delphiniums, lilies and the 
finer native American wildflowers. 


Supplying an eager public 


WHEN I say that one of the shrewdest 
business minds in this country has 
thought it well to establish an organiza- 
tion with assets of nearly three million 
dollars to supply ornamental plants I 
am mentioning only one of the indica- 
tions that the horticultural investments 
of America are no temporary flurry. 
When the public is so eager for fine 
flowers that it will pay $150 for a single 
bulb of a new variety of narcissus, as 
is being done right now; when a single 
grower in the South can market in a 
single year one million bulbs of regal 
lily; and when it is possible to see in 
the greenhouses of a New Jersey con- 
cern two million potted azaleas all of 
the same kind and age—then, I main- 
tain, we are standing fairly close to the 
threshold of big business. 

Yes, fairly close to it, and yet the gap 
will take a lot of filling. No fair-minded, 
informed observer can escape the con- 
clusion that the horticultural trade, 
generally speaking, is made up of men 
who are still living in the comparatively 
dark ages of business organization. The 
tendency among them is to follow rather 
than lead. Instead of constructively, 
aggressively, modernly getting out after 
orders, too many of them sit back and 
permit orders to come to them. Their 
sales creative efforts are worse than pre- 
war; many times they are pre-century. 
In a sense, the horticultural trade— 
seeds, plants, shrubs, trees—has grown 
in spite of itself. 

Take plant or seed advertising—bill- 
board, newspaper, magazine, catalog, 
show window—any kind you wish. How 
much of it really sells anybody the 
idea of starting a garden? Most of it 
consists of announcements that So-and- 
so has such-and-such lilies or roses or 
asparagus roots at such-and-such prices. 
Send for them if you feel like it! Not 
very efficient, in view of the thousands 
of potential customers who could be sold 
by really selling them the idea. 

Within their own organizations, too, 
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many of the growers and retailers are 
behind the times; their waste of time, 
effort, money and merchandise is on a 
par with the quality of their advertising. 
Few of them maintain accurate cost 
sheets; figuratively, their records are 
kept in their heads. 

True, they face difficult professional 
problems, not the least of which is that 
the production of a salable item may 
require anywhere from six months to 
ten years, depending upon whether it is 
the seed of an annual flower or vege- 
table, a new rose, perhaps, or a dwarf 
evergreen. 

Again, there is the uncertainty of 
guessing what the customers will want 
two, three or five years hence, not to 
mention the physical risks of produc- 
tion as represented by the weather, in- 
sect pests and what-not. But, even 
allowing for these things, there is a lot 
of misdirected effort, and a lot more 
that isn’t made at all. 

One important reason for this situa- 
tion, I think, was hinted at not long ago 
by a leading nurseryman—a genius who 
has done his full share in propagating 
those finer classes of plant material 
which the public is learning to demand. 

“What I need,” he said, “is somebody 
who can teach me how to sell. I can 
grow the stuff, all right; but how am I 
going to get the people to buy it?” 

There you have it. They can grow, 
but too few of them have real business 
training. The horticultural trade cannot 
reach its potential peak without sound 
business management any more than can 
the shoe business or the motor industry. 
When its organizing and merchandising 
ability approaches its plant cultural 
skill, then you will see something. 


Sounder organization needed 


THESE statements are not made in a 
spirit of disparagement, but rather of 
explanation. The horticultural trade in 
this country, as elsewhere, is contrib- 
uting incalculably to the world’s 
beauty, enjoyment, and material well- 
being. But judged from the standpoint 
of straight commercial organization, its 
brakes are dragging. Only here and there 
does a real leader emerge. When one 
does come forward, his profits are likely 
to be plenty. 

The present situation, too, has been 
built up largely by conditions which few 
outside of the trade realize. In the old 
days—20 and more years ago—large 
quantities of a great variety of plants 
were imported. The American plants- 
man was not nearly as much of an 
actual producer as he is today; he im- 
ported much of what he needed, already 


grown. His problems of supply and de. 
mand were relatively simple. 

Then came the federal quarantine 
shutting out most of this foreign ma. 
terial. Immediately American growers 
were forced into production on a hither. 
to unprecedented scale. Figuratively, 
they dropped everything but the plow, 
hoe and grafting-knife. Their eyes were 
fixed on the soil year in, year out—and 
so were the eyes of thousands of new- 
comers in the business who, without ex- 
perience, thought they saw in it the 
world’s greatest get-rich-quick scheme. 

Is it any wonder that they built up an 
enormous surplus in a vast number of 
species? Overproduction and undersel]- 
ing—as fine an example of these two 
evils as you could ask for. So their big 
problem now is to move all this stock 
profitably. Their experience hasn’t fitted 
them to solve it. 


Better methods are coming 


IS improvement in sight? Certainly; 
it’s already under way here and there. 
As the younger generation takes hold of 
the business, which, in many cases, its 
fathers (and sometimes grandfathers) 
founded, it naturally brings in more 
modern ideas of management, advertis- 
ing and marketing, if not of growing. 
Many of these younger men have edu- 
cational advantages which were impos- 
sible when their fathers were getting 
started—college courses, special busi- 
ness training, the precepts of profes- 
sional landscape architects, the stimula- 
tion of a vast new gardening literature. 
Naturally their outlook is broader and 
they realize that producing is only the 
beginning. More and more they are in- 
troducing proper accounting systems; 
expenditures are better controlled and 
directed; records and methods are im- 
proved and the tendency is toward rising 
analytical efficiency all along the line. 

If the real or fancied necessity for 
restricting the shipment of finished plant 
material by governmental quarantines 
against insect pests and diseases does 
not lead to too great curtailment of dis- 
tribution, there is hardly a limit to the 
strides which the horticultural profes- 
sion may make. 

For America is hardly more than at 
the beginning of its gardening career. 
One and a half million pounds of sweet 
pea seed, a ten-thousand-dollar an acre 
yield from nasturtiums, or daffodil 
bulbs no larger than an egg and selling 
at $150 each—these are facts already 
achieved. To what lengths may they not 
be extended when, with far greater con- 
sumer potentialities than England, we 
have been at it as long as they have? 
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F VERY morning when America 
sits down to breakfast, millions of 
packages of cereal contribute their 
contents. Cereal is the universal 
American breakfast food. Few pack- 
aged products equal it in unit 
volume of sale. 


A major packaging job, this — call- 
ing not only for speed to keep up 
with tremendous productions but 
thoroughness, and cleanliness to 
protect the product end the manu- 
facturer’s reputation. 
Here again, as in prac- 
tically every packaging 
industry, the largest pro- 
ducers of the country’s 
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most famous cereals, package their 
products with Pneumatic Scale 
packaging machines. 


The problem of the best method 
of packaging in your plant has 
been solved for you by such con- 
cerns as these. The history of the 
experience of America’s largest 
producers with Pneumatic Scale 
packaging machinery is contained 
in an unusual book “An Interview.” 
Ten minutes reading that may save 

you thousands of dollars 
in your packaging oper- 


NEUMATIC SCALE esos 
ACKAGI NG MACH } N ERY Write for it, today. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD., NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortlandt Street; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue; 


San Francisco, 320 Market Street; Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, 


House, No. 9 Whitehall, London, England 


PNEUMATIC MACHINES 


N.S. W., and Trafalgar 


Carton Feeders—Bottom Sealers—Lining Machines— Weighing Machines (Net and Gross)—Top Sealers—Wrap- 
ping Machines (Tight and Wax)— Capping Machines—Labeling Machines— Vacuum Filling Machines (for liquids 
or semi-liquids)— Automatic Capping Machines— Automatic Cap Feeding Machines —Tea Ball Machines. 








IVhen writing to 





Pneumatic Scare Corp., Ltp. please mention N 


tion’s Business 




















Science Never Waits on Politics 
By CHARLES L. PARSONS 


Member of the wartime United States Nitrate Commission 


ITROGEN, important in 

peace time, is a necessary 

tool of warfare. Therefore, 

the need for the nitrogen- 

fixation plants at Muscle 
Shoals is stressed in the perennial de- 
bates over plans to develop the millions 
of horsepower of electrical energy on the 
Tennessee River. 

These arguments ignore two impor- 
tant points. The Muscle Shoals nitrogen 
plants are obsolete except as material 
for congressional debates, and the nitro- 
gen shortage they were built to meet no 
longer exists. Today the world faces an 
overproduction of nitrogen. 

This is remarkable chiefly because it 
has been ignored. Science has merely 
done for nitrogen fixation what it has 
done for scores of other products. 

When carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
were first put together to form wood 
alcohol—lately better known as meth- 
anol—it was regarded by wood dis- 
tillers as pretty much of an academic 
experiment and of no great commercial 
consequence. The research men kept at 
it. Finally a cargo of some 50,000 gal- 
lons appeared in New York. Science 
began to accelerate. American industries 
needing methanol in the manufacture of 
formaldehyde for synthetic resins, of dyes 
and other compounds sensed the need 
for independence in methanol supply. 


Methanol from by-products 


ONE chemical company soon learned 
that, if it produced methanol bv a process 
somewhat similar to that developed 
abroad, it not only could reduce costs but 
could eliminate troublesome impurities. 

Then another company began making 
methanol from gases which at that time 
were waste by-products of an important 
commercial process. Another great or- 
ganization likewise had by-product 
gases which it learned to convert into 
methanol. Today those who have made 
methanol for years by distilling hard 
wood can remain in business only if 
they are able to lower greatly their pro- 
duction costs. 

Consider with what rapidity lacquers 
spread throughout industry. The older 
types of paints and varnish dried too 
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slowly. The then available lacquers 
dried too quickly. Research went quietly 
for some time but eventually these 
nitrocellulose lacquers swept their field. 
Back in the gay ‘Nineties, Count 
Chardonnet asked himself why man 
could not do what the silkworm does. 
He began his work with mulberry 
leaves because the silkworm eats mul- 
berry leaves. Company after company 
was formed only to fail. The investigation 
went forward. At last a company suc- 
ceeded. Processes began to multiply. 
The industry grew rapidly and every- 
one knows today the numerous applica- 
tions of chemical or synthetic fiber. 


Experimenting on Nitrogen 


MAN’S effort to change the form of the 
nitrogen in the air to make it useful 
to plant life and to man-made industries 
began in the latter part of the Ejight- 
eenth Century when an English scient- 
ist recorded an experiment. Progress 
was slow until the first part of the 
Twentieth Century when two Ameri- 
cans began the commercial exploitation 
of that experiment. 

These Americans, Bradley and Love- 
joy, did some _ successful work at 
Niagara Falls before the high power re- 
quirements of their process forced it 
to seek a home where there was less 
competition for electrical energy. 

The process grew rapidly in Norway, 
but natural deposits of sodium nitrate 
in Chile gave that country domination 
in the world’s markets. Then the cyan- 
amide process was discovered. It re- 
quired less power and, consequently, 
was less limited in the location it might 
choose. Its power requirements, how- 
ever, were still large. In 1912 the Haber 
process was announced and demon- 
strated in Germany. Such power as the 
Haber process and its modifications re- 
quire, unlike the older ones, need not be 
electrical energy. 

This was about the situation when the 
World War broke out. All nations be- 
came greatly interested in nitrogen. 
When the United States entered the con- 
flict for fear that Chile might not be 
able to supply all requirements, coupled 
with the hazards of maritime transpor- 








tation, led to demands for a plant in 
this country to supply the need. 

Muscle Shoals was chosen because of 
its supposed potential water power, 
There a plant was built to produce 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually 
by the cyanamide process, which was 
the least expensive to operate of those 
known outside Germany at the time. 
We built a then modern steam plant to 
supply the necessary energy above that 
available from existing nearby power 
plants and later built the Wilson Dam 
and power plant as a permanent power 
supply. In addition an experimental 
nitrogen plant was constructed to work 
out a modification of the Haber process, 

The war ended, together with the 
nitrogen emergency, but not the interest 
in nitrogen fixation. Experiments multi- 
plied. Private initiative went forward 
rapidly. From a dearth of supply we 
have come to a world surplus. Today 
we find efforts being made to stimulate 
the use of nitrates available at prices 
lower than ever known or anticipated. 
Chile’s monopoly is broken. 


Muscle Shoals is obsolete 


FOR ten years chemists, engineers and 
economists have pointed out that Mus- 
cle Shoals was being superseded. The 
plant, built to utilize the cyanamide 
process will operate, but if confined to 
the fixation of nitrogen and the produc- 
tion of fertilizers, it could not compete 
against the newer methods now in suc- 
cessful operation. 

Private industry has pushed forward 
until today nearly every country has its 
fixed-nitrogen plant in private hands. It 
was prophesied that, whatever else 
might be done, sodium nitrate itself 
could not be produced to compete with 
Chile. In the United States this is being 
done commercially and export has been 
undertaken. 

Thus, while members of Congress 
have been debating, science has been 
making their arguments obsolete. It 
seems strange that men so concerned 
over their country’s defense and agri- 
culture should not welcome and use 
what science has done and is doing to 
simplify the problems of both. 
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crippling your production? 


lr may be acomplicated production process 
that is being done by hand because no me- 
chine has ever been built to do the work. 
It may be that some of your machines are not 
turning out work fast enough, slowing up 
your whole production, or not accurate 
enough, causing excessive spoilage. Nearly 
every plant has a cripple in its process of 
production. What is yours? 

For the last few years Special Production 
Machines has been engaged in the work of 
strengthening the weak spots in the produc- 
tion process of many well-known industrial 
concerns in the country. Our work has 
ranged from the creating of new machines 
that had never been built 
before, to replace costly, 
slow hand labor, to the 
speeding up of existing 





machinery, and the redesigning of semi-auto- 
matic machinery to make it completely auto- 
matic. In a number of cases, manufacturers who 
have been conducting production research 
have enlisted our aid to help them bring it 
to a more rapid and successful conclusion. 
Our work in these connections has been in- 
strumental in saving thousands of dollars, and 
in solving problems that manufactwrers had 
finally given up in despair. 

May we have the opportunity to help you 
cure thecripples in your production process? 
A booklet describing the services of Special 
Production Machines, how it operates and 
how it is helping manufacturers to better their 

production, will be sent to 
you on request. Write spe- 
cial Production Machines, 


r ° 
> | hy C f Ci / Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


AV Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 


For over forty years, Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured automatic labor-saving 
machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise 


When writing to Spectat. Propuction Macuines please mention Nation’s Business 
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Give Little Successes a Chance 
By RAY GILES 


Partner, the Blackman Company, New York 


DECORATIONS BY IRIS JOHNSON 


E WERE talking about 

business in general. My 

friend, who has been as- 

sociated with the adver- 

tising and selling of 
dozens of products remarked: 

“In trying to help out a new client 
with whom I have never worked before, 
I find that one simple approach is al- 
most sure fire. No matter how deep a 
business may be in the doldrums you 
will always find little success spots here 
and there. 

“No matter how badly sales may be 
slumping in general, you will find in- 
dividual salesmen who are beating 
their quotas. 

“No matter how apathetic most of 
the wholesalers may seem to be, you 
will find a few who are 
doing especially well with 
the product. 

“No matter how indif- 
ferent most dealers may 
appear, you will discover 
some of them who are do- 
ing better than ever. 

“No matter how dubious 
the manufacturer may 
seem to be about certain 
items in his line, it will 
often be found that nearly 
every one of them is a 
good seller in some one 
part of the country. 

“Too often the manufacturer hears reports of these goings- 
on and listens only with passing interest. He remembers the 
star salesman but doesn’t attempt to find out just why this 
man is succeeding and see if there are principles involved in 
his work which could be passed on to the other salesmen. 


he relates in this article 


Why do some do a better job? 


“HE may write an appreciative letter to the progressing 
wholesaler. But does he pack his bag and run out to discover 
what and how and why this particular jobber is putting over 
the goods? Not in one case out of a hundred! 

“Furthermore, the fact that some dealers are succeeding 
better than others is taken for granted. But it ought not to 
be. When a certain dealer is selling your goods in remark- 
able volume you ought to spare no pains to learn just how 
he is doing it. 

“The same goes for a line. Too commonly the manufacturer 
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One salesman sets up six toy sol- 
diers before beginning his talk 


NATURALLY your goods sell better 
in some places than in others. Have you 
discovered why this is? If you have not, 
says Mr. Giles, you are probably over- 
looking some valuable selling tips as 
were the companies whose experiences 


accepts the different sales results on 
various items as due to sectional 
differences or accident. 

“But often it will be found that 
the dealer has really learned how to 
sell a certain item and that his expe- 
rience if studied might be applied 
elsewhere to the manufacturer’s 
advantage.” 

A prominent automobile manu- 
facturer learned a few years ago 
how to move his position two places 
up in his rank in the industry. He 
did it simply by turning some little 
success spots into big ones. A com- 


Writing the figures on a big piece 
of paper makes profits seem larger 


petitive car in the same price class was just above him in 
point of national sales. But in some cities his dealers were 
outselling the dealers who handled the competitive automo- 
bile. These isolated success spots were carefully studied. 

It was found that the success cities varied in size, type 
and were in widely scattered parts of the country. The 
natural question was, “If we can beat out our rival in some 
places, why not nationally?” 

The sales executives visited each little success spot in tum. 
In some cases the sales records were due entirely to the 
dealer’s personality. But in other cities special methods were 
found in operation. Many of these were applicable in 4 
general way or capable of being developed into national 
measures. From his study this manufacturer built new 
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to Expand With TRUSCON BUILDINGS 


| Truscon offers quality buildings of standardized units to meet exactly your individual 
requirements. All types and sizes are available, including flat, pitched, monitor or saw- 
tooth roofs. Fireproof materials are used throughout: Steel Windows, Steel Doors, and 
Insulated Steeldeck Roofs. Write for suggestions, catalog and prices. 





“use | —=to Modernize With TRUSCON PRODUCTS 


Old buildings can be made efficient by installing modern features. Increased daylighting can 





> him in be obtained through steel windows. Insulated and fireproof Steeldeck roofs can be erected 
lers were on old trusses in place of wood roofs. Steel doors will give dependable operation and per- 
automo- manent protection. Truscon furnishes all types of steel products for either new construction 
— or replacement work. Complete information furnished without obligation. 
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try. The TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY ~ - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
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general measures which enabled 
him to pass his rival. 

A manufacturer of men’s 
clothing was puzzled by the 
unevenness in the per capita 
sales made by his dealers. 
There were plenty of little suc- 
cess spots but the big ones were 
few and far between. A trip 
about indicated strongly that 
the success spots were ones 
where the salesman talked con- 
stantly about sales promotional 
steps to the dealer rather than 
attempting merely to sell him 
a bigger stock of clothing. In 
this case the brand is recog- 
nized as a leading one. Appar- 
ently the point had _ been 
reached where it.was no longer 
necessary to sell the goods as 
such. 

As the manufacturer’s sales- 
men were paid on a commission 
basis, it was not hard to get 
them interested in methods that 
improved their ability to build 
up more success spots. 


Dealer advertising 


ONE of the largest of New 
England’s shoe factories sends 
to its dealers each season an 
advertising booklet which offers 
electros for their use in local 
newspaper advertising. A few 
years ago the advertisements 
were all of one type. Then they 
were produced in several types. 
It was found that one of the 
new types was far more popu- 
lar with the dealers than the 
others. 

Further examination _ re- 
vealed that the advertising 
used in the greatest number of 
success spots was that which 
sounded as though the dealer 












































himself might have written it. 
The manufacturer woke up to 
the fact that most of the “dealer” advertisements he 
had gotten up weren't dealer advertisements at all! 
They had too much of the shoe factory flavor. 

A change to cruder copy with more local flavor 
caused dealers to dig down into their pockets and pay 
three times as much for space in which they could print 
the new copy which represented them so much better. 

The fact is that almost every business has its field 
laboratories in which little successes may prove out 
test findings of incalculable value. For that reason 
the newly acquired sales manager, advertising manager, 
or advertising agent often finds it extremely profitable 
to study a business with these questions in mind: 

1. At what points or in what sections are your per 
capita sales highest? 

2. At what points or in what sections are your per 
capita sales lowest? 
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From the little success spots he gathers findings that may 
be put into operation at other points. From the low spots he 
may get a cross-check on his success-spot discoveries, 

In a generally bad year, one manufacturer’s salesman in 
the Southwest was making a record. For a time the house 
merely patted him on the back. Then some one woke up to 
the realization that it might be worth while to ask Ed how 
he was making such a record. 

Ed had discovered the secret of making success spots, Ed 
had a long line. Dealers didn’t like to look at it. Ed had won- 
dered how to overcome that. 

From the company’s national records Ed learned that 
there were five best sellers in the line. He tore from the cata- 
log the five pages showing and describing these items. He 
worked out a $100 assortment which the dealer could put in, 
He went out to sell that limited assortment instead of a long 
line. 

Ed’s assortment plan when applied nationally enabled this 
manufacturer to open up 25 per cent more retail outlets in 
a year. The rest of the line was cut down materially. For 
1930 the manufacturer expects to offer only two items in 
addition to his five best sellers. 

An amusing sidelight in this case is supplied by Ed’s sales 
manager. He says: 

“For two years we had discussed shortening our line. 
We were divided in our opinions. Our discovery of the assort- 
ment selling plan opened our eyes to the fact that one simple 
test, locally tried out, may prove more in less time and at 
less cost than weeks of conferences. 

“Now when we have some question on which we are get- 
ting nowhere, we remember Ed Hawthorne and his assort- 
ment plan. If the measure has to do with sales we get a 
couple of our salesmen to test it out locally. If it is a store 
display, we make up a few samples and get some of our best 
friends among our accounts to try them.” 

Little special success spots are nearly always found in the 
selling measures used by different salesmen on the same 
force. No matter how uniform their 
training, each man, as time passes, 
tends to develop a sales approach 
which fits in with the strong points 
of his own makeup. Jones develops 
into a wonder at answering price 
objections. Smith achieves master- 
ship at selling the line. Brown has 
just the talk that gets the dealer to 
give the goods store display. But 
ordinarily, only accident may throw 
Jones, Smith and Brown together 
and get them to share their ex- 
periences. 


Increasing the good spots 


WITH this in mind one sales con- 
sultant has built successful sales 
manuals for many manufacturers by 
gathering up the success spots and 
putting them in one book. His for- 
mula is simple. He first sends a letter 


Individual dealers are constantly 
trying out new methods of sell- 
ing every manufacturer’s goods 
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Good handles are good business. A 
smooth, comfortable, good looking 
handle will help to sell an appliance, 
device or tool to men or women. When 
it also is a handle that stays put, that 
does not loosen, split or roughen, it 
adds to the reputation of an article 
and promotes reorders. 


On machines and tools, household ap- 
pliances and equipment, automobiles 
and airplanes, and on scores of other 
things, Bakelite Molded handles are 
improving products and building cus- 
tomer good will. Formed 
in a mold, thousands of 
Bakelite Molded handles 
may be produced to an 
ideal pattern, all identical 
in contour and dimension. 
Metal shafts or sockets may 
be firmly embedded, so the 





You will find this booklet 
mostinformative. Write for 


Bakelite Molded is a hard, strong, 
lustrous material, that does not shrink, 
swell. nor split. The surface is per- 
manently smooth, and no polishing is 
required to keep it clean. When de- 
sired any ornamental design or trade- 
mark may be faithfully reproduced in 
the same operation that forms the 
handle. Black, brown and many at- 
tractive colors are available and these 
may be used to achieve distinction, 
or to designate purpose. 


If you make anything on which a 
handle is used, you will be 
interested in knowing about 
Bakelite Molded handles. 
Only a few of the hundreds 
of different kinds are shown 
here. Our engineers and 
laboratories will gladly give 
you the benefit of their long 


handles stay tight. 42-M, “Bakelite Molded” years of experience. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 
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The registered trade marks shown above aisinguish materials (oe) umericol sgn lor infinity oF unlimited quantity It symbohzes the infinde 


manvioctred by Bokelite Corporation. Under the capitol “8” « the 





fumber of present ond fviure vies of Boreiite Corporanon s products. 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


When writing to Baxetite Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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“This blood pressure instrument is somewhat like a ba 
rometer. To a sea-captain, the reading of the barometer 
indicates storms or fair weather ahead. To me, a reading of 
your blood pressure indicates easy or labored heart action.” 


© 1995 m. 1.1. co. 


AULTY blood pressure may be caused by There are thousands of men and women today 

focal infections anywhere in the body, by who are active even though their blood pressure 

poisoning from the left-overs of pre- registers many points above normal. They 
vious infectious diseases, sometimes by « \ have learned how to regulate their lives. 
overweight or overwork or continued ; 
high nervous tension in either working or 
living conditions. But it may be caused 
by something more obscure. Worry, fear, 
anger, hate are frequently responsible for 


high blood pressure. 


Your own blood pressure varies many 
points during the course of the day. In 
the normal person these variations are 
within reasonable limits. Often high blood 
pressure can be brought back to normal 
by finding and removing the cause. But 
sometimes it is not possible or even desir- 
able to reduce it. Then comes a time when 
a change must be made in diet and physi- 
cal activities if the overworked heart is to 
have a fair chance to carry on. 


If you haven't had a reading of your 
blood pressure within a year it is not safe 
to assume that it is the same as it was last 
year or two or three years ago. Faulty 
blood pressure is not like a rash or a cough 
that immediately makes itself known. 


Blood pressure can and sometimes does 
steadily mount, month after month, giving 
no indication by pain or trouble in breath- 
ing. But when it is abnormal, doctors of 
experience regard it as a grave warning 
calling for prompt action. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “Give 
Your Heart a Chance,” which describes 
hw high blood pressure. Ask for Booklet 331°U 


we" which will be mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





When writing to METROPOLITAN Lire INsuraANcE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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to each salesman on the manufacturer’s staff. It asks the 
salesman to put down all the objections he encounters in his 
work. The objections are then brought together, examined, 
classified, and put on paper. The final list is then sent to 
each salesman. Now he is asked to put down the answers he 
has found most effective to each objection. 

The combined experience of all the salesmen can thus be 
made available to each of them by working this material 
up into a company sales manual on answering objections. 
Salesmen who are best at building up success spots thus pass 
their discoveries on to the less successful men. 

The salesmen for another manufacturer had as their chief 
problem the matter of convincing dealers that there was a 
real profit to be gotten from the goods they offered. After 
considerable effort the profit story was reduced to its sim- 
plest terms. The salesmen used it with more or less success. 
But one salesman was apparently far more successful than 
all the rest. He was asked to tell just how he gave his profit 
talk. 

He said, “The talk is perfectly good. I use it just as you 
worked it out, but I found that one change seemed to make a 
lot of difference. You’ll remember that when we came to the 
figures you told us to write them out in front of the dealer 
on the small special pad you gave us for that purpose. It 
worked pretty well. But one day it struck me that maybe the 
pad was too small. Perhaps the story would be even more 
impressive if it were written out big on a bigger piece of 
paper. 

“I got a pencil with big soft lead. When I came to the 
figuring I would ask the dealer for a piece of wrapping paper, 
say two feet by four or bigger. 
Then I’d put down the figures 
but each one would be two or 
three inches high. I found the 
dealer paid better attention. He 
could read the big figures more 
easily. Just writing them bigger 
made the profits seem bigger.” 











Novel presentations 


THE sales manager for a manu- 
facturer of office specialties says, 
“Our most successful salesmen 
seem to be those who get a touch 
of drama or novelty into their 
presentation. For example, we find 
that our two best men have ap- 
proaches which they have devel- 
oped themselves. One carries a 
pair of strong pliers. The feature 
of one of our devices is a small 
part which in competitive prod- 
ucts is rather fragile. Our part is unbreakable. The sales- 
man gets out a sample part, hands the dealer the pliers and 
invites him to break it. Now all of our salesmen are using 
this sales demonstration. 

“The other salesman carries six lead soldiers in his pocket. 
He sets them up on the prospect’s desk. He says something 
like this, ‘all the products in this field look as much alike as 
these lead soldiers. But if these soldiers went to war, prob- 
ably only one of them would show real heroism and develop 
teal leadership. In spite of the apparent similarity of my 
Products to others, there is a real difference.’ 

“Then he goes on to tell what it is.” 

While practically all manufacturers supply their dealers 
with display schemes, cards, and other sales promotion 








Every Friday night the dealer featured 
the combination as a “Week-End Speci=!” 
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measures to get the goods out of the store, a study of the 
success spots sometimes shows that a merchant here and 
there is working out measures that are even better than those 
the manufacturer has provided. 


Spreading the little success spots 


A CANDY manufacturer found this to be the case with one 
of his little dealers who was a shining success spot. This 
dealer was putting together a box of chocolates, a bottle of 
hard candies and three five-cent bars—all made by this one 
manufacturer. Every Friday night he featured the combina- 
tion in his window as a “Week-End Special at One-Fifty.” 

This price was only five cents below the cost of the goods 
if bought separately. But apparently the combination looked 
like a bargain to many who passed his store. Now this suc- 
cess-spot measure is being passed on to other dealers han- 
dling the line. 

A luggage manufacturer some years ago equipped. his 
salesmen with a kit containing sample parts of his trunks 
and bags. These were small, cut-away sections which showed 
the superiority of his construction over cheaper competitive 
luggage that was commonly offered at “bargain” prices. 

These kits were used only by the salesmen to convince 
dealers of the superiority of the line. To one salesman a 
dealer in Rochester said, “Sure; I'll put in your stuff if you'll 
give me one of those kits to use with my own customers. It’s 
just what I need to sell high-grade luggage. People can’t see 
much difference when they look at a $15 bag and one of your 
$25 bags of the same type. But with these cut-away handles 
and samples of your lining and 
locks, I can show ’em!”’ 

The dealer had seen what the 
manufacturer had failed to see: 
that the kit was a most valuable 
sales help to his dealers as well as 
to his salesmen. When all dealers 
were offered similar kits, most of 
them were glad to put them into 
daily use. 

Another manufacturer of a 
cheap grocery product supplied 
his dealers with quantities of small 
samples. To his surprise he found 
that several grocers featured them 
as “one-helping” packages and 
were selling them for 10c. After 
the sampling period was over the 
manufacturer turned his sample 
into a salable staple. 

So example after example might 
be given of turning little success 
spots into big ones. But perhaps 
these few will suffice to remind the manufacturer: 

1. That no matter how bad business may be in general, 
there are little success spots here and there which may be 
applied more generally. 

2. That individual salesmen, wholesalers and dealers are 
constantly trying out new methods of selling every manufac- 
turer’s goods. A study of these tests promises to show some 
that are new and successful and may be employed nationally. 

3. That with a worth-while piece of merchandise no mar- 
keting obstacle is so great but that someone, somewhere, is 
overcoming it. 

In short, nearly every business can point to its little suc- 
cesses here and there. And big, national success in a business 
is nothing but a lot of little successes in one bundle! 
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Business conditions 
as of February 1 


A BRIGHTER spirit has ruled in business since the 
dawn of the year. This has been based more on the fact 
that nearly a year and a half of depression is now be- 


hind us rather than on any decided change in conditions 


ENTIMENT as to things commercial, financial and 
industrial changed considerably for the better in 
the first month of 1931. There was a remarkable 
contrast to the feeling in the last months of the un- 
regretted year, 1930. The business world entered 

the year more hopefully, and yet perhaps more cautiously 
and with fewer illusions than were present the year before. 
To the fact that 15 grievous months had come and gone 
rather than because any great natural changes had occurred, 
may be attributed this access of confidence. 

The development of the first 30 or 40 days of 1931 was 
rather more than ordinarily mixed, and time will be needed 
to demonstrate the extent to which better feeling will lead 
to really better business. 

The most immediately visible features of January were 
the continuance of the rally in stocks and the slower ad- 
vance in the bond market, both of which were retarded by 
the fear that vast sums of money would have to be raised 
to pay in cash the soldiers’ bonus. 

There was a slow, but fairly steady, expansion, first in 
iron and steel and automobile production and later in other 
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The map of 
last month 





The map of 
a year ago 


Several favorable factors made themselves felt 
during January, including increased produc- 
tion in iron, steel, automobiles and shoes 
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READING PRODUCTS 


Pipe Couplings 
Tubing Bar Iron 
Casing Billets 
Nipples Cut Nails 
Boiler Tubes 


Si ad 


You can get Reading Genuine 

Puddied Wrought Iron Nipples 

with Reading 5-Point Pipe— 

the best combination for soil, 

waste, vent and inside con- 
ductor lines. 


READING 


Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfac- 
tory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron. 














ERE’S A REAL SPECIFICATION 
FOR YOUR HOME OR BUILD- 
ING—AND THE HONEST SPIRAL 
MAKES SURE THAT IT IS FILLED 


“| want clean, unfailing water and freedom from pipe 
repairs as long as possible at the lowest cost for which | 
can buy proved safety. Therefore, make all water lines, 
waste lines, vent lines, and heating lines of Reading 
Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron Pipe.” 


And you can make sure that you get the same kind 
of pipe that has been giving unfaltering service in 
every part of the country for four generations by seeing 
the permanently indented Reading spiral on every foot 


of pipe that goes into your home or building. 


For Reading uses today, as Reading has used for 83 





years, Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron to make the same 





staunch pipe that resists rust, corrosion, electrolysis, 





vibration, shocks and fatigue as does no other metal— 





wrought iron that NEVER succumbs to swift, green 





corrosion, the fatal enemy of expensive pipe. 





Specify Reading Pipe—make sure by the honest spiral 
that you get Reading Pipe—and then forget pipe until 
you build again. 


For information and quotations address 


READING IRON COMPANY ? 


Oe your 
# pro- 
r J this in- 


oS dented 
ta Spiral for- 


POINT PIPES, 


Reading, Pennsylvania 





scapes 


IRON f : 
eure Use only Reading 5-Point Nipples with Reading 5-Point 
| nen wes] 2) Pipe... you'll know them by the indented spiral band. 


When writing to Reapinc Iron Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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industries, notably shoes, cotton goods, silk, rayon and furni- 





. ture. The relatively slow rate of expansion in iron and steel 


was largely explainable by the smaller volume of buying of 
steel rails which was partly offset by the reawakening de- 
mand for gas and oil pipe, and the buying of heavy road ma- 
chinery, and expansion in the tin-plate industry. There was 


' sharp cutting of prices of tires preceding gains in production. 


The automobile industry went forward at a fairly encourag- 
ing pace. Pig-iron production expanded slightly over Decem- 
ber, the first gain over the preceding month since April, 1930. 
The gain in steel output was relatively larger, perhaps ten 
per cent. In few or no cases, however, was production equal 
to that of a year ago. 

On the less favorable side of the January picture might be 
mentioned the record-breaking crop of failures. However, 
there was a subsidence in liabilities, which in November and 
December were swollen by hitherto unheard of numbers of 
bank suspensions. 

Another development was the con- 
tinuance of the liquidation in prices of 
commodities. January showed the six- 
teenth consecutive monthly decline and 
brought price indexes down to the levels 
of early 1915. 

Two other features were the rather 
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cember, 1930, of 25 per cent, over January 1930 of 31 per 
cent and over January of 1922—a record month until now— 
of 14 per cent. Liabilities, on the other hand, fell 47 per cent 
below the record month of December, 1930, when an unpre- 
cedented total of banks suspended. They were, however, 
two and one half times those of January, 1930, and not far 
from double those of January, 1922. Failures showed the 
greatest increases in percentage in the South and the Central 
West where the drouth hurt corn and cotton. Increases were 
smallest in New York City, the Northwest, and New Eng- 
land. 

Among the industries, January pig-iron showed a gain of 3 
per cent over December, most of this in steel-making grades, 
whereas the decrease from the January production a year 
ago was 39 per cent. Likewise it was half that of January, 
1929, and the smallest for a January since 1922. Steel ingot 
output gained from the low rate of 25 per cent of capacity in 





Business Indicators 


Latest Month of 1931 (of 1930) and the Same Month of Two Previous Years 
Compared with the Same Month Three Years Earlier 


marked steadiness displayed by two eee 19281927) ae 

iti ; * Available 1931 1930 1929 
commodities, wheat and cotton. This ” Production and Mill Consumption (1930) (1929) (1928) 
flected continued government operations RR sre ee 2 tl accu capes gos January 60 98 120 
. - IM MN 2 05s cas setts sn vovs nineatevetaderatiaones January 60 92 108 
in the markets, and, in the ae of Copper—Mine (U. S. I REE a: — Ais . December 1a Th > ge 
wheat, evident shortage of moisture. ERA OT A a oa ae Uae . January 62 96 95 

: . CG nN EIU 5s. 0ncnis  scsapberaescnchvenncdavus:tvoisihs January* 83 107 110 
Prices of both held steady in the face eS ESRF OT REE TEE EE January* 8> 319 113 
of record supplies at home and abroad. UNE: BOG na. cnn--anseaernckennvisambenpcdetesigeoe December 1 , 2 120 112 

In trade distribution a feature was ie... sate. eet | eT a? 
the relatively better buying in the cities rn — POR te 3 eS ae S A pes 
from chain and mail-order houses, bal- Po gS Oa eae een m ecember 
anced i j Construction ? 

. by Py dently reduced buying Contracts Awarded—37 States—Dollar Values January 51 73 92 
power in rural districts. Wholesale and Contracts Awarded—37 States—Square Feet.. January 39 50 92 
jobbing distribution went forward cau- en aee 
tiously. Retailers found mild winter Factory Employment (U. agg ase poniinn 4 bn 

: Ractty Pay Re CU.S.) Bea. By accccicisscicers ecember 
weather a bar to free sales of heavy win- Wanee—Ser Capita ON. Wd. cnccssaccs December 93 101 102 
ter goods and this affected sales of an- 
. : : Transportation 
thracite and bituminous coal. Freight Car Loadings................:::ssssssssssesee Jesuary* 80 97 103 
Gross Operating Revenues..........................0005 . December : 100 =106 
, . DICE TIDEERIOM EDCOUIE.....5...20.506005054..s00schsvesesb tants December 9 133 174 
Little trading on exchanges 
Trade—Domestic , io oe 
Bank Debits—New York ae - January* 63 2 
: : Business Sitavee= denier. ss clatneedpehrarioetad January 125 104 96 
of quotations was upward despite the Business Failures—Liabilities.....0.000.0.0.0.00000000.. January i‘. im 3 
: Baad Department Store Sales—F. R. B. sac December 
unsettling effects of the soldiers’ bonus Five and Ten Cent Store Sales—4 Chains liam 114 108 105 


discussion and the heavily reduced vol- 


ume of stock transactions. This volume Trede-~Forcign 


was the smallest for any month except Exports 
August for more than three years past. sine 
Finance 


Despite a 31 per cent reduction in sales 
on the New York Stock Exchange from 
January a year ago, the price index of 
railway stocks moved up nearly ten 
points during the month. Industrial 
stocks were little changed. Bonds, which 


Stock Prices—30 Industrials 
Stock Prices—20 Railroads 


Bond Prices—40 Bonds 
Value of Bonds Sold 


Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months January 


Mail-Order House Sales—2 Houses.................. January 118 134 127 
. December 68 105 117 
ae ee December 63 94 102 
85 127 154 
Sal ae i r 
pepeiny3b eed 76 106 111 
Number of Shares Traded... cacese heeds . January 72 106 188 
Enasieeiioed January 97 23 97 
.... January 4: 72 86 
New Corporate Capital Issues—Domestic January 94 125 98 





holesale Price 

felt the bonus trouble even worse, es US. eae Labor Statistics suse, December a = 

showed a gain of 25 per cent in Janu- heen gad . paeercnd 81 98 102 

; ‘ : - Se ee . Je es 
ary sales, with a rise of a point over jay =e 
the month. Bank clearings decreased 21 Retail Purchasing Power, July 1914=100% 1930 1929 1928 
. : Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar ; 68 62 62 . 

per cent in January, while bank debits Purchasing Power of the onan omg i. 73 44 pe: 
Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar.............. 6 

fell 25 per cent. Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar.............. 67 63 62 


Business failures, these including 
bank suspensions, set up a new record 
of 3,122, an increase over those in De- 


and New 
* Preliminary 
Prepared for N. 





x —<| _Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, 
York. 
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NEW CASH 


FASTER...SAFER.. 


Retailers in every line are benefiting by the 
greater speed, ease of operation and absolute 
protection that Burroughs Cash Machines bring 
to the registering, recording and safeguarding 


of all transactions. 


There is a Burroughs Cash Machine to meet the 
individual requirements of any type of business, 


in any color to harmonize with surroundings, 





One of the many designed 
nd sores where single tem Sales 

le, suc tores, 
thoe stores," hardware stores, ele. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES—Every sale printed and recorded . . . locked-in totals 
under owner's control . . . totals of quantities as well as amounts . . . separate totals of 
cash sales and charge sales . . . detail tape . . . enforced identification of clerks . . . self- 
correcting keyboard . . . each key set at the same angle, has a short stroke and light, 
uniform, easy key depression . . . validates paid-outs or sales tickets . . . descriptive 
keys ... totals each customer's purchases, furnishes detailed receipt . . . hand or electric 
models. . . requires minimum counter space. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6223 SECOND BOULEVARD 


When calling your local Burrovcus office please mention Nation’s Business 






One of many models especially 
designed for food stores, cafe- 
terias, etc., that desire a detailed 
list of each customer's pure 

and also a grand sales total. 


MACHINES 


. AND LOW IN PRICE 


and at a price surprisingly low for all models. 


The flexibility of these new machines .. . their 
sturdiness and durability . . . their space-saving 
compactness ... their smart, up-to-date appear- 
ance... their adaptability to all kinds of figur- 
ing work... are winning acceptance everywhere. 


Call the local Burroughs office for a demonstra- 


tion, or for descriptions, prices, and easy terms. 


ity 
totals of quantities and amounts. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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late December to 45 to 50 per cent of 


_ Capacity in early February, but fell 35 


per cent below the output of January, 
1930. 

Estimates of automobile production 
during January pointed to 175,000 to 
200,000 cars and trucks, as against 155,- 
000 in December, 1930, and 120,000 in 
December, 1929. In January, 1930, the 
output was 275,000 cars and trucks. 

The commodity-price movement 
again disappointed those who have ar- 
gued that prices have become stabilized. 
There was a decrease of 2.1 per cent 
from January 1 to February 1, a drop 
of 19.2 per cent from February 1 a year 
ago and of 35 per cent from the peak 
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point since deflation was reached on 
December 1, 1925. 

Nine out of 13 groups of commodities 
moved downward in January, these in- 
cluding the textiles, provisions, nonfer- 
rous metals, rubber and tobacco. Bread- 
stuffs and livestock also eased in a 
smaller degree. Fifteen articles advanced 
in January while 29 declined and 62 re- 
mained unchanged. 

The returns of chain-store and mail- 
order house sales showed a decrease of 
one per cent from January a year ago. 
Two large mail-order houses combined 
reported a decrease of 14 per cent from 
a year ago. Department-store sales in 
January were 10 per cent below those 


of January, 1930. Two exceptions to 
the downward trend were found in 
wheat and cotton, both under the 
Farm Board’s checkrein. Wheat also 
felt the influence of reports that the 
western winter wheat crop needed 
moisture as a result of the warmest 
and dryest winter in many years, 
Wheat supplies at the opening of the 
year were heavy, the Dominion By. 
reau of Statistics putting the Canadian 
supplies at 253,000,000 bushels, those 
of the United States at 241,000,000 
bushels, Argentina’s at 200,000,000 
bushels, and Australia’s at 165,000,000 
bushels, with no marked increase in 
world demand visible. 








Making the Highway Safe for Traffic 


HE DRIVERS’ 
License Law is 
being hailed in 
many legisla- 
tures this year as 
the most promising 
measure to curb the 
increasing traffic acci- 
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| oe Standard license laws 

} og a Substandard license laws 

dent toll. This descrip- a Chauffeurs’ licenses only 
ae No license laws 








states have thus far 
shown an average of 
29 per cent lower ac- 
cident rates after 
adopting the license 
system as compared 
with the rest of the 
country. The 29 per 
cent differential is like- 


‘ ly to increase further, 


Q Noe 
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standard law, that re- 


as improvement not 





quiring examination 
of all new drivers by 
inspectors of the cen- 
tral state motor-vehi- 
cle authorities. States having substand- 
ard laws, with examination discretion- 
ary or by local officials, show little if 
any better accident records than non- 
licensing states. 

The accompanying map shows the 
states with standard laws, those with 
substandard laws, those licensing chauf- 
feurs only and those with no license re- 
quirements whatever. Question marks 
show states reported to the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety as 
considering adoption of the license law 
or strengthening the existing law. 

Objections raised in the past but now 
largely dissipated have been: (1) cost 
to the driver, overcome by making the 
fee only sufficient to cover administra- 
tive costs; (2) need in farming districts 
for children under 16 to drive to school 
or village, this being met by lower age 
limits or day-time junior licenses good 
in limited areas; (3) doubts as to effec- 


The question-marked states are considering adopting stand- 
ard drivers’ license laws or strengthening their present laws 


tiveness of the licensing system, now 
answered by overwhelming evidence. 

These figures from official statistics 
are worthy of study: 

Northeastern standard licensing states 
(New Hampshire to West Virginia, in- 
clusive): increase in registrations, 222 
per cent; increase in fatalities, 1920- 
1929, 115 per cent. 

Middlewestern substandard or non- 
licensing states (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska) : increase 
in registrations, 165 per cent; increase 
in fatalities, 1920-1929, 184 per cent. 

Southern nonlicensing states (Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana): increase in registra- 
tions, 242 per cent; increase in fatalities, 
1920-1929, 347 per cent. 

These figures are in line with the well- 
known fact that the standard licensing 


only appears in the 
years immediately 
following adoption of 
the license law but 
continues progressively. 

In the standard licensing states are 
found competent state motor-vehicle de- 
partments constantly working to weed 
out the reckless and _ incompetent 
drivers. These departments also provide 
focal points for intelligent consideration 
of all measures for traffic betterment 
and serve as great educational in- 
fluences. In states without licensing laws 
or with substandard laws the motor- 
vehicle department or bureau generally 
serves only as a tax licensing office. 

With the ultimate adoption of the 
standard licensing system by all the 
states, still further improvements in its 
application will be made possible 
through cooperation and exchange of 
records and experience. The licensing 
system is increasingly recognized as 4 
most promising measure and the key to 
the solution of many different phases of 
the traffic problem.—A. B. BARBER 
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HIS is one of the most recent 
additions to the great variety of 
products that are wrapped on Pack- 
age Machinery Company machines. 
So perfectly have our machines 
met all requirements in the wrapping 
of cigars, that they are now recog- 
nized as standard equipment by the 
cigar industry. 
At the right is a view of these 
machines in the La Palina factory. 
Each machine will wrap 35,000 
cigars per day. By designing the 
machine so that it can be operated 
in conjunction with the banding 
machine, no increase in labor is nec- 
essary—the girl who formerly took 
care of the banding machine, now 
supervises both machines. 
If you are seeking greater effi- 
ciency, better packaging, or a way 
to wrap a new product, consult us. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
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Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


When writing to PackacE MAcHINERY Company please Mention Nation’s Business 
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We Keep Gray Heads on the Job 


By WILLIAM B. MUNROE 


President, Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., Philadelphia 


& 
INDUSTRY and labor during the 


last few years have talked a great 
deal about the “dead line at 40.” 
But here is a company which makes 
a policy of keeping its older men in 
its service—a policy that is based 


upon sound business reasoning 





E are proud of the old 
men in our organization 
and our policy of keep- 
ing them at their jobs. 
We are especially proud 
of our Half Century Club, composed of 
employees who have been with the com- 
pany more than 50 years. 

One of these members, the buyer for 
our cutlery department, has been with 
us more than 60 years and has held his 
present position for 50. Five members 
have been with the Company between 
55 and 60 years, and another has been 
employed steadily more than 60 years. 
Among our salesmen are three who are 
still covering their territories six days 
every week, after 62, nearly 55, and 52 
years of continuous experience with this 
company. 

Besides, about 15 men have been with 
us more than 40 years; but I guess we’ve 
fallen into the habit of not taking old 
employees seriously until they have be- 
come eligible for membership in the 
Club. So many have been here a third 
of a century that we never have both- 
ered to count them, and I suppose that 
our infants in experience—those who 
have been with us 20 years or a few 
more—number at least a hundred. So 
my own service of 39 years is not at all 
exceptional. 

Frequently, executives ask me if our 
old-age policy pays. In replying, I tell 
them that, if they mean whether the 
work accomplished by our oldest men is 
actually worth what we pay them, I do 
not know. 
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“We look upon our jobs not merely as 
means of livelihoods but as careers” 


The question is beside the point, and 
I think it indicates a great deal that is 
the matter with business in general and 
the condition of our national distribu- 
tion in particular. Many commercial 
enterprises are striving for immediate 
and direct profits so intensely that they 
overlook far more valuable and stable 
future profits. 


Low employment turnover 


FOR instance, although I have heard 
a great many employers complain of the 
difficulty of finding good people and 
keeping them, our employment turnover 
is practically nothing. Our business is 
marching on largely because of the 
thought and energy of those of our peo- 
ple who are in the prime of life—men 
between 35 and 55, let us say. Within 
this span are the men who have been 
with us 15 to 30 years. They are the ac- 
tive creators and producers; the success 
of the company is now largely in their 
hands, we may say, and practically all 
they know about the business was 
taught them by the older men. 
Because of their thoughtful planning 


and activities, and the sup- 
port the organization has 
given, our volume has held up 
in a_ satisfactory manner. 
This happy condition is un- 
doubtedly largely due to 
those of our organization who 
constitute the majority and 
who have had sufficient ex- 
perience to make the alertness 
of their minds and the energy 
of their bodies count most 
heavily in meeting the handi- 
caps of unusual conditions. 

Sometimes I wonder how 
many of these invaluable men 
would be with us today if it 
were not for our old-age pol- 
icy. There is not one of them, 
I am sure, who has not been 
offered more money than we 
can afford to pay and most of 
them have refused repeated 
offers of the kind. 

Why do they remain with us? Well, 
I am sure our policy has something to 
do with it. They know we are doing the 
best we can for them in the matter of 
salaries and they are satisfied to go 
along with us because of the security we 
offer them. They know that as long as 
they do the best they can they will be 
cared for when their hair turns gray. 
They have proof of that all around 
them. 

There is nothing so discouraging to 
men approaching middle age as the 
thought of dismissal in a few years. 
Nothing is so depressing to a business 
as discouraged men within its organiz- 
ation. A man may have given the best 
years of his life to a company and feel 
that he has much more to give from an 
active mind and a long experience. He 
does not want to retire, as a rule. He 
wants to carry on but, because of an un- 
intelligent rule, he sees men a few years 
older dismissed, or retired on a pension 
that is frequently a death warrant. 

There is no doubt that American in- 
dustry loses many valuable men because 
of the prevalent misconceptions regard- 
ing old age. The general attitude toward 
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New York LiFe INSURANCE Co. 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 
A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN 1845 





EIGHTY-SIXTH AN 





NUAL STATEMENT 








To THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 


Most of us have labored together for a considerable 
period. 

My service in Nylic has covered forty-two years. | 
have been President of New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany for nearly twenty-four years. 

In twenty-four years you have numerically been 
multiplied by three; and your collective property in 
this Company has been multiplied by three and a half. 

You have made a great demonstration within a gen- 
eration of the power that lies in co-operation between 
“humans.” You have become increasingly convinced 
of two great truths. 

First,— that “‘no man liveth to himself,’’ and the 
less he tries to do that the more truly and fully he 
lives. 

Second,—that men are naturally honest and that 
those in positions of responsibility and trust in busi- 
ness are more honest and much more capable than 
men are as a whole. 

Emerging from the frightful financial disasters of 
1930, people are wondering if it was all or in large part 





loss have been in 1930? 


Life Insurance Companies will ultimately achieve 
those totals and greater ones and they will yearly 
represent an increasing and conservative factor in the 
whole property problem. 

Life Insurance assets are not used speculatively. 
With relation to our total naticnal wealth those assets 
represent a steadily increasing factor. They increase 
the factor of stability and decrease the factor of 
chance. That gain has been steady for almost a quar- 
ter century. Outstanding insurance will double and 
assets will double long before the wealth of these coun- 
tries doubles. The lesson of it all is that economic 
changes of profound significance and of fundamental 
importance are taking place as the result of the amaz- 
ing growth of Life Insurance. Life Insurance does all 
that its devotees have claimed and now it emerges 
from this world catastrophe substantially untouched 
and rendering a public service that few people ever 
realize. 

It was organized to mitigate the terrors of 
death. It has become a valiant and an increas- 





necessary. They are 
asking why such heart- 
breaking experiences 
should not naturally 
cease in countries or- 
ganized to preserve the 


ASSETS 
Real Estate Owned....... $34,307,572.19 
First Mortgage Loans on 


strength and the in- pore Ereete Pe 578 255 940.83 

spiration that lie in in- Bonds of the United States, 

dividual efforts and in } seta ne mag 

the ownership of pri- Utilities, Railroads, ete... 706,752,997.95 

vate property. ‘Sede et 73,002,000800 
American life insur- Policy Loans, Cash and 396 999 181.03 





ance reaches its present 
greatness just in time 





Thuideew’ Protection” $1,789,067,734.00 


New York Life Insurance Company 
BALANCE SHEET—DEC. 31, 1930 


ing defense against 
the economic disas- 
ters that periodically 
devastate the busi- 
ness world. 

In other words, we 
are, through Life In- 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves—ample to meet all 
+ + 1 nit at 
ig 


...$1,588,057,722.02 





Dividends payable to Pol- 











icy-holders in 1931....... 72,541,788.00 Pee? 

All other liabilities........ 7,455,677.00 rages: poPiongarnt 26.5: 
ree countries, preserv- 
ing individual enter- 

Total liabilities...........$1,668,055,187.02 | prise and the rights of 

General Contingency Fund. 121,012,546.98 | individual wealth and 
at the same time we 

) Pe eee $1 »189. 067,734.00 





to answer that ques- 
tion. It is true that we have had in this the freest and 
most individualistic section of the world (United 
States and Canada) a disturbing experience. Could 
it have been avoided substantially? 1 answer it could 
and some day such happenings will be largely avoided. 

s we emerge from this setback in our economic 
system we discover that one thing remains unchanged 
and substantially unaffected. 

It is almost literally true that every man who owns 
property is poorer today than he was a year ago; but 
to the extent that his possessions are represented by 
Life Insurance he is as rich today as he was a year ago. 

They (his Life and Endowment policies) have not 
shrunk in value—except as he may have used them as 
collateral to relieve his needs in other directions. 

Suppose the total outstanding insurance a year ago 
had been 220 billions instead of half that—suppose the 
assets of the Companies had been 38 billions instead of 

f that. How much less would the speculation and 





are utilizing the almost 
imengnids power of 
united and common action. 

We are gaining on economic disaster and we shall 
go on gaining because Life Insurance will go on 
gaining. 

In free countries there is no way to stop speculation; 
to do that arbitrarily would not be consistent with the 
principles of freedom. But! Yes, a great big But! 
When Life Insurance has become the great reservoir 
into which the people put their savings increasingly, 
speculation will become relatively less and we shall 
finally have adopted almost imperceptibly, a new 
economic program. 

This will be founded on co-operation, brains and 
fidelity. That’s a pretty good description of the ele- 
ments that have made our Life Companies great— 
co-operation, brains, fidelity and, I add, hard work. 

The balance-sheet above will show what a splendid 
part your Company is playing in the total. 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 








DIVIDENDS NEW BUSINESS TOTAL RESOURCES Insurance in Force 
Payable in 1931 1930 Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1930 
$72,542,000 $900,897 ,000 $1,789,000,000 $7,626,000,000 








Branch Offices in most of the Larger Cities of the United States and Canada. 
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gray hair and the depressing influence of 


_ prejudice are making men old before 


their time and killing some of the best 
of them before they have lived out their 
useful years. 


Old-timers interested in work 


THE problem, from both its sociolog- 
ical and economic standpoints, is not 
merely to take care of old employees, 
but to keep them employed. This was 
brought home to me recently by the sis- 
ter of one of the members of our Half 
Century Club. He passed his eightieth 
birthday some time ago, and for many 
years his sister has kept house for him. 
Every day he puts in eight or nine hours 
in his office. 

His sister told me that he would 
have died several years ago if it had 
not been for his employment, and 
that she was sure his interest in his job 
would keep him alive for years to come. 

Well, if his job has given life to our 
old employee, he has put life into his 
job. His work and his judgment are still 
useful to the company, and think of the 
marvelous example of enduring loyalty 
he is setting for every member of this 
organization! 

Although this policy has been in ef- 
fect ever since the company was estab- 
lished 91 years ago, it has not always 
been easy to enforce its principal reason, 
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which might be called a requirement. 
Even when I took over my present job, 
it was sometimes difficult to convince 
the old fellows that it was their duty to 
pass on what they had learned about the 
business to the youngsters. 

Until a generation ago, a boy usually 
got his start through a rather hard ap- 
prenticeship. He learned by hard knocks 
and when he arrived in a good job his 
tendency was to withhold what he had 
learned and insist that the coming gen- 
eration acquire its knowledge by the 
same means. 

The breaking down of this tendency 
has been an important factor of our 
management. Our men have learned 
that the success of a business like ours 
is never the result of the activities of any 
one man, but depends on intelligent 
teamwork and enthusiastic cooperation. 
Instilled into their minds is the fact that 
the job and not the man is the all- 
important thing. 

Throughout the company’s history 
we have inspired our managers and 
keymen to train the youngsters. We 
have made this a principal responsibil- 
ity, as important as any other factor of 
every important job. Every official must 
train a man to carry on his part of the 
work. Undoubtedly this has been one of 
the main reasons for our success. 

Therefore, although we have many 
so-called old men in our organization, 


we are assured against becoming old- 
ashioned, for our young men are ep- 
couraged to develop their imaginations 
and originality. We realize that a busi- 
ness, like civilization, must progress by 
the effort of one generation to build be. 
yond the progress of the last. 

When I mention our success, I do not 
wish to give the impression that our 
business is larger than it is, nor that a 
larger business cannot be built without 
an old-age policy. Several hardware dis- 
tributing houses in the country are 
larger than ours and many successful 
companies operate on radically different 
policies. 


A square deal for all 


WE are not the largest concern of our 
kind; but I am convinced that there is 
not a happier organization anywhere, 
nor one more enthusiastic and loyal. 
Obviously, enthusiasm and loyalty are 
responsible for our progress, as they 
must be for every real commercial suc- 
cess; but money will not buy these qual- 
ities. They can be won only by compan- 
ies that give their employees a square 
deal. We are convinced that a square 
deal includes the guarantee of continu- 
ous employment as long as individual 
employees do their work reasonably 
well. 

Practically all of our men joined the 





D. SARGENT BELL 


Two memt ers of the Half Century Club have records of more than 60 years’ continu- 
ous service with their Company, while five have served the firm between 55 and 60 years 
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Will history 


repeat 
stself? 
s 


[ N 1853, when the Agricultural was founded, there were 
reporting to the State Department 65 New York stock com- 
panies and 63 New York mutuai companies. 


During the 78 years since, that list of companies has been 
greatly depleted. Only 18 of the stock companies remain—and 
only 2 of the mutuals! Some were absorbed by stronger com- 
petitors. Others simply fell by the wayside—unfortunately, on 
occasion, with considerable loss to policy holders. 


Much of this disappearance must be laid to financial dif- 
ficulties—no small part of it following money panics and pe- 
riods of depression. 


Will history repeat itself? 


In one respect it will! The Agricultural will steadily forge 
ahead, as it has through more than three quarters of a century. 


Its financial strength is definite assurance of ability to meet 
emergency. Its business methods and reputation among pol- 
icy holders and agents is an indication of further growth and 
increasing importance in the field of insurance. 


Ask us for a financial statement. Study it—make your own 
comparisons. The facts will prove the stability of this long 
established company; will give you an extra feeling of secu- 
rity if you are insured with the Agricultural. 


THESE AGRICULTURAL POLICIES ARE AVAILABLE TO ALL 


F ire ° Parcel Post 
Aircraft Damage 


Automobile . Marine . Use and Occupancy ° Rent and Leasehold 
Sprinkler Leakage . Earthquake . Explosion and Riot 


PURCHASERS 
Windstorm . Floater 
and other property coverages 





When writing to AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Water cure 
for 4em. Fatigue 


ROWSY, FIDGETY, clock-watching 

“workers” are now readily cured of 
that chronic 4 o’clock fatigue. Valuable 
hours are thus salvaged, increasing the 
returns that thousands of progres- 
sive offices, stores and shops receive 
from General Electric water coolers. 


Automatically — without noise, intru- 
sions, or untidiness— each General 
Electric bottle or pressure cooler stead- 
ily provides drinking water of the most 
healthful, zestful, satisfying coolness. 


Saving space, electricity, operating and 
maintenance costs, General Electric 
coolers also pay for themselves on the 
strictest economic basis. And they are 
built to go on at full efficiency long 
after the moderate first cost is all written 
off! A specialist is available to figure 
your minimum return on General Elec- 
tric coolers. Address General Electric 
Co., Electric Refrigeration Depart- 
ment, Section CN 3, Hanna Building, 
1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC # 
Pe 


WATER COOLERS 


Join us in the General Electric Program, 
broadcast every Saturday evening, over 
a nation-wide N. B. C. network 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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| company as boys, as I did. We have 
| remained because the company has 
| given us the opportunities of hard work, 
the adventure and progress of promo- 
tion, and, best of all, the assurance that 
| everything we do to advance the com- 
pany will advance our own interests. 
We have learned to look on our jobs, 





not merely as means of livelihoods but 
as our careers. 

We know that as long as we strive 
honestly we shall be employed. We 
shall not be turned out in our old age: 
we shall be allowed to continue our 
part in the advancement of the business 
we have helped to build. 





A Merchant's Long Look Ahead 


T IS the year 1899, early in December. 
Members of the industrial commis- 
sion on the relations and conditions 
of captial and labor employed in 
manufactures and general business are 
hearing testimony from which a report 


| to the Congress is to be prepared. 


John Wanamaker, a department-store 
merchant of Philadelphia, is duly 
affirmed and takes the stand. 

“At your request I have come to give 
information concerning the operation of 
department stores—information that I 
may have,” he tells the commission. 

And from a paper Mr. Wanamaker 
reads a series of questions of vital im- 
portance to department-store operation 
and discusses them. 

Members of the commission question 
him at length. 

“In a department store do the large 
purchasers as a rule have an advantage 
over the small ones?” 


¥ 


New York City will speed traffic with this elevated express highway, which 


“Do you use such things as leaders— 
temptations—to attract the customer to 
different parts of the store?” 

Then, “Does the department store 
offer better facilities to customers living 
at a distance from the great business 
centers in the purchase of clothing and 
other lines?” 

And of course Mr. Wanamaker re- 
plied in the affirmative. 


Foreseeing the change 


WHETHER he visioned the latest step 
in the Wanamaker store’s policy of ap- 
pealing to and servicing the distant cus- 
tomer will never be known but the testi- 
mony a little later is an interesting in- 
dication of his farsightedness in making 
deliveries. 

The witness in describing the value of 
certain physical aspects of his business 
stated in conclusion, “I should think 
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when completed will extend along part of the west side of Manhattan Island 
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A Veteran Driver Speaks His Mind 


A letter to The Chicago Tribune, reproduced 


below, prompts this advertisement. Straight- 
forward, earnest and dramatic, the letter comes 





IS letter, which is reprinted from 

the “Voice of the Traffic” column of 

The Chicago Tribune, sounds a note to 

which every owner of motor trucks and 
truck fleets should give heed. 


Do your trucks deserve to haul your 
loads? Or are there antiquated models 
among them, hazardous to life and 
limb, destructive to driver-morale, and 
raising costly hob with your profit 
opportunities? Turn the obsolete trucks 
out to pasture and invest in efficient 
new equipment. 

#There is a bright side to the vet- 
eran driver's letter. He admires the 
great modern fleet of Tribune trucks. 
This fleet, serving the Tribune organi- 
zation, and used in the distribution of 
The Chicago Tribune, The New York 
Daily News, and Liberty, now numbers 


like a warning voice out of everyday traffic. 


VER WHO DRIVES AN 


over 200 trucks, and all of them are 
Internationals. 


The full line of Internationals— 
Speed Trucks and Heavy-Duty Trucks 
of new design—is ready for inspec- 
tion at 182 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. Sizes 
from %-ton to 5-ton. Demonstration 
will be arranged at your request 





Above is one of the trucks this driver 

compliments so highly in his letter 

— it is one of The Chicago Tribune's 
large fleet of Internationals. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 











"To the Chicago Trae 


"I gee that the Cook _soanty police are 
beginning @ drive ; + Being a 


truck driver hac x Beiaayerities are 
taking the w A ny arivere to make 


repairs. 

The 1 iY age ry do not listen 
to the gi vers?" mp) 8 it'is because 
our fo i no id rs, Daily we are 
rorsestecttal take out } x ea 


20-year aj@ trucks!- aul ty 
shitty, and: euill’ savant” to steer. 


“hs for loads, I have put a Sonstor load of 


At 
$3 


canned goods on one truck aad t it through the 
city. praying all the time t o 
would cit me off too close. Going at a speed of 10 
miles an hour. I required 80 feet — using 
both sets of brakes, 






; The speed governors on our trucks are all 
‘out of order,’ and we aré laid off if we do net 
make good) time. It is the same if. t chariots 
break down too often or if we huve an accident, no 
matter how slight. Jt is only because we are expert 
drivers that we get by. I believe it realiy 
criminal te force men to drive some of the wrecks 
that ere on the streets today: 


% I notice (enviously. too} that the Tribune 
always has an up-to-date fleet of trucks, and I 
have yet to see one of them broken down on the 
street or in a serious accident.” 


A Truck Oriver 


" 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


When visiting an INTERNATIONAL Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 






















intr aS hain Hei aial oy Aegis 


District Offices: 
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The PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD HAS 


PURCHASED 237 





Twenty-five ton capacity steam locomotive cranes cleaning track ballast. 


EAVING the crowded seaboard cities behind, 

the Pennsylvania Flyers take you speedily across 
the plains and through the beautiful wooded valleys 
of the Appalachians. These luxuries and punctual 
schedules of modern travel did not just happen. 
They are the visible evidence of scores of perfectly 
co-ordinated units, in which we take pride that In- 
dustrial Brownhoist locomotive cranes have had a 
part for nearly forty years. 


Cleaning track ballast, coaling locomotives, laying 
rails, clearing track obstructions and doing the heavy 
handling on many kinds of construction work—these 
are only a few of the many jobs for which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad uses Industrial Brownhoist cranes. 
Two hundred and thirty-seven locomotive and 
crawler cranes make up this one road’s fleet and the 
cranes are of many different types, ranging from 7! 
to 150 tons capacity. 


Industry today demands machinery which will 
show a substantial profit. In railroad service or your 
own, if you have materials to handle, an Industrial 
Brownhoist crane will quickly pay for itself. Our 
long experience has enabled us to help thousands of 
companies reduce their material handling costs. May 
we be of similar service to youP 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 
Plants: Brownhoist Bhigien, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 


Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 


NDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


When writing to Inpustriat Brownuoist please mention Nation’s Business 


| we have 400 horses in our stables at the 





| present time.” 


The question: 

“Do you use the automobile?” 

The answer: 

“Very little. The thing is not commer. 
cially practical yet—but it is coming” 

That was in 1899. Mr. Wanamaker 
died in 1922. Few members of the Con. 
gress and others who formed the com. 
mission are living today. 

Would it not be intriguing to lay be. 
fore them today, were it possible, the 
printed report of the testimony with a 
finger pointed to the questions and 
answers quoted here and then the ad- 
vertised announcement of the John 
Wanamaker store, Philadelphia, in 193] 
which reads: 

“Announcing a new and far-reaching 
expansion of our free automobile de- 
livery service—covering extended areas 
in four states and the District of 
Columbia!” 

The witness, with pride, told the com- 
mission of his stable of 400 horses. With 
keen forward business judgment he 
summed up the invention of the horse- 
less carriage with ‘““—not commercially 


| practical yet—but it is coming.” 


Four hundred horses drew Wana- 
maker wagons to the far corners of 
Philadelphia’s environs in 1899, A 
vision of the founder of the store per- 


| haps is fulfilled in delivery, equally free 


| 





of charge, of merchandise to the most 
southern tip of Maryland’s eastern 
shore, the nation’s capital and to Scran- 
ton, Harrisburg and Delaware Water 
Gap, in 1931.—JOHN H. HEINEY 








The First Reapers 


AFTER inventing his reaper in 1831, 
Cyrus H. McCormick endured nine 


| years of derision and poverty before he 
| could sell one machine, although he ad- 


vertised it priced at only $50. 

In 1840 he made his first sales, two 
reapers. In 1841 nobody bought any. In 
1842 he sold seven. 

Two years later his total annual busi- 
ness was 50 machines. 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


President, the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Printers and Publishers 


S HE appears in his autobiog- 
raphy “Steaming Up!”,’ 
Samuel Vauclain, president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, is a man of unbe- 
lievable energy. When he was 17, he 
stood over six feet, weighed 180 pounds, 
and had a punch like a steam hammer. 
He hit a man only once. 

The incident occurred one night when 
he was walking home from work, trailed 
by a dog. A labor gang boss, leaning 
against the front of a saloon, with a few 
drinks under his belt, kicked the dog. 
The boss was an amateur prize fighter. 
After kicking the dog, the roughneck 
lunged for Vauclain who also struck. 
The big fellow went down and the future 
locomotive builder and his dog went 
home peacefully. Not until later did 
Vauclain know that a doctor worked 
over the pugilist all night before he could 
bring him back to consciousness. 

Obviously a man of that type, blessed 
with brains and ambition, was bound to 
get ahead. His production records as an 
individual worker were embarrassing to 
shop foremen. They didn’t want him 
around because he made the other men 
look like loafers. He was promoted to 
jobs where comparisons would be less 
odious. 

Through his life he has boasted, and 
he still boasts, that he can Go the work 
of any man in his employ. Once, after 
he became an executive of the Baldwin 
Works, he lay on the running board be- 
side the boiler of an engine, and sprayed 
a hot pin with a stream of water, so that 
the engineer could bring the train into 
Chicago on time. The temperature was 
below zero and the speed was 70 miles 
an hour. Vauclain wore an overcoat, but 
no gloves, ear laps, or overshoes—in 
fact, he never wears them. He had no 
frozen face, ears, hands, or feet, because 
he says he seems to be immune to heat, 
cold, and high altitudes. 





‘Steaming Up! by Samuel M. Vauclain, 
written in collaboration with Earl 
Chapin May. Brewer & Warren, Inc., 
New York. $5. 
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BLANK @ STOLLER 


Sam Vauclain still boasts that he 
can do the work of any of his men 


He confesses, with delight that he 
began chewing and smoking at the age 
of seven. At 16 he quit, not because he 
feared tobacco would stunt his growth 
—he was as big then as he is today— 
but because he had a better use for the 
50 cents a week that he spent for plugs 
and cigars. 

It would be inconceivable that Vau- 
clain should deal with labor unions. A 
man who has worked in tough gangs 
and bossed tough gangs thinks he knows 
more about the mind and desires of the 
worker than any business agent. An 
intense individualist himself, he en- 
courages individualism. He is as con- 
temptuous of associations of manufac- 
turers, organized to fight labor, as he is 
of labor unions. 

“You can’t go wrong in being as nice 
to everybody as you want everybody to 
be to you,” he says. “It’s the same in 
handling gangs of men. Most men wel- 
come good leadership. The average man 
can be led readily if you have his re- 
spect and if you show him that you re- 
spect him for some kind of ability. You 
don’t have to beat him up to show your 
authority.” 

Since Vauclain is now in his seventy- 


fourth year, the book spans the history 
of our country from the Civil War on, 
It vividly reveals a tremendous person- 
ality. 

> 


WALT WHITMAN, of course, is one 
of the immortal American writers. By 
comparison with his, other American 
poetry is feeble. 

His prose is not so well known, but it 
is good. I read this, entitled “A Discovy- 
ery of Old Age,” and thought it worth 
quoting: 

“Perhaps the best is always cumula- 
tive. One’s eating and drinking one 
wants fresh, and for the nonce, right off, 
and have done with it—but I would 
not give a straw for that person or 
poem, or friend, or city, or work of art, 
that was not more grateful the second 
time than the first—and more still the 
third. 

“Nay, I do not believe any grandest 
eligibility ever comes forth at first. In 
my Own experience (persons, poems, 
places, characters), I discover the best 
hardly ever at first (no absolute rule 
about it, however), sometimes suddenly 
bursting forth, or stealthily opening to 
me, perhaps after years of unwitting 
familiarity, unappreciation, usage.” 


¢ 


I AM not accustomed to buying books 
that command a premium because the 
edition is rare, limited, or de luxe, but 
I made an exception this month when 
I was attracted by a gay box on the 
bookseller’s table in which reposed a 
beautifully printed volume entitled 
“William Cobbett’s Advice to Young 
Men and (incidentally) to Young 
Women.’” 

Thumbing through the book, I came 
upon an interesting observation but my 
reading was stopped by an uncut page. 
I then looked for the price of the book 
and found it was $15. Such a price 


"Advice to Young Men and to Young 


Women by William Cobbett. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $15. 
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would usually be prohibitive for me, but 
in glancing at other pages I found that 
they were alive with original advice and 
reasoning. 

I needed a book for that evening and 
knew that I should enjoy no other since 
my appetite had been whetted for 
William Cobbett by the sampling. And 
so the handsome reprint of the original 
edition, published in 1829, is now a part 
of my library and will be treasured as 
long as I live. 

Cobbett was one of the most prolific 
writers of all time. He published a hun- 
dred books, wrote innumerable pam- 
phlets, and edited a weekly paper for 
which he supplied most of the copy. He 
was one of the most popular writers of 
his day, and is said to be the symbolic 
figure of the transition from Agrarian 
England to Industrial England. My 
father tells me that when he was a boy 
in England every young man who had 
a serious outlook on life considered the 





reading of “Advice to Young Men” a 


foremost duty. 
+ 


COBBETT’S amazing personality | 


jumps out of every page. He was a tre- 
mendous egotist, regarded himself as a 
genius, and boasted that the work he 
compassed had never been equalled by 
any other man in the history of the 
world, and that it was a cause of amaze- 
ment that one man could do so much. 
He did not expect that others could do 
as much as he did, but he asserted that 
everybody could do better if he cut 
out strong drink, kettle-slops (tea, 
coffee, and soup), ate faster, shaved 
quicker, and discontinued idling about 
the dinner table and the tavern with 
pipe-and-pot companions. 

He said that morning-gowns and 
slippers were inventions of the devil 
since they encouraged shiftlessness, and 





he records with approval the remark of | 
a friend who said he did not intend to | 


have his son taught Latin but did ex- 
pect to teach him to shave with cold 
water and without a mirror. 

He reasoned that the young man who 
needed hot water for shaving would 
waste much time waiting for the water 
to be heated and brought to him. Some 
days, when hot water was lacking, he 
would not shave at all and would present 
a slovenly appearance. 

“Trifling as this matter appears,” 
writes Cobbett, “‘it is, in fact, one of the 
gteat concerns of life; and, for my part, 
I can truly say that I owe more of my 
great labors to my strict adherence to 
the precepts that I have given you, than 





to all the natural abilities with which I | 
have been endowed; for these, whatever | 





SELF-ANALYSIS 
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, is a period of self-analysis for corporations as 
well as individuals. Self-analysis is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the managements of the great corporations today 
in order to effect all possible economies in this period of 
unusual business conditions and to prepare, through re- 


adjustments, for the better times ahead. 


Through forty years we have been engaged at various 
times by the management of many great corporations in 
this country to assist in the problems of self-analysis. 


Today we have a large number of men engaged in such 
work. 


This is a regular part of our business. 


In order to be most effective we maintain a large staff 
of specialists composed of men of wide experience. They 
have acquired a broad viewpoint, not only through actu- 
ally assisting in such problems, but by constantly keeping 
abreast of the times. This is made possible through their 
contacts with engineering and construction problems and 


their familiarity with fundamental economics. 


Our men are immediately available to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Stone & Webster, Incorporated 


Associated in Canada with 


WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, Limited, 
Montreal 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS for the BUSINESS LEADERS of AMERICA 
SRR SRE? <A RRL A RN RS I 8 RTS. 7 


When writing to Stone anp Wesster ENcingertnc Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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PERFORMANCE 


es. Worthington sales engineer sells 
performance ...not merely equipment. He 
does this because he himself is a capably 
trained and experienced engineer... because 
he and his associates are familiar with the 


























PUMPS 


Alll Sizes... All Types industrial applications of Worthington 
For All Services products ... because he has behind him, 
Any Capacity... Any Pressure chin th hi ° ° 
COMPRESSORS wit int \e Worthington organization, four- 
Stationary and Portable teen distinct groups of engineers, each spe- 
CONDENSERS ializing i i i . 
Sty pred ocr cializing in a particular class of equipment 
DIESEL ENGINES These groups of specialists become the 
GAS ENGINES Worthington customer’s staff of consulting 
FEEDWATER HEATERS experts. Their services are readily available 
WATER, OIL and i i 
ASOLINE METRE for a solution of aps that arise 
MULTI-V-DRIVES in their respective fields of work. 
ROCK DRILLS As a consequence of this method of opera- 
AUTOMATIC HEAT ion... plus th ; : 
TaRitiNG seciNts tion... plus the exceptionally wide range in 


types and sizes of units built by Worthington 
. you are assured of recommendations 
based on the ability to gauge your require- 


FOR DRILL STEEL 


FORGING FURNACES 
FOR DRILL STEEL 


foe plan ments accurately and to furnish the equip- 
i eae Stine ment exactly suited to your individual needs 
“SS cat . Worthington guaranteed. 








Literature om request Communicate with the nearest Worthington 


district ojfice. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Works; Harrison, N. J. Cincinnati, Obio Buffalo, N.Y. Holyoke, Mass. 
Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 


District Sales Offices and Representatives: 
ATLANTA CHICAGO EL PASO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 8ST. PAUL SEATTLE 
BOSTON CINCINNATI DENVER HOUSTON NEWORLEANS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKECITY TULSA 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSASCITY NEW YORK ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities of all Foreign Countries 


WORTHINGTON 


When writing to Wortaincton Pump anp Macuinery Corporation please mention Nation's Business 





| against drunkenness, 





may have been the amount, would have 
been of comparatively little use, even 
aided by great sobriety and abstinence, 
if I had not, in early life, contracted the 
blessed habit of husbanding well my 


| time.” 


His sermon on promptness, his tirades 
gambling, and 
adultery, his advice to lovers and hus- 
bands, and his account of his own court- 
ship and married life are delightful 
reading because they are written with so 
much zest and sincerity. 

A man that cannot pass an evening 
without drink merits the name of a sot, 
he asserts, and a guzzling woman, “one 
who tips off the liquor with an appetite, 
and exclaims ‘good! good!’ by a smack 
of her lips, is fit for nothing but a 
brothel.” 

Some of the choicest reading in the 
book comes in the chapter in which 
Cobbett advises the young man as a 


| lover, and tells him how to size up a 


girl before he seeks her hand. His pas- 
sion is industry, and consequently he is 


| at pains to show the young man how to 


| 


| detect a lazy girl. 


¢ 


HE SAYS that the enunciation of an 
energetic person is quick and distinct, 
not slow and soft “as if the party were 
sick at the stomach.” The desirable girl 
is quick at her meals, she goes at her 


| food by biting and not squeezing it “as 





to leave you in doubt as to whether 
she means finally to admit or reject it.” 
The ideal woman walks with a quick, 
hearty step; beware of sauntering, soft- 
stepping girls, they will make mawkish 
wives and cold-hearted mothers. 

Cleanliness is important; therefore 
the young man will contrive to look 
behind the ears, and if he there finds 
grime he will avoid her as he would ver- 
min. 

He hopes that “no young woman 
will be offended at this and think me 
too severe on her sex,” but he simply 
can’t bear “stale dirt,” and he knows 
that all men are alike in this respect, 
because they know that a sloven in one 
thing is a sloven in all things. 

I should mention that the book is 
addressed to young men and women in 
the middle ranks of life, and that the 
advice appears in separate chapters for 
the young man as a youth, a bachelor, 
a lover, a husband, a father, and a 
citizen. 

This book was written when Cobbett 
was 66. He put into it the experience of 
a successful and interesting life. Part of 
his life was spent in jail because he 
offended the government. He started as 


| a poor farm boy and rose to great dis- 
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VY The cover of the meter here shown, at 
one time was a heavy, bulky part. Grinding, 
drilling, mounting and breakage costs were 
too high. Redesigning the cover in pressed 
steel saved these costs as well as 10% of the 


first cost of the part. 


Money 


with Pressed 













Cuts the Waste from 
Production Dollars 


UT in your factory does “overhead” include such 
items as breakage of parts, refitting, machin- 


ing, excessive handling costs ? 


Many alert manufacturers have practically eliminated 


such losses with pressed steel. 


If heavy, bulky parts burden your product, call in the 
Pressed Steel Redesign Engineer. His research, which 
costs you nothing, will reveal how you, too, can enjoy 


increased profits in the modern pressed steel way. 


Let us send you concrete evidence of how pressed steel 
has almost revolutionized obsolete and costly manu- 
facturing methods. It may be the means of saving you 
thousands of dollars. Write today. Trade Research 
Division, National Association of Flat Rolled Steel 


Manufacturers. 51! Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Time Weight 
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When writing to Nationa Ass’N OF Frat Rotiep Steer Mrrs. please mention Nation's Business 
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HAMMERMILL 
MEN 
MAKE IT 





‘5 AMMERMILL,” for instance. For 
H years, that name has meant 
dependability in bond paper. 

Now it means dependability in a 
lower-priced bond, too. For Ham- 
mermill men have made a new in- 
expensive paper which you can 
quickly identify by the watermark, 
“Management Bond—a Hammer- 
mill Product.” 

Eight colors and white in the full 
range of usual commercial weights. 
Your printer stocks Management 
Bond, or can get it for you promptly. 








HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Penn. 

Please send me the Portfolio of Management Bond, 
the lower-priced paper made by Hammermill. 
be ck eNe eh cash iadeawhnebhaee 
iat e<lhectuet ss Seb iahmons bdslkee dia ai 
ATTACH TH S COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 








When writing te HaMmMermitt Parer Company please mention Nation's 





Business 








| gigantic personality may so twist men’s | 





tinction. Several years were spent in 
Philadelphia where he taught school, 

His homely wisdom is like that of 
Benjamin Franklin, and in invective he 
surpasses even Doctor Johnson. As Earl 
E. Fisk, the editor, says in a preface 
he is invariably outspoken. He despised 
easy living, to wit: 

“Your quiet ‘pipe-and-pot com. 
panions’ are, perhaps, most fatal of all, 
Nothing can be conceived more dull, 
more stupid, more contrary to edifica. 
tion and rational amusement, than 
sitting, sotting, over a pot and a glass 
sending out smoke from the head, and 
articulating, at intervals, nonsense about 
all sorts of things.” 


a 


A BOLD exploration of the future is 
made by the late Earl of Birkenhead in 
“The World in 2030.’* 

The Earl expects: 

Synthetic food and the complete de- 
cay of agriculture, except as a gentle. 
man’s pastime. 

Utilization of total energy. 

Perfection of television far beyond 
present expectations. 

Abolition of epidemic disease and ex- 
tension of the life span to 125 years, 

Practice of human ectogenesis (nur- 
ture of the foetus outside the womb). 

Control of heredity. 


Release and control of intra-molecular | 


energy, and the invention of a motor 
running on intra-molecular. Such a 
motor would weigh but a few ounces 
for each horsepower developed. 

The end of rubber and cotton planta- 
tions, synthetic products replacing 
them. 

Decentralization of industry. 

A sixteen-hour working week. 

Attempted and possibly successful ex- 
ploration of Mars and the Moon. 

Continuation of British rule in India. 

Probably another great war. 


° 
IT IS possible, the author says, that a 


minds that Western civilization will be 
completely destroyed, and exist for com- 
ing generations only as a memory and 
a name. “But against this peril I pin my 
faith upon the genius of the Anglo 
Saxon race.” 

Who wishes he could live in the 
twenty-first century? Not the Earl of 
Birkenhead. He confesses that he finds 
a certain solace in reflecting that his 
own birthday occurred towards the 
latter end of the nineteenth century. 
"The World in 2030, by the Earl of Birk- 


enhead. Brewer & Warren, Inc., New 
York, $3. 
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AN INVITATION 


Would you care to visit a number of typical factories 
in this section? Plants making products similar to 
yours? Just let us know when you would like to 
come, and the types of operations you want to see. 
We shall be glad to help arrange such a visit for 
you in every way possible. 





Spey WN EN 


When writing to 


CAROLINAS 









Duke Pov 





O YOU WANT men who will 

grow with you, men who will 
develop as your affairs develop, 
men who will build themselves and 
take on responsibility as you build 
your business f 


You will find in Piedmont 
Carolinas that even the humblest 
“hand” often has in his make-up 
elements of loyalty, intelligence and 
the will-to-succeed that is reminis- 
cent of an earlier day in America. 


Look at what is behind these 
qualities, so wide-spread among 
the people of Piedmont Carolinas: 


They ere 99% native born, 
descendents of the pioneers that 
subjected a wilderness to civiliza- 
tion and helped mightily to win 
the War for Independence. 


Although this is by far the most 
widely industrialized section of the 
south, three times as many of our 
men and women ere engaged in 
farming, as in factory work. 


Their energy and industry are 
partly traceable to a sturdy inherit- 
ance, but credit must also be given 
to the climate of this section. The 
dry, bracing atmosphere is invigor- 
ating even in midsummer, and never 
for long subject to muggy spells 
that bring a train of prostrations 
and enervation. Winters are mod- 
erate and comfortable. The general 
average of health is high; the death 
rate for the Carolinas is among the 
lowest in the Nation. 


MEN ARE MANAGING 
large factories who a comperatively 
few years ago were punching the 
time clock, and the number of ma- 
jor executives who have developed 








DUKE POWER COMPANY 





from such apperently unpromising 
eginnings is unusually large. 


People here are pretty much 
“folks.” There is not the wide 
cleavage between class and class 
so often found where national and 
racial sources differ greatly. 


The mill owner and his chief 
lieutenants engage in the commu- 
nity life of the place where the 
factory is located. They support 
the same churches. The children 
attend the same schools. All this 
is possible because the level of in- 
telligence is high and because there 
is mutual understanding and respect 
between employer and employed. 


Limitless supplies of important 
raw materials, strategic location 
with respect to national markets, 
and abundant hydro-electric 
power all contribute to make Pied- 
mont Carolinas great. But beyond 
these things, the most important 
single element is the character and 
energy of the men and women 
who live and work here. 


That is the Fundamental reason 
why this region has, in a few short 
years, witnessed an industrial de- 
velopment without perallel. 


GET THE FACTS. Send for 
PIEDMONT CAROLINAS, WHERE 
WEALTH AWAITS YOU, business 
letterhead, please. 
Address Industrial 
Depertment, 112 
Power Bld g. 
adhd. N.C. 
Your request will 
receive prompt 
and courteous 
attention. 











SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO. AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 


vER Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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» by KEMP 
makes GAS the... 





economical .. . 





fuel for industry .. . 
silk 


and from bread to 





from steel to 








bedsprings. 





HE Industrial Carburetor is a central 

station premixing plant that accurate- 
ly proportions air and gas before it is 
piped to the burners. Because of perfect 
carburetion, this gas-air mixture gives 
perfect combustion, meets control re- 
quirements such as only electricity could 
previously give, provides reducing atmos- 
pheres in gas-fired heat treating furnaces, 
gives the same 100% efficiency in con- 
fined space as elsewhere and demon- 
strates a startling “turn-down” range. 


With the Industrial Carburetor no sec- 
ondary air is burned, and no carbon 
monoxide formed. Flame pressure is suf- 
ficient that the Kemp flame is frequently 
demonstrated burning in water. 


Because 100 per cent carburetion means 
100 per cent heat, the Industrial Carbu- 
retor cuts gas bills, in numerous cases 25 
per cent and more. Check into this with 
the convenient coupon below. 


KEMP 


OF BALTIMORE 


GAS CALLS FOR CALLS FOR GAS 
©1931 c, M. Kemp Mfg, Co, 


The C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 

405-415 E. Oliver St., Baltimore, Md. 

We will be interested in having complete information on 
the Industrial Carburetor, who uses it and why. 














Name. 





Title Firm 





AAArece 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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(Continued from page 43) 

| with its fifty million dollars loss a year, 
would be the first to go.” But he did 
not add that even if the Post Office De- 
partment were managed as a service 50 
million dollars a year might be saved on 
the rural free delivery and without im- 
pairment of the service. 

Revision of postal rates in various 
classifications is a subject that comes up 
frequently, and there has been a lot of 
pulling and hauling at rates without 
any great apparent benefits. Mr. 
Brown’s proposal and the effect it might 
or might not have in light of the past 
is of interest to the tax-paying public. 

The revenue from first-class mail is 
about 365 million dollars a year and ap- 
proximately 67 per cent of this income 
is from the nonlocal sealed-letter mail. 
An increase of 25 per cent, such as Mr. 
Brown proposes, would, if all this class of 
business were retained, mean additional 
income of some 64 million dollars. 





Business to pay forty million 


NO statistics are available to show 
how much nonlocal sealed-letter mail is 
business mail, but those familiar with 
postal trends believe business would pay 
about 40 million dollars of the increase. 

Just how much of the estimated 64 
million dollars in increased revenue 
actually would come to the Post Office 
Department is problematical. In pre- 
vious instances rate increases have 
brought great loss of volume and, in 
some cases, decided loss of revenue. 
Postmaster General Brown himself es- 
timates that 500 million pieces of mail 
that now go first class would go third 
class. This would mean a loss of ten 
| million dollars to first class and a gain 
| of five million dollars for third class. 

He believes 100 million pieces might 
be lost to the Department altogether. 
These eventualities would mean a net 
increased revenue of about 57 million 
dollars. Mr. Brown in his speeches has 
been putting the net increase at 55 
million. How nearly correct Mr. Brown’s 
estimate is can be determined, of course, 
only by trying the plan. 

Assuming that business has to bear its 
share of the deficit, whether through 
taxes or increased postal rates, and 
leaving that question out of considera- 
tion, then those business houses which 
wished to avoid the increased postal 
burden would have to devise new 
| methods for sending the nonlocal mat- 








Why the Post Office Loses Money 


ter which heretofore has been sent in 
sealed letters. 

The telephone and telegraph un. 
doubtedly would be used more exten. 
sively. Third-class mail, where there js 
a minimum of one cent for each piece 
mailed (unsealed), would, as Mr, 
Brown has predicted, get some of it. 
Some of it probably would go to the 
government postal card. And probably 
scenic post cards would get a cut. 

Nonpostal and extraordinary items, 
including the cost of franked mail, 
added ten million dollars more to the 
actual deficit in 1930 than in 1929, 
Exclusive of these items, the deficit was 
less than two million dollars more in 
1930 than in 1929. 

Penalty mail is the mail carried free 
for government departments other than 
the Post Office Department. The thou- 
sands of pamphlets sent out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture enjoy the priv- 
ileges of penalty mail. The franked mail 
is the mail carried free for members of 
Congress. 

If summary action could be taken, 40 
or 50 million dollars could be saved on 
the rural free delivery. This service costs 
more than 100 million dollars a year, 
most of it in salaries, which average 
$1,986.27 a year. In addition, the carrier 
is allowed four cents a mile for his car. 
Carriers work, on the average, four and 
one-half hours a day. 

Salaries and routes were created in 
the days of horses and mud roads. The 
salaries are made by Congress and rural 
carriers are not without political in- 
fluence. 


Saving on rural routes 


BY COMBINING routes in cases of re- 
moval or resignations of rural carriers 
Postmaster General Brown made a net 
reduction of 562 rural routes in 1930. 
Net reduction since 1925 is 2,644, an an- 
nual reduction in cost of $2,883,185.31. 
The Postmaster General also is asking 
Congress to permit him to keep rural- 
route carriers working at other duties 
when not on their routes. This employ- 
ment would be limited to eight hours a 
day. Some saving is being effected in 
this field, but compared with what might 
be done it is very little. 

Those opposed to the increases pro- 
posed by the Postmaster General ask 
why rates should be raised on a part 
of the first-class mail when that is the 
only class that now shows a profit; also 
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AppressocraPu's many uses 
for keeping and writing records 


effect UNUSUAL ECONOMIES 


Keepinc and writing records is an essential operation in every business, 
large or small. Accuracy is vital. Speed is important. Economy is absolutely neces- 


sary. How is this important work being handled in your business? 






Is time being wasted due to slow, @ laborious hand methods? 


Small Addressographs operate at speeds from 
500 to 1,800 impressions an hour. Print through 
aribbon. Prices from $20 to $264.75, f. o.b. Factory. 


Are mistakes creeping in due to the ‘‘human element’’? With Addressograph, 
records of customers, prospects, employees and products—descriptions and speci- 


fications—can be produced 10...20... 50 times faster—without error. Work gets 







fashion. In every } or q department of your business, Addressograph can be used 


| economies in the keeping and writing of fundamental 


\ Electric and automatic Addressographs—print through a ribbon— 
speeds from 2,000 to 12,000 impressions an hour. Electric machines 
$295 to $870—aultomatic machines $595 to $12,750, f.0.b. Factory. 


every-day business records. The Addressograph representative in your locality will 


to effect unusual 


gladly demonstrate the application of this modern recording method to the writing of 
statements, ledger sheets, orders, invoices, payroll lists and checks, factory forms, 


letters, envelopes, innumerable other forms. A post card or phone call will bring him. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Canadian General Offices: European General Offices: 
Addressograph Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario Addressograph, Limited, London N. W. 10 


Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Divisions of 

Addressograph International Corporation 

Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris t ESS O we ve | e 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities TRADE “aan 


of the world 
PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Copyright 1981, Addressograph Co. 





When writing to AppressocrarH Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Miles and Miles 
of Yellow Strand 


This is the age of big projects—the deepening of 
waterways; the digging of great canals for transpor- 
tation and drainage; the erection of mammoth dams 
to impound water for irrigation and power. 


It is no mere coincidence that miles and miles of 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope are constantly employed 
in these enormous construction projects. The exca- 
vating and handling machinery are of the largest 
capacities obtainable—and each year finds them 
larger, putting ever increasing strains on their wire 
ropes. Only such rope as Yellow Strand can stand 
the gaff—economically. 

Yellow Strand is designed and made especially for heavy 
duty, Its wire is drawn to our special specifications from 
steel of Swedish origin. And over fifty years of wire rope 
making experience go into its manufacture. 

One strand of yellow is its visible difference from all other 
ropes and enables you to see that you get Yellow Strand 
when you specify it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Warehouse: Houston, Texas 
Western Offices: Seattle and Portland, Ore. Factories: St. Louis and 
Seattle 


Manufacturers of nothing but wire rope for over half a century. 





WIRE ROPE 


When writing to Bropertck & Bascom Rore Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


Yellow Strand 


Broderick & 
Bascom Aerial 
Wire Rope 
Tramways are 
the economi- 
cal solution of 
many a haul- 
age problem, 
Write for 
catalog. 
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why it is not possible to obtain the 
needed revenue by revising the rates jp 
other classes of mail. 

True, first-class mail is the only class 
that has shown a profit but there are 
a good many “ifs” and “ands” ¢op. 
nected with this argument. 

In 1929, the last year for which fig- 
ures by classifications are available, the 
excess of revenue over expenditures for 
first-class mail was $78,633,418.47, But 
in other classes of mail the excess of ex. 
penditures over the revenues—that is, 
the deficit—was: Second-class, $94. 
001,197.88; third-class, $18,806,911.23. 
fourth-class, $20,368,872.08. 

These figures, however, are based on 
a cost-ascertainment report of the Post 
Office Department which cannot be used 
and was not intended to be used as a 
soie guide in making postal rates. The 
cost-ascertainment report in which ex. 
penditures were allotted to various classes 
of mail was necessarily based on weight 
of articles mailed, time of clerks in 
handling mail, number of stops made 
for various classes of mail by city car- 
riers and rural-route carriers. A cost 
report made in this way—and that is 
the only way it could be made—does 
not take into consideration the matter 
of service. 























First-class gets the service 


IT IS a question of service, and it is 
preferred service that first-class mail 
gets from the Post Office Department. 
If there is a rush in a post office, the 
first-class mail is delivered first and the 
others go out on later trips. If three de- 
liveries a day are to be made instead of 
two, it is the needs of the first-class mail 
which decides the question. 

This is a cost that cannot be measured 
| by weight, or time consumed by clerks 
or Carriers. 

But a part of the second-class mail, 
daily and weekly newspapers, which 
| bring in about half the revenue now sup- 
| plied by all publications, also get pre- 
ferred service—or at least are supposed 
to get it. That order was issued by 
Will Hays when he was Postmaster 
General. 

As to what could be done in the way 
of revenue raising by revising rates in 
other classifications, it might be illumin- 
ating to examine what Congress already 
has done. Rates have been raised and 
volume has been lost. Then after the 
increased rates have been in effect and 
the volume lost, the rates have been de- 
creased and a decrease in revenue has 
resulted. 

Raises in rates always send part of 
the business in the classification to other 
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“That’s the best thing this 


company s done for a long time!” 


You want the good will of your 
people, you want your men and 
women to think well of you and 
of “the company.” 

Here’s one way to increase 
that good will—and save money 
besides. 

Frigidaire cooled water! 

Sparkling, smile-producing, 
stimulating, refreshing cool 
water—all the time—regardless 
of hot-weather runs-on-the- 
cooler! It will make a difference 
that you can see on the faces of 
your people; a difference that you 
can see in the attitude your people 
have toward you, toward their 
work; a difference that you can 
see in the increased amount of 
work done and the better quality 
of that work. 


Frigidaire Water Coolers have 
the extra power that keeps water 
at just the right temperatures 
under all conditions. They are 
built to provide lasting, care-free 
service at a cost of but a few 
cents a day. They represent the 
last word in Advanced Refriger- 
ation—in every way. 

Why not investigate today ? It 
simply means calling the nearest 
Frigidaire man or filling out and 
mailing the handy coupon below. 


When writing t 
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FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Subsidiary General Motors Corporation, Dept. P-56, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me complete information about Frigidaire Water Coolers. 
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“The modern public warehouse has 
become practically a branch distrib- 
uting office of the manufacturer. 
We use forty-five strategically-lo- 
cated merchandise warehouses in 
the United States and Canada, thus 
saving transportation costsand 
speeding delivery to our customers. 
Their orders are mailed directly to 
each warehouse. After shipment has 
been made, customers’ invoices are 
rendered by the warehouse and 
mailed direct. The Bon Ami Com- 
pany was one of the first large man- 
ufacturers to recognize the modern 
up-to-date merchandise warehouse 
as the ideal medium for distribution.” 
J. A. Gerlin, Traffic Manager, 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, Inc. 


“Hasntt scratched yet!” 











As we serve 
Bon Ami.... so will 


A.W.A serve you! 


In 189 cities of the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii, our ber wareh 
receive merchandise in carload or less-than- 
carload lots... store it until needed by 
wholesalers, dealers or users... then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these 
warehouses become your branch house in 
each city you select... storing and dis- 
tributing your goods.... receiving your 
mail and handling your orders... doing 
your billing and receiving your remittances 
if you wish ... keeping in touch with you 
through daily stock reports. 





Using the warehouse ‘phone number, you 
may list your name in each local ‘phone 
book, and the warehouse operator will take 
your salesmen’s calls. Yet your identity is 
carefully preserved, for the warehouse can 
use your labels, your billheads, your station- 
ery or any of your personalized forms. 


Charges are made on a “piece work” 
basis. Your costs are based on the num- 
ber of units of your goods that are handled. 
During dull periods you are not burdened 
with fixed overhead expenses, as 
you are if you operate your own 

branch houses. The AWA Plan 
cuts distribution costs, 
savesfreightcharges,speeds 
delivery, enables you to in- 
crease sales through the stra- 
tegic location of spot stocks. 
Full details in our 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. 






AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1838 Adams-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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classifications or to avenues of distribu- 
tion entirely outside the Department, 
and business that leaves the Depart- 
ment entirely does not always come 
back. 

The experience in raising rates on 
second-class mail made up of news- 
papers and periodicals was not particu- 
larly encouraging. It is true that from 
1918, when rates on newspapers and 
periodicals were greatly increased, until 
1928, when a great reduction was made, 
there was an increase in revenue on the 
advertising volume of newspapers, 
which was the part affected by the rate 
changes. 

In 1929, the first year of the increase, 
the revenue from advertising volume 
was $7,839,302.79. There was a fairly 
gradual annual increase until the fiscal 
year, 1928, the last of the high-zone 
rates on advertising volume, when the 
total income from this volume was 
$19,322,189.57. 

But, considering the number of years 
and the increase during that time in 
publication circulations and advertising 
volume this increase in revenue was very 
small. Halsey, Stuart and Company re- 
cently reported that in the last decade 
newspaper circulation has increased 39 
per cent and advertising revenue 60 per 
cent. If, following the increase in second- 
class rates, all of the newspapers and 
periodical mail could have been held 
by the Department the increase in rev- 
enue would have been enormous. 

Not long ago Frederick A. Tilton, 
third assistant postmaster general, said 
that only 18.44 per cent of the volume 
of daily newspapers was sent by mail. 
Of the volume periodicals, 33.13 was 
sent by mail and 24.11 per cent by 
freight and mail. Let us say that, on 
the average, only 25 per cent of this 
class of printed matter is being sent 
by mail. As has been said, the revenue 
from this volume in 1928 was $19,322,- 
189.57. 

So, if all the newspaper volume could 
have been retained with the high rates, 
the total revenue as between 1919 and 
1928 would have been nearly 80 million 
dollars instead of 19 million. If this 
business could have been retained (and 
obviously, it could not have been) Mr. 
Brown would have no deficit to worry 
about. 


Low rates didn’t help 


BUT the sad part is that after the zone 
rates on advertising volume were greatly 
reduced, effective for the fiscal year 
1929, nothing happened—or nothing 
much, at any rate. The decrease in rates 


i brought an increase of only about 20 


million pounds in this class of matter— 
small compared with the total volume 
of more than 550 million pounds—and 
the loss in revenue was slightly more 
than five million dollars. 

Newspapers and periodicals, when 
zone rates were increased, went via mo- 
tor bus, freight, express and their own 
trucks. So satisfactory have the new 
methods been that apparently the busi- 
ness cannot be lured back to the De. 
partment by rate decreases. 

In the congressional hearings of 1925, 
Max Annenberg, director of circulation 
for the New York Daily and Sunday 
News, Chicago Tribune and the Liberty 
Magazine, said that, at the time, out of 
1,025,000 Sunday Tribunes only about 
2,800 were distributed by mail and of 
copies of Liberty only about 112,000, 
Many publishers gave similar testi- 
mony. Of course newspaper circulations 
have increased greatly since then. 


Five million dollar deficit 


BUT, although a large volume of this 
second-class business has been lost, it 
would appear that the deficit might be 
five million dollars a year less if the 
zone rates had not been reduced in 1929, 
Probably a great deal of this volume of 
business would have been lost even if 
the zone rate had not been increased in 
1918, for newspapers had to find some 
quicker way of getting to subscribers. 

Although it appeared to some that the 
law of diminishing returns had been 
reached with the rates effective until 
1929, there is the five-million-dollar de- 
crease to be explained away. Newspaper 
representatives contend that the higher 
rates in this classification were not just- 
ified because, due to cooperation with 
the Post Office Department, this mail 
is less expensive to handle. It is taken 
directly to trains and does not go 
through the post office in the city where 
it originates. 

The raising of rates in April, 1925, 
from one to two cents on post cards, was 
disastrous from the standpoint of rev- 
enue. The number of post cards mailed 
the next year was 206,051,432. Nobody 
knows just how many such cards were 
mailed the previous year but a guess 
would be that the number equalled the 
number of government postal cards 
handled. That number was 1,250,000,- 
000. Some of this business apparently 
went to the government postal cards as 
the increase in the number of postal 
cards the year after the increase in post- 
card rates was four times the annual 
increase before. But revenues increased 
only two million dollars while the e- 
timated loss was about ten million dol- 
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CUTS COST AND BUILDS PROFIT 





DEPENDABLE 


DODGE 
TRUCKS 








Economy : Low first cost, low 
operating cost, low upkeep, 
long life. Comparison proves 
Dodge Trucks low in first cost 
... Inquiry among owners or 
actual test proves them thrifty 
in operating and upkeep 
costs—in gas, oil, tires and 
repairs... Speedometer 
readings—combined with 
cost records—prove that 
they are precision-built for 
long life, with low cost to the 
end. Here you find conclu- 
sive proof that these work- 
ers are economical... are 
cost-cutters, money-makers. 


* a a 
SEE YOUR DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALER. SEE, TEST AND COMPARE 
THE TYPE FITTED TO YOUR NEEDS. 


When visiting a Dovce Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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Seagoing Buwer Plant/ 
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, Way for a 


f 


“STAND BY to make fast!” A strange-looking ship 
is towed into her berth. Lines are passed over the side 
..-including oil, water, and electric lines. Connections 
are made with land facilities. ..and power rushes 
ashore to the aid of a plant where the water power is 
low, or the electric transmission system disrupted. 


Cargoes of kilowatts can be shipped to any point along 
the coast or waterways of New England on this erst- 
while transport, converted into an auxiliary steam power 
plant by the New England Public Service Co. 


Below decks, the 7000-ton Jacona is a model of mod- 
ern power plant engineering, equipped with two 
10,000 kw turbine-generators and two oil-fired boilers. 
Air for combustion is supplied by Sturtevant Draft 
Fans ...air for ventilation by other Sturtevant Fans. 


In ships and in submarine tunnels... in mines, power 
plants, skyscrapers... Sturtevant Apparatus is to be 
found in service the world over, wherever air is moved. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Main Offices: Hype Park, BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., 410 Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market Street, Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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HEATING - VENTILATING -AIR CONDITIONING 
AND POWER. PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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When writing to B. F. Sturtevant Company please mention Nation's Business 





lars. The business went to third class. 
but there is no way of telling how much 
of it went there. 

Why not get the increased revenye 
from the fourth class—parcel post? The 
Postmaster General may revise rates on 
the classification with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Postmaster General has asked per. 
mission to make a revision. In the near- 
by zones and on small packages these 
rates are exceedingly low as compared 
with express rates. It is possible that 
revenues in this field may be increased 


| from six to eight million dollars. 





Small deficit in third-class 


THIRD-CLASS rates remain for con- 
sideration. This is a small classification 
—it contributes only $18,806,911.23 to 
the Department’s deficit. By an act of 
May 29, 1928, third-class rates were re- 
vised downward and the loss in revenue 
for 1929 was nearly five million dollars. 

When the rates were reduced it was 
pointed out that the third-class mail is 
a great originator of mail in other classi- 
fications. A circular is sent out by third- 
class mail, making an offer of goods. 
One or two letters in regard to the offer 
may be exchanged by first-class mail 
and the goods may be sent by fourth- 
class mail. But evidently the revision 
downward did not help a great deal 
in originating mail, for the purely postal 
deficit was nearly two million dollars 
more in 1930 than in 1929. 

Books, including library books, seeds 
and bulbs, are sent by third-class mail 
and there is a chance in this classifica- 


| tion for congressmen to extend a bit of 
| service to the farmers. But about half 





of the third-class revenue is made up 
of circulars and other matter into which 
radio competition enters. It would seem 
there might be a reason for going slowly 
on that part of the third class that has 
radio competition. 

Because of the menace of competition 


_| Mr. Brown sees no place where addi- 
| tional money may be obtained except 


in the class of mail he has designated 
for the rate increases. 

Both Mr. Brown and Mr. Tilton, the 
third assistant, have emphasized the 
seriousness of the postal deficit when 
taken in connection with the receding 
revenues of the Federal Government. 

Postal revenues also have been de- 
creasing for the last few months. So, 
with the increases which are occurring 
in the expenditures for franked mail, 
penalty mail and special services, there 
may be a considerable increase in the 
postal deficit unless operating expendi- 
tures are revised. 
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BEeReUCTURAL, STEEL CREATED: THE See ae ee 


STEEL GIVES FREEDOM TO DESIGN 


Out of steel’s great strength and versa- 
tility have come the most amazing struc- 
tures the world has ever seen. Tradition 
has had but little influence on them. They 
are inspiring in their architectural fresh- 
ness, appropriate to their purposes, efh- 
cient to a remarkable degree. 


Now, the Age of Steel enters its most 
interesting phase. . . . The proved prin- 
ciples of skyscraper construction are being 
applied to dwellings, small apartment and 
mercantile houses, small factories and 
schools. They are being built with steel! 


Many plants are in large-scale produc- 
tion of the smaller steel shapes. With 
them you can secure great variety in 
design, new economy in construction, 
absolute security and permanence. Use 
steel for buildings and bridges of every 
kind—large or small. 


Before building anything, find out what 
steel can do for you. The Institute serves 
as a clearing house for technical and eco- 
nomic information on steel construction, 
and offers full and free co-operation in 
the use of such data to architects, engi- 
neers and all cthers interested. 





The co-operative non-profit service organization of the 
structural steel industry of North America. Through its 
extensive test and research program, the Institute aims 
to establish the full facts regarding steel in relation to 
every type of construction. The Institute’s many pub- 
lications, covering every phase of steel construction, are 
available on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
Madison Avenue, New York City.—In Canada, to 710 
Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District offices 





in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birmingham, ““STEEL CONSTRUCTION FOR WALLS OF GLASS.” AN ENLARGEMENT OF THIS DE- 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, SIGN BY HUGH FERRISS, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED 
Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto, WITHOUT CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. ; 

; 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION | 


ByPEEL INSURES STRENGTH. AND SEG tere 


When writing to AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL Construction, Inc. please mention Natlon’s Business 
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Analyze 
Your Business 


THE FUTURE of Business depends on the 
soundness and the rightness of the individual 
organization now. A complete analysis of your 
business is most desirable—an expert study, 
in detail, of all operations in all departments, 
quite like a physician’s examination and diag- 
nosis to guard your health. 


Analysis proves whether the business is sick or 
well; determines any weakness, making possible 
the prompt application of the proper remedy. 


Safe and steady progress, unrestrained by 
doubt or fear, is assured only when the enter- 
prise is in a condition of proven health—when 
the management has a clear consciousness of 
strength, with the safe confidence and sane 
courage inspired by facts. 


Good Management considers Modern Accoun- 
tancy as the experienced diagnostician of bus- 
iness, because it analyzes and interprets 
conditions—and helps to lay the safe and sane 
foundation for the future health of business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE 
FORT WORTH MEMPHIS 
GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI 
HARTFORD MILWAUKEE 
HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 


NEW YORK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 
PROVIDENCE waco 
READING WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND WHEELING 
ROCHESTER 
sT. Louis 
ST. PAUL 
SAN ANTONIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
TAMPA 


DETROIT 


WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 

















WILMINGTON, DEL. 
































AT ALL 
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ng Inks, Writi 


Made only by Chas. M. qty Ine.. ~871 Oth Bt . B’klyn,. N.Y. Mfrs 
of Higgins’ Drawi: 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Make your personal writing 
distinctively black and beautiful—Protect your business 
writing and records against the —e effects of age, 
air, heat, sunshine and chemicals with 


10c Eternal 


Set BLACK - SEVER FADES -PROOT 


For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your | 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in | 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Teil 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name ar< address in margin today. 


O Higher Accountancy O Business Mé¢m’t 

O Mod. Salesmanship O Business Corres. 

O Traffic Management O Credit and Collection 
O Law : Degree of LL. Correspondence 

O Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
O Industrial Mg¢m't O Personnel Mém't 
O BankingandFinance O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Telegraphy OC.P. A. Coaching 

O Rail. StationMgm’t O tet ar English 

O Railway Accounting O Commercial Spanish 
O Paper Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 


aces EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
| Depts Se7e-8 hicag: 





Knals. | 





Adhesives for Half a Century. 








WA COMPLETE INDEX of Nation’s Matinee: lor: 1930 oitthe: “tis sup- 
plied upon request. Write Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 


Arctic Air Mail 


ANADA’S longest air-mail route 
operates between McMurray, 300 


miles north of Edmonton, and 
Aklavik, at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River on the Arctic Ocean. A year old, 
this route is one of the heaviest carriers 
of air mail in Canada. 
For many years those people who in- 


habit the outposts of civilization along 


the Mackenzie River and its tributaries 


| have received their mail by dog team in 


winter, with one or two boat mails dur- 


_ ing the summer. That mail was pictur. 


esque, but unsatisfactory. 
The coming of the airplane has made 
possible travel in the Arctic and sub- 


_ Arctic regions of the Dominion. It has 


brought into that country financiers and 
large mining operators. The airplane has 
been extensively used the past few years 
in surveying from a geological point the 
vast Northwest Territories. Mining ex- 


| ploratory companies with large fleets of 


planes have shown the necessity and 


| feasibility of an air-mail service into 
| the region so that those who live there 


may be kept in closer touch with civili- 


| zation. 


A rapidly growing country 


|THERE are fur traders, police, mis- 


sionaries, prospectors, geologists, fisher- 
men and many other callings repre- 
sented in that region. In fact there are 


_ enough people in that country to ac- 
| count for an air mail poundage of more 
| than 14 tons during the first half of 


1930. And the country is becoming more 
and more populated as each year goes 
by. 

The Arctic air-mail route is probably 
the most dangerous route on the con- 
tinent. It leads for 1800 miles through 
a country where settlements are many 
miles apart. 

Schedules give a weekly mail service 
to all posts as far as Resolution on Great 
Slave Lake, a monthly service to Fort 


| Simpson at the junction of the Macken- 


zie and the Liard Rivers, and a bi- 
monthly service to the rest of the posts 
to Aklavik and Herschel Island just be- 
| yond in the Arctic Ocean. The rates for 
| the service are exactly the same as for 
regular first-class mail—two cents an 
ounce. 

The mail route is one that has possi- 
| bilities of becoming a well paying run, 
‘for in addition to the 800 pounds of 
| mail carried by post-office contract, the 
operator can carry passengers oF €X- 
press.— JAMES MONTAGNES, 
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i OLD DE ViFC Ree. 





, ee es With new usefulness 


THE MOVABLE CRANE is one of man’s 
oldest devices but it has never ceased to take on new usefulness. « « Every day some 
new use is found for the application of movable cranes. Every day Thew Lorain cranes 
show new and cheaper ways of doing old jobs. « « Cranes on Center Drive Crawlers, 
cranes mounted on ear wheels, cranes on motor truck mounting, hook and block that 
erect steel, clamshells that dig ditehes, or load and unload ears, specialized buckets for 
handling pulp wood, draglines working on flood centrol, all of them contributing to 
economical handling of materials. « « In times like these when costs must be brought 
down, Thew is proud of its contribution to industry .. . Center Drive effieieney in Thew 


Lorain erawler cranes and locomotive cranes, and the quick mobility of Universal truck cranes. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY : LORAIN, OHIO 


> PEW + LL @ 2 eS 


POWER SHOVELS % YARD TO 1% YARD - CRANES 5 TO 20 TON - CRAWLER CRANES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES -: UNIVERSAL MOTOR TRUCK MOUNTED CRANES 


When writing to THe THew Snover Company please mention Nation’s Business 

















TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 
By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


HARPLY criticizing “the petti- 

fogging lawyer” and “the legal 

profession at large for the ab- 

surdities they have permitted 

themselves to be led into in the 
course of the centuries,’ Paint Oil and 
Chemical Review applauds a recent 
cartoon by John T. McCutcheon. “A 
house is burning down,” the editorial 
says in describing the drawing, 


and the inhabitants are struggling for 
safety and screaming for help while a crowd 
of lawyers stand ’round and talk: 

“First,” says one of the lawyers, “we've 
got to prove that there is a fire, and that 
it is this fire.” “The plaintiff's appeal is not 
in proper form. It would never be sustained 
by the higher courts,” observes another. 
“In her appeal she doesn’t give the number 
of her house or what ward it’s in—most 
irregular!” is the criticism of a third. A 
fourth is drawing up a legal notice to the 
fire department, stating—with ample 
““whereases’”—that “there has been caused 
to exist, from causes unknown to appellant, 
a fire or conflagration—” 

This sort of thing has been going on 
for generations—Shakespeare chronicles the 
absurdities of the law’s delays and the 
cartoonist has not been compelled to ex- 
aggerate. We wonder how many of the legal 
profession, even among the leaders, realize 
the resentment and bitterness which the 
mummery of the law occasions in the minds 
of the general public. . 

The real purposes of the law, determin- 
ing right and fairness, respect for person 
and property, punishment for wrong doing 
and protection for the innocent, are all 
subordinated to the folly of a mass of use- 
less routine. Other nations than our own, 
notably France and England, have in- 
augurated reforms which make our anti- 
quated methods seem ridiculous and inex- 
cusably out of date. 

If the lawyers will not mend their ways, 
it is time the people took the case in hand. 





¢ What One Roadhog Did 


THIS incident, related in a folder issued 
by the motor-truck committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, preaches its own moral not only 
to operators of motor-truck fleets, but 
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to other business men in their incidental 
contacts with the public: 


Recently on the outskirts of St. Louis a 
motorist met a big truck-and-trailer train, 
the driver of which kept heedlessly or 
belligerently to the center of the pavement. 
There was just one thing to do—the motor- 
ist turned off into a ditch, escaping with 
no more serious injury than that to his 
dignity, as the truck continued its way, 
with the driver doubtless grinning to him- 
self, confident, because of past experience, 
that nothing would come of it. Probably 
nothing would have come of it, if the 
motorist had been “just another motorist.” 

But he was Henry S. Caulfield, governor 
of Missouri, and something did come of it 
—that driver is not driving that truck on 
Missouri roads now, and neither is any 
other driver driving it. 

Governor Caulfield, filled with righteous 
indignation, started the legal “wheels grind- 
ing,” and a state law was dug up, prohibit- 
ing such trucks from operating anywhere 
in Missouri. 

Across the state line, in Kansas, a county 
prosecutor—he just happened to be a large 
railroad’s local counsel—heard the news 
and started a similar campaign in his own 
state, with comparable success. 





¢A Revolution in Cotton? 


IT is possible that the South is on the 
threshold of vital changes in cotton 
growing and handling, reports Manu- 
facturers Record. “We have seen the 
progress made in the development of 
the rayon industry,” the editorial ex- 
plains, 


based on utilization of cellulose in the 
manufacture of synthetic yarn for textile 
production. . . . Wood pulp now supplies 
most of this cellulose raw material, but 
the chemists have learned that cotton has 
the highest cellulose content of any product. 
While cotton linters are used to some ex- 
tent for cellulose production, the cost has 
been too great to permit the use for this 
purpose of lint as grown under methods 
which have prevailed for centuries. .. . 
Now comes the announcement of the re- 
sults of a significant experiment to de- 


termine the commercial feasibility of grow. 
ing cotton for its cellulose content rather 
than for its lint value. The report covers 
the results of a field demonstration on a 
North Carolina cotton plantation which 
may bring radical changes in cotton-growing 
methods with far-reaching effects on the 
whole Southern cotton industry. 

Should the North Carolina experiment 
ultimately prove as successful as the pre. 
liminary investigation would indicate, there 
is opened up a field for conjecture as to 
how this development will affect the cotton 
grower, the tenant farmer and the army of 
cotton field laborers now employed to pro- 
duce the crop. Under the new method, 
cotton would be grown and harvested in a 
manner similar to the method used to har- 
vest wheat or hay, utilizing every part of 
the cotton plant except the roots. The work 
would be done chiefly by machinery, thus 
releasing much of the labor now required 
for cotton cultivation and picking. Com- 
mercial success of the plan would depend 
on the cotton farmer’s ability to grow the 
greatest tonnage per acre at the lowest 
cost for planting, mowing and baling. There 
would be no expensive seed bed to prepare, 
no expensive cultivating, chopping and 
handpicking. 

The experiment so far is said to show that 
cotton can be produced at one-twentieth 
the cost of the present method of growing 
cotton for its lint value... . 





¢ On Business Reading 


“THE man who can’t find time to read 
business and trade papers should make 
time,” The Ice Cream Review pointedly 
declares, adding, 


He should remember that the printing 
press is keeping abreast of progress and if 
he doesn’t keep in touch with what the 
printing press is doing he is not keeping 
up with the march of progress. 

True, he can keep his business going with- 
out ever looking within the covers of 4 
trade magazine, but he is denying hi 
many opportunities to develop his mind. 

The man who says he hasn’t time to 
keep informed about what is going on 
his industry either thinks he knows all 
there is worth while or does not appreciate 
the value of keeping abreast of the times 
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6000 Years of Business Experience 


By WILLARD L. HAMMER 


NLY business organiza- 
tions which have con- 
tinued in existence for 
50 years or more are 
eligible for member- 

ship in the Detroit Business Pioneers, 
founded in 1929. It was formed “to 
promote better understanding and 
friendship among the business firms 
of Detroit that have been established 
a half century or more; to create the 
opportunity . . . for the mutual ex- 
change of business views, opinions, 
and experiences; to promote a better 
public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the ethics and ideals govern- 
ing business firms which have sur- 
vived for 50 years; ... to 
conduct and carry on pub- 
licity and advertising of 
pioneer companies, their 
products, merchandise or 
service, emphasizing integ- 
rity, reliability and stabil- 
ity in business as typified 
by the history of Detroit’s 
pioneer business firms.” 





Honors employees 


THE DETROIT Business 

Pioneers’ further aims “to 

recognize, honor and encourage loyalty 
of ‘veteran’ employees; to honor busi- 
ness firms and individuals contributing 
a half-century of service to the commu- 
nity; to lend the influence of this associa- 
tion, composed of firms whose prestige, 
experience, and collective worth in the 
community are unchallenged, to civic 
movements designed to preserve the tra- 
ditions, ideals and monuments of old 
Detroit; and to take such other action or 
to conduct such other activities as may 
contribute to the continued progress and 
benefit of the city of Detroit and the 
pioneer business firms of the city.” 

The organization was formed after 
Howard J. Harvey, vice president of A. 
Harvey’s Sons’ Manufacturing Com- 
Pany, had sent out letters to the firms 
of Detroit that had passed their half- 
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salers, 19 retailers, and 19 miscellane- 
ous businesses. The oldest firm repre- 
sented is the Michigan Drug Com- 
pany, founded in 1819. Next is George 
Jerome, 1828; the Detroit Free Press, 
1831; and the Eaton Clark Company, 
established in 1838. The Seely Manu- 
facturing Company, and the L. Black 
Company represented by their presi- 
dents, Mrs. Thorne D. Smith and 
Mrs. M. Black, hold the distinction 
of having the only women representa- 
tives in the association. 

Obviously, no automobile firm is 
represented. 

Though the firms represent in the 
aggregate 6,000 years of business 


A GROUP of business veterans whose enterprises 
total some 6000 years—all in the same city, working 
for their common good and that of their city—can 
undoubtedly do much for stability and prosperity. 
The seasoned Detroit Business Pioneers are helping 


both themselves and their city 


century mark. Sixty firms replied to the 
first letter and the organization was 
formed in September, 1929. In Decem- 
ber, directors were chosen and Mr. Har- 
vey was elected president; Charles F. 
Backus of the Richmond-Backus Com- 
pany, vice president; and E. E. Prine of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, secre- 
tary. Philip Breitmeyer, Wm. R. Car- 
negie, Berrien C. Eaton, Jay Grinnell, R. 
B. King, Charles W. Kotcher, Harry G. 
Uridge, and James Vernor were elected 
directors. At this meeting the member- 
ship voted to become a unit of the De 
troit Board of Commerce. 


111 years old 


AT present 90 firms are members, of 
which 38 are manufacturers, 14 whole- 


experience, there is no thought of mak- 
ing the association more grandiloquent 
than its slogans: “Old in Service— 
Young in Spirit,” “Preserving the Tra- 
ditions of Old Detroit,” and “Promoting 
the Development of New Detroit.” 

The first of those three slogans is em- 
blazoned on the insignia of the organiza- 
tion. Incidentally, the members of the 
Business Pioneers are increasingly put- 
ting the insignia of the organization and 
the date of the founding of their own 
organization on their letterheads. It is 
being used in this way as an indication 
oi the strength of the company—the 
company having membership must be 
strong to have endured for 50 years, 
whereas the average business dies after 
about seven and a half years. 

The association publishes a monthly 
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ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Notes, documents and valuable papers 
Ledgers and final records 

Cash Books 

Journals and summary records 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE DEPT. 
Cancelled Checks and Vouchers 
Ledgers, Records and Documents 
Debit Memos 

Remittance Advices 

Correspondence 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE DEPT. 
Receipt and Ledgers 

Recap, Proof and Trial Balance Records 
Statements or Duplicate Accounts 
Installments and Invoice Unit Ledgers 
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4 S Places 


in your Business 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


Collection files 
Time Payment controls 
Promissory Notes 


COST DEPARTMENT 
General Cost Records 
Analyses 

Distribution records 
Estimates 

Rate Records 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
Tracings 

Pattern and Patent records 

Tool and Die records 

Laboratory reports 

Data files and correspondence 


PAYROLL DEPARTMENT 
Payroll records and analyses 
Vouchers, checks, etc. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
Estimates 

Authorizations and reports 
Production orders 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
Samples and specifications 

Contracts 

Purchase orders 

Quotations 








SALES DEPARTMENT 

Agreements and Claims 

Departmental records 

Analyses by Customer, Products, 
Territory and Salesman 

Prospect Records 


STOCK CONTROL DEPT, 


Stock records, retail, wholesale, 
industrial 
Inventory 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 


Orders (unshipped) 
Order Register 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Credit Applications 

Credit reports 
Correspondence 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Constitution and by-laws 
Minutes 

Contracts 

Stockholders’ records 

Departmental reports 

Dividend registers 

Correspondence 
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SAFE-CABINET 
Equipment 


where 2 can bring QUICK 
economies plus... 


IMMEDIATE PROTECTION 


*ANTATURALLY”... says many a business man... 

“I'd like to protect my vital records from fire. 
But can I afford it? It means buying new equipment 
that would increase my overhead every month that I 
didn’t have a fire!” 


And he’s right . . . according to the common methods 
of protection. Records have to be locked in a vault 
every night. Taken out every morning, Routine inter- 
fered with. Everything slowed up. 


For when the Remington Rand organization was 
formed, experts in record-protection joined forces 
with experts in accounting, filing and general business 
systems. They put their brains together. Put their 
products together. Ended duplication. 


Safe-Cabinet Equipment doesn’t wait for fire to justify 
its usefulness. It begins to save money the day you in- 
stall it. By speeding operations. Saving labor and floor- 
space. Then .. . having paid for itself . . . continues to 
increase profits by cutting overhead. And all the time, 
your records are protected . . . at the very place where 


they are used. 


On the page opposite is a partial list of places where 
Safe-Cabinet Equipment can perform its double duty 
... Saving and protecting. Look it over. Then, on the 
coupon below, indicate the department or problem in 
which you are most interested. It will bring you prac- 


tical suggestions . . . without obligation. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. Sales offices 


in all leading cities. 
* 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines 

DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 

KALAMAZOO AND BAKER. VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment 
RAND & KARDEX Visible Records 

SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices 

POWERS Accounting Machines . . . INDEX ~-VISIBLE 














Remincton Ranp Business SERVICE, Buffalo, N.Y, i | 
In the following department problem) show 
immediate io 
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: hipping Costs 


he Now Under The 


Sp otlight 


New ideas for savings in your ship- 
ping costs are worth investigating. 

Especially when those ideas have 
been proved sound by such author- 
ities as: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Eastman Kodak, General Electric, 
Hercules Powder, C.& N.W.R.R. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Buick 
Motor,Du Pont, Frigidaire, Durkee 


who are using Hackney permanent 
steel containers for shipping all kinds 
of liquid and dry bulk materials. 

Not only because Hackneys are 
more economical—but because they 
are sturdy and leak-proof in con- 
struction, attractive in appearance, 
and easy to handle, empty and 
clean. 





Famous Foods and 
Procter & Gamble. 
This is but a par- 
tial list of prominent 
industrials—taken 
from the cream of 
American industries— 





The Line Is Complete 


Hackney builds a complete line of— 
Seamless steel barrels with full re- 
movable heads or patented raised 
openings—Steel drums with full re- 
movable heads or patented raised 
openings — Two-piece barrels and 
drums—“Light Shippers’’—Seam- 
less steel cylinders—Special shapes. 


Write for the catalog 
and complete details 
on the adaptability of 
Hackney steel barrels, 
drums and cylinders 
to your shipping 
problems. 








PRESSED 


1179 Continental Bank Bidg., Chicago 
5777 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1355 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., N. Y. City 
487 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





MILWAUKEE 





When writing to Pressep Steer Tanx Company please mention Nation’s Business 


leaflet in the interest of “Preserving the 
Traditions of Old Detroit and Promo. 
ing the Development of New Detroit” 
Last June 3 the first annual banquet 
was held. At that time employees of 
member firms who had been with their 
companies for 20 years or more wer 
| honored with the presentation of a but. 





__ | ton evidencing a position on the Honor 


Roll: 

| Of the 90 firms now in the association, 
| 54 have joined a group advertising cam. 
| paign which will be extended over the 
next 12 months. The keynotes of the 
campaign are the uplift of general busi- 
ness and the promotion of greater pros. 
perity. Their right to optimism is ap. 
parent when it is remembered that al] 
of the Detroit Business Pioneers have 
experienced much greater business de. 
pressions than that of the past year— 
and that they all came through those 
depressions with flying colors. 








Young Vanderbilt’s Start 


|THE making of a railroad king: 


William H. Vanderbilt, who was born 
in 1821, was a young bank clerk in 
New York at $1,000 a year when his 
health broke down. His father, the 
crusty old Commodore, sent him out to 
a 75-acre farm on Staten Island to get 
well and, incidentally, to lay up a few 
honest dollars as an agriculturist. 

William H. prospered and, in a few 
years, expanded his farm to 350 acres. 
In 1858 the Commodore, who was turm- 
ing from steamboat lines to railroad 
enterprises, completed the 13-mile 
Staten Island Railway. Two years later 
the property was bankrupt, and William 
H., as the most influential man on the 
Island, was made receiver for it. 

By learning railroading from top to 
bottom, cutting down expenses and 
stimulating business, he soon had it on 
a paying basis; and from that achieve- 
ment, he worked up to a seat among 
the great railroad builders of all time. 





* 
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At first glance you see a crowd, a weav- 
ing mass of people. Look again. They 
are individual bodies governed by in- 
dividual minds. 


And every mind is swarming with ideas 
just as this open space is swarming with 
people. Ideas about what vegetables to 
cook for dinner tonight, what clothes to 
wear to the theatre, what roofing to put 
on the new house, what cigarettes to 
smoke, what flowers to plant... 


Where do they get their ideas? From 
conversations with other people? And 
from observations of other people? 

Suppose we assume that they do. Then 
where do those other people get the ideas? 
From the newspapers, morning, evening 
and Sunday? From the magazines? From 


j]. Walter 





the radio? 
From the car cards and posters that sur- 
round them? From other forces less 
tangible? 


From the talking pictures? 


How can you profit most from the 
utilization of these tangible forces? And 
how can you set intangible forces in mo- 
tion to influence their ideas in behalf of 
your product? 


From seven cities in the United States 
and from the center of every large popu- 
lation area in every land, except Russia, 
Japan and China, where offices will be 
opened as soon as conditions warrant, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company is co- 
operating with a group of distinguished 
clients in seeking out the fundamentals 
that lie behind human motives in the 


Thompson 
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purchase of things and services from day 
to day. 


Through its consistent policy in search- 
ing for basic facts in the actual field of 
the given enterprise, this company is to- 
day a leader with those products which 
are most dependent on advertising for 
success . . . products which lie in the 
highly competitive trades and industries. 


New York - Chicago + St. Louis « Boston 
- Cincinnati « San Francisco - Los Angeles 
-» Montreal - Toronto - - London « Paris - 
Madrid - Berlin - Stockholm - Copen- 
hagen - Antwerp - Warsaw - « Alexandria 
- Port Elizabeth - - Buenos Aires - Sao 
Paulo - - Bombay - - Melbourne - Sydney 


- + Batavia + » Wellington. 


Company 















From sunset to sunrise, the wetchman’s 
system is the most important equipment 
in any place of business. It, alone, 
proves that the value of stock and 
machinery, furnishings and records is 
being properly guarded. It furnishes 
each morning on its record dial an ex- 
act report of the watchman’s activities. 


Now, Detex New Model Watchmen’s 
clocks offer industry the finest type of 
property protection. All models have 
been improved and strengthened. Their 
records will be continuous, and un- 
alterable, the system adaptable to the 
needs of business, and free from repair 
and interruption of service. 


Send for complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St., N.Y. 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 
NEWMAN + ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK Corp. 

4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Balance Wheel of World Credit 


(Continued from page 25) 


| of Sweden, Switzerland and Holland 








| 
| 


| for shares and have 


were invited to subscribe to the capital 
stock. Each subscribed for 4,000 shares. 
Subsequently, a similar invitation was 
issued to the central banks of Austria, 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Den- 
mark, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Poland 
and Roumania, and each subscribed for 
4,000 shares. 

In October, 1930, Esthonia subscribed 
for 100 shares. There are 164,000 shares 
outstanding, for which the equivalent of 
102,562,500 Swiss francs have been paid. 


Helps stabilization 


| YOU will observe how widely the stock 


is placed outside of countries having 
interest in the payment of interstate in- 
debtedness, but which, if I may say so, 


| were quick to perceive the possibilities 


for stabilization and improvement of 
trade and perhaps even for peace itself, 
offered by the Bank. 

More than 35,000 shares are being 
withheld for offer to 
the central banks of 
other countries where 
the currencies meet 
the Bank’s require- 
ments of being on a 
gold or a gold ex- 
change standard. 

The central banks 
of Portugal and Yugo- 
slavia have applied 


been notified that we 
stand ready to assist 
them, and our services 
have been placed at 
the disposal of the cen- 
tral bank of Spain, 


| with which we are in 


contact in connection with the peseta. 

In the improvement of the interna- 
tional flow of capital, which means bet- 
ter conditions affecting the whole busi- 
ness world, one element is a stabilized 
currency. If money is to circulate more 
freely, if business is to be done under 
more favorable conditions, then capital 


| must have confidence in the possibility 


of safe return from one currency to an- 
other. I regard the Bank’s stabilization 
work as one of its most important ac- 
tivities, possibly the most important. 
The first funds received by the Bank 
were a remittance from S. Parker Gil- 
bert, the retiring Agent General under 
the Dawes Plan. He turned over to the 





Basel is becoming a center for 
study of credit problems 


Bank the equivalent of about 45 million 
dollars. Subsequently, we received pay- 
ments for stock and were in a position 
to function. The first activities of the 
Bank related to the functions contem. 
plated for it by The Hague Agreement 
of January, 1930. The Bank announced 
that it would serve as the recipient of 
the German annuity payments, execut- 
ed trust agreements with the various 
powers for the distribution of these 
payments, and declared itself ready to 
execute similar agreements relating to 
the payments to be made by Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Czecho-Slovakia. It re. 
ceived from the German Government a 
certificate of debt, specifying the annual 
amounts payable by Germany. In con- 
sequence, Germany is paying and the 
Bank is receiving, on the fifteenth of 
each month, one-twelfth of the annual 
installment, at present the equivalent of 
about $36,500,000. 

These sums are received in such cur- 
rencies as the Bank calls for. A substan- 
tial portion of each monthly installment 
is received in reichs- 
marks, which the Bank 
uses to finance deliv- 
eries of commodities 
exported from Ger- 
many to the nationals 
of various creditor 
powers. Sums received 
in foreign currencies 
are paid to the in- 
terested governments 
through their central 


banks, or, in some 
instances, redeposited 
with us. 


As I have said, all 
of this is a routine 
operation. The repa- 
rations funds repre- 
sented, on our last balance sheet, less 
than 20 per cent of our assets. Repara- 
tions due to the United States do not 
pass through the Bank at all, since the 
United States has a separate treaty with 
Germany which obviates that necessity. 


U. S. has indirect interest 


WHILE this country does not receive 
payments due through the Bank, it 
stands to reason, nevertheless, that the 
Bank, which, in the end, will receive and 
distribute approximately nine billions of 
dollars, some two-thirds of which will 
eventually go to the United States, must 
have considerable interest for Amefi- 
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Ger- can reach. 


tionals Yet, fire may be almost harmless when it starts 









<7 —like the tiny flame on the match you’re so apt 
rencies to toss away. 
he in- Everywhere, the menacing finger of fire needs 
uments merely the encouragemert of carelessness or acci- 
— dent to wreck a business despite fire insurance. 
oelaad The uninsurable losses are the staggering losses. 
Your business can be protected against fire— 
id, all by the proper types of extinguishers, ready to : 
outine es ° . : 
rao make every fire an incident in the day’s work— 
repre- for fires differ and there is no universal fire 
‘ y PROTECTION 
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st Correct protection of your property against fire is no 
AG Al N ST f I RE amateur’s job, You need a complete continuous 
: engineering service that can specify correct, effective 
receive types of extinguishers for every type of risk; that i 
ink, it knows how to place them, trains your men in their q 
; effective use and secs to it that all extinguishers are : 
iat the | always ready for instant duty, This is LaFrance and % 
ve and | Foamite Service. Send for"Correct Protection Against j 
ions of Fire”, a booklet which describes this service fully. & 
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A meri- to fight definite kinds of fire. No one type of fire extinguisher will kill all kinds of fires. iffices in all principal cities 





When writing to AMERICAN-LAFRANCE AND Foamite Corporation picase mention Nation’s Business 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 





research |. . constant probing . 
ceaseless testing . . . modern industrial 
science places experiment on par with ex- 
eke For over a quarter of a centur 
eelle research has devoted itself to the 
specialized subject of shaftway enclosures. 
In the design and manufacture of Peelle 
Doors, constant check by almost infallible 
tests is standardized procedure. In Peelle 
Doors, engineering ingenuity combines 


basic sturdiness with mechanical simplicity, 
PEFELLE resulting in a product that serves and en- 
dures. Motorized .. . Peelle Doors afford 


[Veen men Seas?) automatic entrance and exit at the touch 


eweeeremnvmeeeemm of a button. A catalog will be sent 


upon request, or consult our engineers. 
THE PEELLE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta and 30 other 
cities. In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 
PERI REISER LORE IES at POI TCA ELEN LIA EE EIT. 











ee PUERTO RICO ee 
Any reliable concern, manufacturers, 
Reprint of any article in this issue may be had. insurance companies, packers, rice-flour- 
Write Nation’s Business, Washington. lumber mills or others desirous of do- 
ing business in Puerto Rico, please ad- 
dress “Agent P.O. Box 515, San Juan, 
P.R.” Also interested in needlework busi- 
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Don’t bother with clumsy stubs. 
UNIVERSAL When File Clerks Say— 





Sruste — Onl 


Recoro 


“T can’t find it!” 


Use GRAFFCO VISE SIG- 
NALS and eliminate lost 





For Personal or Business use 


Records 1000 checks 


2 Permanent and compact prospect cards, missing cor- 
S| respondence, — or anything 
5x8 Balance when desired marked for later attention. 


No stubs accumulate 


ONE TENTH SPACE OF STUBS. Aids figurin 
income tax. EASY TO BALANCE WITH BANK. 
Use stubless checks or merely discard stubs. Not to 


There are no dead files with 
this eye-arresting device. 





be carried—pocket and desk free of bulky stubs. A FCO Vise Si nals 
To UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 2 GR F 8 
1257 Twenty-fifth St., DETROIT, MICH. Mail this ad to us—clipped to your letter- 

Enclosed amount checked. [) Pressboard Cover 75c head with your name. It will bring you com- 

Imitation Leather $1.00. Real Leather $1.50 plete information. 

nd postpaid. You are to refund money if returned. 
Name and GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
Address 80 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 
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| cans. Germany has agreed to pay to 
the B. I. S., and to no other agency, the 


sums she has agreed to pay under the 
Young Plan. 

America had a large hand in the 
origination and the organization of the 
Bank. J. P. Morgan helped Mr. Young 
to plan it, along with Thomas Lamont 
and others. An American banker, Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, president of the First 
National Bank of New York, presided 
at Baden-Baden when the Bank statutes 
were drafted. 

Subsequently I had the honor of be. 
ing elected president of the Bank and 
chairman of the board, by a board 
which was composed of representatives 
from many central banks. Leon Fraser, 
also an American citizen, was made my 
alternate. 

The other principal officers of the 
B. I. S., which has a staff of approxi- 
mately 90 persons, and is housed in the 
former Hotel de Savoie at Univers in 
Basel, are Pierre Quesnay, a French- 
man, who is general manager; Dr. 
Hulse, a German, who is assistant gen- 
eral manager, and Signor Pilotti, an 
Italian, who is secretary general. 


Structure of the Bank 


IN structure, the Bank has three divi- 
sions—banking, relations with central 
banks and the secretariat-general. The 
banking division has two departments, 
one for operations in foreign exchange, 
and the other for the receipt of deposits 
and the making of investments. 

This department, because of the wide- 
spread nature of its activities, has three 
sections. One deals with those markets 
in which the English language is em- 
ployed. A second deals with markets 
using the German language, and the 
third with markets customarily using 
the French language. 

The Division of Relations with Cen- 
tral Banks is directly under the general 
manager. It includes a department for 
maintaining contact with central banks, 
a department for centralizing inforzna- 
tion, for organizing research in mone- 
tary problems and for conducting the 
meetings of special committees, con- 
sisting of the representatives of central 
banks, who may be sent to Basel from 
time to time to study special problems 
such as the workings of the gold ex- 
change standard. 

The growth of the banking depart- 
ment has been rapid. May 31, 1930, the 
balance sheet showed assets of approxi- 
mately 300 million Swiss francs. The 
statement of Oct. 31, 1930, showed as- 
sets of slightly less than 1,800,000,000 
Swiss francs; or to put it approximately 
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in dollars, from $58,117,500 to $348,- 
705,000. 

Our deposits amount to about 300 
million dollars. The monthly statements 
of the Bank are made in the Swiss gold 
franc. 

Much curiosity has been displayed 
as to the geographical distribution of 
our funds, and as to the amounts 
held in various currencies, or moved 
from one currency to another. We do 
not consider it appropriate, however, to 
publish such details, one of the reasons 
being that a function of the Bank is to 
assist exchanges in times of anticipated 
stress or temporary need, and it would 
hardly be helpful to advertise a situa- 
tion we were trying to correct, since this 
would necessitate disclosing the chang- 
ing directions which our funds take. 
Similarly, we do not publish the interest 
rate we pay for deposits, lest this be 
mistaken as something in the nature of 
a world discount rate. We are, however, 
at present, allowing one average rate for 
all currencies on the gold or gold ex- 
change standard. 


Growing field of usefulness 


IT is difficult to estimate the direction 
of the future growth of the Bank for 
International Settlements. One thing is, 
however, already clear. There is increas- 
ing interest in the Bank and its opera- 
tions, as is evidenced by the number 
of visits from leading bankers and 
economists from all parts of the world. 
Basel is becoming an international cen- 
ter for the practical study and discus- 
sion of the world’s monetary and credit 
problems. 

I believe that the field of the Bank’s 
operations is broad and broadening, 
and will be developed, not merely 
for the sake of development, but be- 
cause of the actual needs which should 
be met. Experience has already dis- 
closed the fact that national banks of 
issue can make great use of an inter- 
national bank which is nonpolitical in 
character and management. 

In conclusion, I should like to strike 
a note of caution. This infant bank can 
perform no miracle which will cure the 
world, forthwith, of its economic ills. 
It is the direction we take that is im- 
portant, not the speed we make. Patient 
experience will disclose the manner in 
which we can serve best. What the 
Bank may most usefully do lies in the 
future, but I firmly believe that it con- 
stitutes a starting point from which a 
vast deal may be done to stabilize the 
currencies of the world and thereby to 
foster and encourage industry, com- 
merce and agriculture. 








LET US CUT COSTS 
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AS WE CUT COSTS 
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BUILDS IRONERS 










The old, cast RESULTS 
pedestal.. weight, 

more than twice T This manufacturer says: 
that of pressed 


steel, “The new pressed steel 





pedestal weighed less 
than half that of the cast 
pedestal, gave us a better 
finish, eliminated ma- 
chining and cut our esti- 
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“Press it from Steel Instead“ 


The 
YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL 
ompany 
308 UNIVERSITY ROAD WARREN, OH!O 


A COMPLETE ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING SERVICE 

















When writing to Youncstown Pressep Steer Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ANDS 


PROTECT 
PROFITS 


IME leaks are expensive. 
They cost the average busi- 
ness at least two or three 
percent of its annual payroll simply 
because the importance of EXACT 


TIME has been overlooked. 


Employees wages represent a 
lump-sum purchase of productive 
time coming into your place of 
business each day —a purchase 
that requires a great outlay of 
actual cash. It should be measured, 
checked and recorded just as care- 
fully as materials coming into the 
Receiving Room. Before it can be 
used profitably, it must be con- 
trolled accurately. 


The modern executive CAN 
control time—in both individuals 
and departments — by providing 
supervised uniform time stand- 
ards to regulate activity through- 
out his entire organization. He 
can effectively safeguard the 
money value of each minute and 
make it yield full return in profits 
from production —with Interna- INTERNATIONAL MASTER CLOCK 
tional Supervised Time Control. 














Ask an International Time Specialist to show you 
how “these controlling hands” can assure complete 


MA | 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SCALES 
DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by 


International Business Machines Corporation 


General Offices—270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TIME SIGNALING 























FACTORIES slSINKS CANADIAN DIVISION 
Endi N. ¥. P " 
a adicott, dined a © Se BOUL: So International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada Sindelfingen, Germany NACHINE? 300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Paris, France Lendon, England Ontario, Canada 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in All the Principal Cities of the World 


When writing to InreRNaTionat Bustness Macuines Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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A New “Miniature” Makes Its Bow 


OU may be surprised some day 

soon to see some rather unusual 

activity in the vacant store- 

room you pass daily on your 
way to work. You may note with inter- 
est, as days go by, the swift institution 
of chairs, of a picture screen, of general 
theatrical accoutrements, and, finaily, of 
a turnstile. 

With the canopy erected, you will 
have verification of the rumor that a 
little motion-picture house is being in- 
troduced into the community. The new 
theater may, in fact, be a link in the 
chain of small theaters that, according 
to present plans, are to be built through- 
out the country. 

Two of the theaters, with turnstiles 
which will permit entry for 25 cents and 
which will eliminate the need for door- 
men and ushers, are opening in New 
York City. One will seat 244 people and 
the other 186. Occupying two rooms at 
49th Street and Broadway, these units 
will be the entering wedges of the Trans- 
Lux Movies Corporation into motion- 
picture exhibition. This company, new- 
ly organized, is jointly owned by Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation and Trans- 
Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corpora- 
tion. 


One-hour entertainments 


A THIRD unit is planned in Madison 
Avenue and a fourth in Nassau Street. 
Of the Broadway houses, one will show 
feature pictures and the other news 
reels. Short, pithy entertainment, to 
consume not more than one hour, will 
be the aim, and it is hoped that large 
seat turnover will be attained through 
brevity of performance. 

The element of turnover would be 
especially important in the case of the 
Nassau Street theater, which, if current 
indications materialize, will have an ad- 
mission charge of only ten cents. Tap- 
ping, as it will, the crowded lower Broad- 
way and Wall Street caverns, the 
Nassau Street unit certainly will not 
lack a profit source. Curiosity and an 
insatiable thirst for entertainment char- 
acterize the New York financial dis- 
trict crowds; they daily gather before 
specialty stores to hear radios, and con- 
vene every summer noon to hear sales 
talks on health books and rubber exer- 
cisers, 

Make available a brisk miniature 
theater entertainment of around 15 
Minutes to those crowds and there is 


every reason to expect many dimes in | 
the turnstile. | 

Although houses of the 15-minute | 
type may appear in large cities, the | 
neighborhoods, primarily, are the cur- | 
rent targets. Units may be introduced 
in small towns that cannot now afford 
motion-picture houses. | 

These miniature units are expected | 
to be operated for less than $500 a day | 
in the expensive districts, in contrast to | 
the $1,000 to $5,000 daily overhead of 
the elaborate houses of the leading ex- 
hibitors. Costs naturally will vary with 
the location and the size of daily au- 
diences. 


New projection system 


TO THE person familiar with the 
operation of the average motion-picture 
house, questions may arise as to pro- 
jection in such restricted space. It is 
true that the ordinary projection method 
could hardly be used; the new Trans- 
Lux daylight rear projection system, 
which will flash the picture from behind 
the screen, is the hinge of the undertak- 
ing. A form of this system has been used 
in brokerage houses to show stock ticker | 
quotations. The process will enable 





theaters to be lighted to a considerable | | 


extent, another novel touch. 

What are the obstacles the midget 
houses must surmount? 

In the first place, they will be draw- 
ing in many cases from neighborhoods 
that have standard theaters. However, 
those who prefer the shorter perfor- | 
mance will be drawn to the new audi- | 
toriums. 

The little theater may find profit- 
making difficult. Since the original out- 
lay will be small, however, it can easily 
move to more profitable districts. 

Finally, many movie-goers do not 
like lighted interiors. Some are often tired 
and feel that they can relax in darkness. 
This angle, at any rate, remains to be 
tested; proof of majority sentiment 
against light may cause its elimination. | 

These points and many others are yet | 
to be settled, but at any rate motion- 
picture exhibitors are watching with | 
keen interest the beginnings of this revo- | 
lutionary movement. Perhaps to minia- 








ture books, miniature money, miniature 
cars and miniature golf courses there is | 
now to be added one of the “biggest” 
miniatures of them all—the miniature 
motion-picture theater. 

—PETER B. B. ANDREWS | 
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EDISON'S NEW 
DICTATING MACHINE 


EDISON 
Made the 


Shortest 
Shorthand 


Dictation is voice- 
written by lifting 
an Ediphone re- 
ceiver—simple as 
telephoning— 
without depend- 
ing on notebook 
routine. This in- 
stant service gains 
an hour a day— 
fully a month a 
year. 


And, busy secre- 
taries freed from 
notebook inter- 
ruptions have 
several hours a 
day for other im- 
portant duties. 


Our National Service will prove 
this at your desk and guarantee 
the continued satisfaction of 
your entire office. Hundreds of 
our old customers, nearby, will 
tell you so. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,” your City, or write 
for our book, “An Easy Way to 
Chart Your Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


World Wide Service in all Principal Cities 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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You never realize how important a few inches of 
land can be until you want to use them and find 
your neighbor has acquired the property under 
the legal principle of ‘“‘adverse possession.”’ 
See that every foot of your property is en- 
closed, and be sure to follow the property line 
with your fence. 
Re And when you erect fence, build for perman- 
ence. Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence is made to 

withstand the hard knocks it is bound to get in 

many years of service. It is doubly insured against 
ry ; rust, first—because it is made throughout from 
rust-resisting copper-bearing steel, and, second— 
because of the extra-heavy, smooth and well- 
bonded coating of zinc, applied to the fabric after 
weaving. The framework is of sturdy, ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 


Seamless Steel Pipe, heavily hot zinc coated. 


New York San Francisco Dallas 
Chicago Syracuse Detroit 
Memphis 


Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
732 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When writing to Pitrtssurcu Steer Co. please mention Nation’s Business 

















On the Business 
Bookshelf 


Tex MENACE of Overprodue. 


tion” contains many authoritative 
spokesmen and presents overpro- 


| duction from its many angles. 


The editor of this symposium, how- 


_ ever, suggests that income be substituted 


for profits as a motive for labor and in- 
vestment. “The outside limit of the in- 
come return will be the same for all in- 
dustries. This control over maximum 
earnings will enable the standard ratios 
of performance to be brought into align. 
ment. It will prevent new capital-labor 
resources from being brought into use 
at a rate destructive of existing stand- 
ards. The maximum income return will 
be fixed by the Government.” 

With the income limited investors will 
be compelled “to look to the extended 
use of the property employed, rather 
than to its immediate exploitation,” 
Then in boom times there will not be 
built excess capacity that cannot earn 


its fair income for more than a year 


| OF so. 





The catch in this plan seems to this 
reviewer that it tends toward govern- 
ment operation or at least excessive gov- 
ernment regulation of every industry 
under the sun. The pages of history are 
full of failures of government in busi- 
ness. 

This plan would set income at a level 
presumed to be a just return on the 
money. The present plan of free com- 
petition sets the return on investments 
at a level which considers capital avail- 
able, ability of management and all 
other economic factors. 


+ 


UNEMPLOYMENT insurance of the 
type in force in Europe has never gained 
a foothold in the United States. At least 
170,000 American wage-earners, how- 
ever, are protected against unemploy- 
ment by the reserve plans of corpora- 
tions, trade unions, and joint coopera- 
tive agreements of groups of employers 
and trade unions. Prior to 1930, thit- 
teen American corporations had adopted 
unemployment compensation plans. 
The American experience with unem- 
ployment reserve funds commencing al- 
most a century ago, but concentrated 
for the most part within the past 15 


| 'The Menace of Overproduction, edited by 


Scoville Hamlin. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 
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STEEL 


The Steel Mill» » the birthplace of the raw materials of many industries. Here the 
grinding wheel makes its first impress in this world of metals. 


Revolving at 9000 surface feet a minute, speed of a mile every 35 seconds, the grind- 
ing wheel attacks and removes the outer shell of the virgin steel billets. : 


Between rolls, precision ground, steel bars and sheets of many lengths and shapes pass 
on and out to the thousands of fabricating industries. 


The Steel Foundry» » tons upon tons of metal snagged from castings .. . - 
thousands upon thousands of grinding wheels consumed annually. 


Thus the streams of sparks of the grinding room announce the Norton entry into the 
world of steel »» Norton grinding wheels and Norton grinding machines produced by 
Norton Company at Worcester, Massachusetts. 








Grinding Wheels . . . . Abrasives for Polishing 
.... Abrasive Aggregate .... Floor and Stair Tile .... 
Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories 
Porous Plates .... Pulpstones 






Great Industries 
No. 2 





When writing to Norton Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Diciend in this 
remarkable new 
material, business 
books smile at rough 
treatment. 
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New ... Rugged ... Handsome 
---business reeked b ns bound in Stanite 


"a 





What is Stanite? 


T has the surface gloss and “feel” of 
wood. But, unlike wood which has a 

one-way grain, Stanite is a tough-fibred 
composition with grain interlocked in all 
directions like granite. This makes for 
extra strength. Stanite can not crack or 
split. It has a tough, wear-proof, water- 
proof surface, for Stanite is moulded under 
intense heat and terrific pressure. 

Stanite is the new cover-board material 
developed by the National Blank Book 
Company to keep books in step with 
modern business practice. 

It is furnished in natural brown walnut 
and olive green to harmonize with office 


fixtures. It is available in ledgers, post 
binders, ring binders, visible binders and 
machine bookkeeping binders. i 

The edges of National Stanite-bound 
records are finished either in rust-proof 
metal for extra strength (as in the large 
visible binder illustrated above} or in 
cemented rubber edging for office quiet 
(as in the post binder and ledger at left 
and right above and in the corner shown 
at the left). 

Of course, the famous National steel- 
hinge construction gives added strength 
to these books. The Stanite covers are 
riveted to steel hinges which hold them 
firmly to the back mechanism of the book 
with a grip proportionately as strong as a 
vault door. 

Ask your dealer to show you National 
Stanite binders, as well as the full line of 
other National record-keeping equipment 
in the more usual bindings. Or write us 
for folder which tells you how you can 
save with Stanite. 


National 


Stanite-Bound Records | 


Ring Binders—Post Binders 
Ledgers—Visible Records 
Machine Bookkeeping 
Binders 


Sele 
NATIONAL BLANK (Watton? BOOK COMPANY 


Department C-5 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a folder describing Na- 
tional Stanite Binders and how they can save for us. 


Name 





Firm. 





Address 











When writing to Nationa Branx Boox Company please mention Nation’s Business 








years, is recorded in comprehensive de. 
tail in “Unemployment Benefits in the 
United States.”* This volume embodies 
the results of an extensive survey con. 
ducted by the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., a privately financed 
personnel research firm. 

Interest in unemployment insurance 
has been intensified by public attention 
to current unemployment relief meas- 
ures. The appearance of the report of 
the Industrial Relations counselors js 
indeed timely. 

Legislative proposals providing for 
the creation of compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance systems have been con- 
stantly before state legislatures or the 
Federal Congress since 1916. None of 
these bills, however, has been enacted 
into law. 

‘ 


UP TO date information on business 
and finance is constantly needed by busi- 
ness men. An excellent list and desgrip- 
tion of the many services that give this 
information is contained in the “Hand- 
book of Commercial and Financial Ser- 
vices.” 
. 


MR. GUPPY, director of the John Ry- 
lands Library in Manchester, England, 
and a leader in the library profession, 
has written an interesting essay on “The 
Art of Reading.’* 

Such topics as cultivating the art of 
reading, good literature, studying litera- 
ture, and rapid reading are discussed 
simply and interestingly in his short 
essay. 

* 


BUSINESS men have been puzzled by 


| the many technical and varying esti- 


mates of the country’s water-power re- 
sources. What of regulation, state and 


| national? Why is not all our water- 


_ power developed, and burning of coal 
| dispensed with? 





The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, through a special com- 
mittee consisting of 12 members active 
in the fields of finance, engineering, 
education, journalism, business, and 
agriculture, has published a book, “Na- 
tional Aspects of Water Power Develop- 


"Unemployment Benefits in the United 
States, by Bryce M. Stewart. Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New York 
$7.00. 


*Handbook of Commercial and Financial 
Services. Snecial Libraries Association, 
11 Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 


| ‘The Art of Reading, by Henry Guppy. 


May and Company, Boston, $1. 
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Back of Balance Sheets~ hack of your 
whole Success = = = 


Tei NOL eM 


FEE! AER A BARES 


Rests This Question— 


: IS YOUR PLANT 
LOCATION AN ASSET 
oR A LIABILITY? 


Today, business and industry 
locate where costs are lowest — 
where production and distribu- 
tion can be handled most eco- 
nomically. 





Philadelphia may be the logical 
location for your new plant, 
your branch or your warehouse 
—for here natural advantages 
contribute to large scale econ- 
omies. 


More than 17,500,000 people 
with a spendable income repre- 
senting 22% of the nation’s total 
can be reached by overnight 
truck haul. 








Booklets on Labor, Transpor- 
tation, Power, Distribution and 
Production, compiled by this 























Association, will be supplied —amgee| |tooee 
upon request. Specific informa- Sm — 
tion applied to your individual : : 
problems will be prepared with- 

out obligation. ~~tttteesl ‘innntea 




















Address Department W on your own letterhead 


PHILADELPHIA 





| 








When writing to PHILADELPHIA Business ProGress Association please mention Nation's Business 
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THE HIGH SPEED 





ComproMETER DEPARTMENT, THE NATIONAL Cash RecisTErR Company, Dayton, Oun1o 


FOR ALL FIGURE WORK 


in which is centralized the calculating work of Payroll, Time-keeping and Cost Divisions 


N othing is more 


important to business than 


the figures 


O those in executive control of 

business, the “figures of busi- 
ness” today have a broader and 
deeper significance than ever before 
—a significance reaching far beyond 
the simple routine figure records 
that formerly sufficed. 


Progressive executives—alive to 
the changing order of things in busi- 
ness—are calling for information 
showing in comparative form today, 
what happened yesterday. They 
are looking to and depending upon 
figures—figure facts that point the 
way to safe decisions in business. 


Managers need figures that show: 


1. Sales and profits by territories 
or salesmen 


bo 


. Sales classified to provide infor- 
mation needed by buyers 


3. Recap of sales to cities, states or 
special brands, for guidance in 
formulating future sales policy 


4, Comparative movement of high 






CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


of business 


profit specialties to low profit 
staples 
5. The status of inventory, day to 
day or week by week. 
The problem is to get these and 
other needed data, at minimum cost 
—on time, even in peak load periods. 


Comptometer speed—safe- 
guarded by the Controlled-Key 
and backed by a world-wide service 
that provides a dependable supply 
of trained operators and clerks— 
solves that problem for every 
Comptometer user. It is a com- 
bination of speed, accuracy and 
service by which thousands have 
profited—are profiting every day. 

A practical test on your work 
will tell the story. A Comptometer 
man is always at your service for 
such a test, or for consultation or 
advice about any figure work prob- 
lem, wholly without obligation. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II). 


If not made by Felt &@ Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-Key safeguard 





When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


ment,”’ which explains without bias 


| many of the problems surrounding the 


development of water-power resources, 

Beginning with a discussion of the 
uses of water and their interrelation, 
attention is given to the basic data 


| available and the various governmenta] 
s | agencies engaged in its compilation. The 


legal aspects of the water questions, 
with the growing conflict between feder- 
al and state supervision is discussed, 

Regulation, rate structures, and the 
_ Federal Power Commission are explain. 
| ed. Boulder Dam and irrigation, Muscle 
Shoals as it relates to agriculture, na- 
tional defense, and power policies re. 
ceive more detailed discussion. 


¢ 


ALTHOUGH entitled “Statistics for 
the Business Man,’*® we would rather 
call Mr. Sutcliffe’s book a simple expla- 
nation of charts that are and can be used 
by business. Statistics, to be sure, are 
necessary in the preparation of charts, 
but charts are so much simpler to under- 
stand that we think Mr. Sutcliffe has 
rightly devoted the greater part of his 
book to them. 

His use of ratio charts in analyzing 
many business statistics is particularly 
interesting. His method is to give an 
explanation of the subject that can 
readily be mastered by the business man 
—without professional statisticians to 
do the work and then explain what it 
means. 


"National Aspects of Waterpower Develop- 
ment: A Review of the Facts, by 
National Water Power Policies Com- 
mittee. Natural Resources Production 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, $1.00. 

*Statistics for the Business Man, by William 
G. Sutcliffe. Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, New York, $4.00. 


Recent Books Received 


Business Letters: Their Preparation and 
Use, by Henry A. Burd and Charles J. 
Miller. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, $4. 


Fraud: Its Control through Accounts, by 
George E. Bennett. The Century Co, 
New York, $1.50. 


Prosperity and Consumer Credit, by Julian 
Goldman. Harper & Brothers Publish- 
ers, New York, $3. 


The German Reichsbank and Economic 
Germany, by Salomon Flink. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, New York, $3.50. 


Food Supply and Raw Materials in Japan, 
by E. F. Penrose. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, $2. 

Short Story Writing, by Blanche Colton 
Williams. American Library Associ 
ation, Chicago. 35 cents. One of the 
“Reading with a Purpose” series. 
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three luxurious new desks at prices attractively low 


te ILLIAM PENN! Mount Vernon! New 

Yorker! These are the names of a new 
trio of desks that Art Metal is announcing. . . 
desks fine enough for an important executive, 






























yet priced so low you can easily buy them for 
the general office. 


There are four styles of each. . . single or dou- 
ble pedestal flat top, typewriter desk, paneled- 
end table . . . all with attractively rounded tops 
and legs, turned or fluted footings, interesting 
mouldings. 


We'll be glad to send you descriptions and 
prices... or give you the name of your nearest 


Art Metal dealer. 


Mount VERNON (above) is a graceful desk, its 
slender, attractively turned legs suggesting a decora- 
tive setting .. . deep-piled Oriental rugs, impressive 
tapestries and paintings. Yet it’s every bit a practi- 
cal desk for the busy man, with big, roomy drawers 
that are smooth-gliding and conveniently spaced. 
* 
Wirtu1aM PENN (below) is substantial, 
impressive and dignified. Its handsome 


wainut or mahogany finish conceals the 
enduring, fire-resisting protection of Art 
Metal. 





Tue New Yorker ... for the modern-minded 
young executive. The man who slashes away 
convention will find it equally easy to slash red 
tape with this conveniently arranged Art Metal 
desk in its interesting modern dress. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
Branches and Agencies in 500 cities 








STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE ART METAL LINE .. . Fire Safes . . . Storage Cabinets . . . Desks . . . Shelving . . . Horizontal 
Sectional Files . . . Plan Files . . . Upright Unit Files . . . Counter Height Files . . . Postindex Visible Files 


IN THE ART METAL BUILDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION,.,.Hollow Metal Doors and Trim... Elevator Enclosures...Architectural Bronse...Library Fittings...Partitions 


When writing to Art Metat Construction Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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SHAKEPROOF'S 


Contribution (o 





Automotive 
Progress 


eo gno problem of overcom- 
ing the damaging action of 
‘vibration has been a serious one 
for the automobile industry. 
Loose connections, rattles, 





Type 12 
Internal 


broken parts, etc. are all the 
' result of this demon force. But 
« - in spite of this destructive in- 
\__, terference, many motor cars 
iw today are able to give you years 
of smooth performance. 
Type 11 
External 


Shakeproof Lock Washers have 
been a very definite factor in 
achieving this high standard of 
efficient operation. Leading 
manufacturers of cars and trucks 
are using this positive locking 
yl to prevent trouble and 
insure better performance. 

They know that Shakeproof not | 
only holds nuts and screws abso- 
lutely tight, but that it also re- 
duces production costs, too! 


7) 


Type 15 
ales 


yo 
fe 


Type 20 Your product needs Shakeproof 
Torminels protection. It means fewer cus- 


U.S. Patents tomer complaints and faster 
}.gi9.56¢ assembly work. A test in your 
}.¢87-85¢ own shop will prove these facts. 

Other patents Send for complete information 

Foreign Patents. aNd samples today! 


SHAKEPROOF 
Lock Washer Company 


{Division of Ulinois Tool Works} 
2537 North Keeler Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


" ‘Its the Twisted Teeth that Lock’ 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Unit Bank Is Not Doomed 


(Continued from page 50) 

and it cannot be said that unit banks 
are not giving satisfactory service. 

Frequently it has been asserted that 
in the United States the future form of 
banking will be determined wholly by 
economic factors, rather than in part by 
the views of those engaged in it. How- 
ever, like many other beliefs which gain 
a measure of credence it has not been 
thought out clearly. It appears to be not 
susceptible of complete proof. While 
elements outside of banking obviously 
will play a large part in molding its 
form and its style of operation, really 
those within it are the most cogent 
agencies. Surely banking does bear the 
impress of those who conduct it, and it 
reflects, in a large measure, the char- 
acter of the men who guide its destinies. 
The quality of management put into it 
is the real motivating force. Upon that, 
much of its success depends, and so long 
as men with the requisite training, the 
tried ability, and the community con- 
fidence are conducting our banks they 


| can be relied upon to operate as success- 


fully hereafter as in the past. 

When one thinks of an independent 
bank he should not consider it as a 
single institution standing alone, sup- 
ported wholly from within itself. He 
should not look upon it as set off and 
completely isolated from the rest of the 
banking world, denied the benefit of the 
experiences and the cooperation of other 
banks. Neither should he entertain the 
idea that the usefulness of the indepen- 
dent bank and its ability to serve its 
community are circumscribed by its 
own immediate resources. The exact 
contrary of all these notions is true. 


Many sources of strength 


THE unit bank embodies a capacity 
much broader than its own organiza- 
tion. Indirectly it shares in the resources 
and the strength of its city correspon- 
dent banks. Through its.relations with 
them it may receive the benefits of their 
research, the advantages of the work 
of their securities departments, advice 
in matters outside its own territory, and 
funds to meet local demands. It draws 
power and serviceability through this 
correspondent plan. Also, its member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve system adds 
a real measure of stability and provides 
a source from which aid can be had 
when needed. Thus it is seen that these 


adjuncts to independent banking, aug. 
menting greatly its inherent powers 
create in it additional force and broader 
comprehension, and supply an elasticity 
which enables it to expand as the de 
mands of its business require, and tp 
offer a satisfactory service in competi. 
tion with any and every other form of 
organization. 

The independent banking system has 
in it no inherent weaknesses which seem 
likely to cause its destruction. It was 
founded upon the broad principle of 
sound and conservative assistance to its 
clients, and it has carried our country 
through numerous dangerous crises, It 
still is functioning in the same splendid 
manner, though it shares the field now 
with multiple bank organizations which 
have made remarkable progress. This 
rapid rise must be viewed as an evi- 
dence of a pretty sound foundation, and 
upon this banks are attempting now to 
coordinate their various forces and 
activities, and undoubtedly this process 
of harmonization will strengthen their 
positions and enable them to move for- 
ward with even greater confidence. 


There’s ample room for both 


MULTIPLE banking, in the form of | 


groups or branches, or both, is expected 
to be a substantial part of our system 
for many years. So long as it maintains 
the high standards it has set for itself 
it is likely to hold the enviable public 
favor it has developed. This cannot 
mean, though, that independent bank- 
ing is to relinquish its equally enviable 
position and withdraw entirely from the 
service it has performed so long and 
so admirably. Rather there seems ample 
warrant for the conclusion that for a 
long time our system will be composed 
of both unit and multiple banks. They 
are expected to divide the responsibility 
and each strive to its utmost to dis 
charge completely the share of financial 
obligations which may settle upon it. 
That a considerable measure of the 
total obligations will continue to rest 
upon unit banks there is little doubt 
Their independence can be maintained 
by adoption of the facilities available 
to them, and by vigorous exercise of the 
powers they possess. Diversification of 
loan risks, variety in investments, and 
maintenance of the established high 
standards of service will accomplish 
this. These, though, are prerequisites 
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JOUNSON . 
SEAHORSES 


Can any Distribution Task be 


' b products shown on this page are 


only a few of the hundreds which 
have been and are being distributed 
throughout the New York metropolitan 
district by Bush. The problem of taking 
Johnson's Sea-Horses to retail outlets is 
quite different from the task of distribut- 
ing Chesterfield cigarettes and of serv- 
ing as a source of supply to drug stores 
for the Wildroot Company. 

No product is too small, too heavy, 
too bulky, too fragile, or too unusual for 
Bush Distribution Service. 

Manufacturers and selling companies 
can effect large savings—often as high as 
50 per cent—by using the flexible Bush 
Distribution Service. 


too hard for 


BUSH 
? 


Production Facilities are Also 
Available at Bush Terminal 


Here is a broad, flexible, varied service 
that provides production economies and 
distribution efficiency. Eight enormous 
ocean steamship piers; miles of railway 
sidings, by, through or under massive 
warehouses and manufacturing units; 
10,000,000 square feet of floor space; 
cold storage; power, steam and heat 


in any quantity. Highest standards in re- 
ceiving, storing and delivering goods. All 
of these unrivaled facilities for manu- 
facturing are available on an economic 


“industric! apartment house’ basis. 


Ask Us for Details on any or all 
Bush Facilities 


Descriptive literature on production and 
distribution will be mailed you. Specific 
questions will be answered in full by 
Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
equipped by long experience to serve 
as industrial counselors and to make 
exact proposals after a close study and 


analysis of existing conditions. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept.N, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 








FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION — BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 


When writing to Busn Tzrminat Company please mention Nation's Business 
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WHEN CAREFUL SELECTION 


IS VITAL TO SATISFACTION 












or the Safety ’ 


Your Investment 


In selecting investments, both safety and profit 
are important considerations, but safety is fun- 
damental. In buying insurance, safety becomes 
a double consideration—the policies must be 
safe to secure safety for the property protected 
by them. 


CENTRAL Insurance satisfies because this 
safety is assured by a strong company and a 
sound policy, with a record of fair adjustments 
and prompt settlements. CENTRAL’S cost- 
reducing dividend adds the final touch of sat- 
isfaction for the careful buyer. 


No investment is more impor- 
tant than your investment in 
insurance. Careful buying will 
assure safety and satisfaction in 
real protection at proper cost. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. For further 
information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. 








=] [ENTRAL ~~ | Qn 
a DIVIDEND 

MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY | Since 1921 | 

Cc. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO HAS BEEN | 
Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 307 

Vv | 

———— 
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Most Hours Per Dollar 


Industrialists whoappreciate the importance 
of a plentiful supply of low-priced, efficient 
labor, will beinterested in the facts recorded 
in a new booklet, sent on request, telling of 
the marketingadvantages of the district serv- 
ed by this company. 


Department of Development 


Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
Power Building - Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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for even this form of banking. Rich gg 
it is in tradition it cannot survive if jt 
lags in the march of progress. It mug 
go forward, and with the proper chan 
acter of management, which is the 
prime requisite in any form of i 

it will move onward indefinitely, 

Were one to attempt to epitomize the 
various factors underlying the strength 
and consistent growth of i 
banking, he would point, among other 
things, to its individualism. It has char 
acterized banking throughout, and if 
influence has been so genuinely whole 
some as to repel the thought that it may 
not continue. Under this influence ou 
system of unit banking was developed, 
and notwithstanding the measure of de 
parture from it in the last few years its 
force has not been destroyed, its appeal 
has not failed, and the multiple o 
ganization movement has not assumed 
such proportions as to indicate aban 
donment of the independent banks. 

Constantly in step with American 
progress, and contributing generously to 
its accomplishments, unit banking has 
marched forward proudly. Under its 
banner, initiative and perseverance re 
ceived their greatest encouragement, 
Likewise, under it they attained their | 
highest development. To it is attribu- 
table largely the splendid manner in 
which banking has been able to provide 
for each need as it has arisen. With its 
aid our business and industrial great- 
ness was achieved, and in the difficult | 
and trying times of ebbing prosperity, 
as well as in the periods of its fullness, 
the adequacy and the availability of 
this service attest the soundness of its 
structure and merit the confidence that 
| it will not fail. 




















When the Phone was Young 


| WHEN Alexander Graham Bell and 
| Theodore N. Vail were ambitious young 
men trying to transform Bell’s “tele 
| phone plaything” into a going business 
| concern, they were so hard up financially 
| that now and then they drew straws t0 
| determine which one should borrow 50 
| cents from somebody for supper money: 
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T o 2 
We didn’t realize 
we were rewriting 


as: 


as 


our orders ...... 
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= E wrote out shipping tickets, bills of lading, labels, 


production copies, and so on, and never consid- 
ered them rewriting operations... until the Ditto Man 
showed us. Now Ditto makes all copies of orders... 
invoices, ledger sheets, bills of lading, even customers’ 
names on tags and labels; all forms reduced by Ditto 
to one writing, including many which we would never 
have thought of as order-copies. It was a révelation to 
us how Ditto eliminated typing operations. 





is speedier than ever and errors are completely elimi- 


nated. Nobody can make a mistake because nobody 
ever copies or rewrites anything.” 
* *# & & 

Ditto is increasing net profits by reducing overhead 
expenses in every type and size of office to be found 
in American Business. The Ditto method fits any ex- 
isting system ... speeds up and improves the routine 
work of order-invoice, factory-order, purchase-order 
and other systems as well as card 





“By adapting Ditto to our 
system, we have been able to 
reduce our payroll considerably 
and to save on paper, printing 
and carbon. The savings paid 
for our Ditto equipment in two 





months. In addition, our billing 


‘Ditto makes copies 
—.direct from any original 
writing, typing or drawing; 
without stencil, type or carbon 


records and payroll methods. 


Your business can benefit by 
Ditto—let us show you pre- 
cisely how. Write us for illus- 
trated booklet, “Cutting Costs 





with Copies.” 





DITTO INCORPORATED 


Duplicating and Billing Equipment 


2257 W. Harrison Street 


Chicago, Illinois 











Name vest 


DITTO INCORPORATED, 2257 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


You may send your booklet, “Cutting Costs with Copies.” 





Address 





City. 


State 
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When writing to Ditto INncorPoraTED please mention Nation’s Business 
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Roller Bearing Drives 


—always the answer to 
transmission problems 






RICTION, holding back machine 

speed and design, gave way before 
anti-friction bearings. Today, because 
of Diamond Drives, using the Roller- 
Bearing principle, transmission speeds 
mount ever higher; the toll taken by 
friction becomes ever less. 

Whenever a Diamond High Speed 
Drive is applied, it eliminates prema- 
ture wear-out and replacement; re- 
duces delays and repairs. Operating at 
long or short centers, always with the 
same positive drive ... it permits you 
to standardize all your drives from 
low speed to high. 

Booklet 102A, “Reducing the Cost 
of Power Transmission”, describes the 
Roller-Bearing Drive in detail. Send 
for a copy. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


This Diamond on every 
link identifies the 
Diamond Drive 





No Let-Down in Speed 


oo” 
ce 
—_ 


After Years of Use 





Industrial Sites 


Deep water and rail 
Hydro-electric power 
Contented Labor 
Inexpensive land 


tp, Lowest taxes & 


PTR EAL 





JosephVersailles - Mayor 
Versailles Bidg. Montreal 











Home Study 
Accountancy Training 


Accountants who know their work 
command responsible positions and 
good incomes. And the need for 
trained accountants is growing. 
About 10,000 Certified Public Ac- 
countants in U. S. and many thou- 
sands more executive accountants. 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We 
train you thoroughly at homein your | 4 
spare time for C. P. A. examinations 
or executive accounting itions. 
Previous bookkeeping knowledge un- 


necessary—we prepare you from round This f 

up. Our training is supervised by Wm. Book FREE 
.Cc h .C. P. A., assis 

by staff oe C. P. A.s. Low cost—easy terms. Write for valu- 

able free 'e book describing opportunities in account- 

ing ay _— and ‘el how you may enter it successfully. 


NSION UNIVERSITY 
Depts ay Chicago 












REPRINT ~ of Natron’s Business articles will be furnished 


at cost in quantities of 100 or more. 
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Anthracite Coal Has a 
New Grip on Life 


(Continued from page 28) 


| consumer was shown that dissatisfae. 


tion was due to the condition of the heat- 
ing plant. In 31 per cent it was due to 
incorrect firing. The remaining two per 
cent was poor fuel—but that was some 
years ago. 

Now Edward W. Parker, director of 
the Anthracite Bureau of Informa. 


tion and probably the greatest living 


authority on the history of the hard. 
coal industry, supervises for the opera- 
tors an inspection service which enables 
producers and retailers to guarantee 
their coal. Expert inspectors visit every 
colliery in the region, sometimes as fre- 
quently as twice a month and without 
advance notice. When coal is not up to 
standard in size or quality it is con- 
demned and sent back to be cleaned or 
sized again. 

Some of the operators—notably the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company—have gone a step further. 
The Reading has placed its own inspec- 
tion in charge of the sales department. 
At the point of loading control, the coal 
passes out of the hands of production. 
Nine samples are taken from every coal 
car while it is being loaded. Ash, size 
and purity tests are made in a modern 
laboratory before the car has reached 
the scales. If the coal is not up to stand- 
ard it goes back. 


Cleaning coal with water 


VERY little goes back, however. The 
new Reading Colliery at Locust Summit 
uses a new cleaning process which is the 
reverse of methods used for recovery of 
gold and other precious metals. Instead 
of sinking to the bottom, coal is floated 
to the top of a swirling mixture of water 
and sand. Rock and similar heavy im- 
purities sink and are drawn off at the 
bottoms of huge cones. The Locust 
Summit Colliery has a rated capacity 
of 12,500 tons a day and has turned out 
15,000. It handles the product of five 
raines and a three-mile stripping opera- 
tion, is of all-steel construction, glass- 
enclosed and steam-heated. 

Only a bare outline of the production 


improvements can be given here but 


they are so far-reaching and they have 
been brought about so rapidly that most 
text books on anthracite mining have 
been put back into the history shelves. 
Through improvements in machinery 


| and methods underground, for instance, 
| recovery has been brought close to 70 
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At Minaki 
swimming, 
boating, fish- 
ingtempt 
you to be on 
or in the 
water allday. 


You can step 
from Mina- 
ki’s broad 
veranda to 
this perfect 
course on the 
forest’s edge. 





ape te arkling 


Fring aera 
WV form gummner r sport. 


ee 3 is an Ojibway 
Indian word. It means 
“beautiful country”—for this 
wonderful Lake - of - the -Woods 
region cast the same spell on the 
Indian centuries ago that it casts 
on the white man today. 

In the heart of this land of 
lakes and streams, Canadian 
National has built Minaki Lodge. 
Here is a golf course ringed by 
cool pine woods. Here are tennis, 
fishing, swimming, motor- boat- 
ing, canoeing, aquaplaning iu 
islands to visit and rivers to ex- 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 705 Walnut ambill St. 
CHICAGO od0S, ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
4 So. Michigan Ave. So. Grand Ave. 314 No. Broadway 
CINCINNATI col NNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL, 
49 E. Fourth St Marquette Ave. 83 East Fifth Street 
<> « CLEVELAND NEW YORE SAN FRANCISCO 
-~<. 925 Buclid Ave. 673 Fifth Ave. 648 Market St. 
. a? . <<“ DETROIT PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
For the sportsman, Minaki Lodge is ed 1523 Washington Blvd. 1422 Chestnut St. 1329 Fourth Avenue 
, ; i DULUTH PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D. C. 
only a short way to swift streams and fish -—~.. 430 W. Superior St. 856 Fifth Ave. 901— 15th Street, N.W: 
ing solitudes—to lakes where trout abound. — 
~~ 


When writing to a CANADIAN NATIONAL office please mention Nation’s Business 


in CANADA'S pine-clad 


Lake-of- the -Woods region 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 






plore... Here at night are blazing 
fires, delightful dinners, gay danc- 
ing, charming companionship. 


Send for booklets about this 
perfect North Woods vacation. 
Or ask any of the Canadian Na- 
tional offices listed below, to ar- 
range for you free showings of 
Minaki and other Canadian films 
in your club or your church. 


* * * * 


Canadian National takes you 
everywhere in Canada. It oper- 
ates 23,000 miles of railways, 
steamship lines, telegraph and 
express services and 14 broad- 
casting stations. Its hotels, camps 
and lodges stretch from one end 
of Canada to the other. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Katlway Systeme itt Ctmerica. 


OFFICES Pa A 


KANSAS yy PORTLAND ORE. 


a tes OE 


ARB ae 25 seat kt can pas 
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Ce 
Electrical Division, 

CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, 
“The Airway to Efficiency.” 


When writing to Cuicaco Harpware Founpry Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
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4a any section of 
your business too small 
to merit better service— 
at lower cost? 


F past months have taught the business world 

any lessons of lasting value, it is that modern 

methods must be used to lower operating 

overhead. While checking now for greater 
economy, do not overlook your washroom facts. 
Your towel bill may surprise you. Long accepted 
as a “necessary evil”, it is now an antiquated 
expense that helps to place a needless burden on 
profit. 

Here is a better service with lower costs. Equip 
your washrooms with the “SF” SANI-DRI—the 
new-type electric drier—and eliminate one source 
of constantly recurring waste, the towels. This 
new SANI-DRI will cut your drying costs sharply 
—as much as 60% to 90%. It will give your em- 
ployees a better, faster, more thorough dry that 
prevents chapping. It will eliminate towel litter, 
reduce fire hazards, lessen janitorial attention and 
cut down your washroom maintenance costs, 


This new model is basically 
better in 12 vital features 
Into the new “SF” Model SANI-DRI we 


have incorporated twelve vitally important 
new improvements that make it the out- 
standing drying service available today. If 
you would like to know about these better- 
ments, mail coupon for our new booklet, 


“The Airway to Efficiency”. 


Electrical Division 


North Chicago, Illinois 

































per cent against a pre-war standard of 
about one-third of the coal in a seam. 
Even without this increased recovery 
—which affects only capital investment 
and certain overhead items, and not the 
labor cost—the anthracite producers 
have found that high quality coal js 
cheaper to produce than the war stand. 
ard product. Good machines, in other 
words, do better work than cheap ones, 
while they are far superior to the 
ancient handpicking method. This is 
particularly true in the smaller sizes, 
where breaker boys in the past were too 
expensive and too inefficient to be used, 
These sizes are now maintained at heat- 
ing values equal to the larger sizes, 


One big problem remains 


VIRTUALLY all the problems of min- 
ing and manufacturing have been solved 
or at least solutions are in sight. The 
great remaining problem of the industry 
and of every individual operator is to 
hold present customers and find new 
ones. The Anthracite Coal Service is 
only one step in this direction. 

Another was the formation some years 
ago of the Anthracite Institute to co- 
ordinate cooperative activities already 
begun and to institute others. Having 
learned by a year of experiments in an 
outside laboratory that many competent 
engineers and scientists might be kept 
busy for the rest of their lives studying 
anthracite without hope of exhausting 
all the information, the Institute has 
now established its own laboratory. It 
is in a suburb of Philadelphia, and is 
directed by Allen J. Johnson. 

The laboratory’s first task was to 
study combustion and heat regulating 
methods, test the efficiency of various 
types of heaters now on the market and 
of new appliances for stoking, ash re- 
moval and control of equipment. As a 
further step, the Anthracite Operators 
Conference has formed the Anthracite 
Equipment Corporation, to encourage 
the invention and development of an- 
thracite burning equipment, devices for 
automatic combustion control, and ap- 
pliances for ash removal both from the 
furnace and from the basement. 

Still another effort to protect the 
future was the appointment of Prof. 
Homer G. Turner, of Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., as director of anthra- 
cite research. Most of this work will 
be carried on at Lehigh under his per- 
sonal direction but, in addition, research 
fellowships are being established at 
Pennsylvania State College and at Yale 
University. 

“This program,” says Noah H. 
Swayne, executive director of the An- 
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NEW 
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WILLYS SIX 


TRUCKS . I', ton 
a Wy ton 

















Chassis, Cab and Stake Body, complete as shown, $780. Inside body measurement, 108 inches lung, 79 inches wide; stakes 32 inches and 42 inches high. 


For improved service and lower costs 


New Willys Six Trucks combine brute power, endurance, 


14 ton chassis (131” wheelbase) efficient service, long life, economical operation . . . Bodies 


OD are mounted with chassis as complete units, giving per- 


manency and rigidity ... Willys Six Trucks have 65-horse- 


power motors, full force-feed lubrication, floating oil type 


14 ton chassis (113” wheelbase) 


suction, large duo-servo 4-wheel brakes . . . The 1%-ton 


BOD unit has 4-speed transmission and full floating rear axle. 


f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio — Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 




















Chassis and Cab, $495. With Pick-Up or Open Express Body, $522. Inside body 
measurements, 66 inches long, 45 inches wide, 11!2 inch sides. 


A BODY TYPE FOR 

















Chassis and DeLuxe Sedan Panel Delivery, $645. Smart appearance. Inside body 
measurements, 72 inches long, 46%, inches wide at floor, 52 inches wide at belt. 


EVERY BUSINESS 


When visiting a Wictys-OverLtanp dealer please mention Nation’s Business 


NEE D 
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IRON FIREMAN 
CREATES, 


THROUGH 
ECONOMY 


IRON FIREMAN cuts fuel bills... provides 
steady, automatic heat... prevents smoke 
. saves labor. 
Success in your business, or economy 
in your home—each hangs on a single 
thread: Keep your costs below your income 
A recent survey shows that, in busi- 
ness installations, Iron Fireman sav- 
ings represent average earnings of 39.4 
per cent per year through fuel savings 
alone. In residences, the survey showed 
average savings of $90 a year on fuel 
alone. Iron Fireman users will save 
more than $5,000,000 in 1931. Will 
you get your share of these savings? 


Let Iron Fireman Help Pay for Itself 
Iron Fireman can be purchased on the 


IRO 


ees 
SRE 






Name 


users saving more than 


$5000000 A YEAR 








time payment plan. Fuel savings and 
other economies of operation will go 
far toward meeting your monthly 
payments. 

Write for illustrated literature, or 
ask your Iron Fireman dealer to send 
an engineer to examine your heating 
plant or boiler and estimate your pos- 
sible savings. Use theteupiin Anoutiiec- 
man Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. Branches 
or subsidiaries in Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New York, Milwaukee. 

of Dealers everywhere. 


State-Planters Bank Building, Richmond, 
Virginia—"‘lron Fireman’ has cut our fuel bill 
in half. There is also saving in labor as the 
machine is fully automatic, affording more 
* uniform heat and constant boiler pressure.” 


O Send engineer for survey. 














OlFMCo. 1931 Addr 








THE MACHINE 


HAT MADE COAL AN AUTOMATIC FUEL 


When writing to Inox Fireman Mec. Co. please mention Nation's Business 


1 


| thracite Institute, “will involve a de. 


tailed study of the physical and chemicaj 
properties of all coal beds of the Penn. 
sylvania anthracite region. The X-ray, 
the microscope, spectroscope and other 
delicate instruments will be used in re. 
vealing the secrets of structure and com. 
position of anthracite. The knowledge 
thus gained will help to perfect anthra- 


| cite as a solid fuel and may also lead to 


the development of new uses for anthra- 


| cite.” 


The research laboratory has settled 


| down to a long-time job, and it has no 
| expectation of revolutionizing the in- 
| dustry overnight. But it may be stated 


that it has laid out definite lines of study 
in the possible use of hard coal as a 


| source of dyes and chemicals, and a ma- 


terial for water filtration now worth 
$250 a ton already has been evolved asa 
laboratory product. The laboratory ex- 


| pects also to contribute definitely to the 
| increased use of coal at the mines by 


IREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 


tron Fireman Mig. Co., Portiand, Oregon, Dept.N1 
O Send Literature 


power plants. Several such plants are 
now operating. 


The industry’s advertising 


ANY outline of the industry’s reju- 
venation would be incomplete without 


| reference to its advertising program. 


Most large operators are now spending 


| large sums in advertising, directly and 
| through dealers. The Reading was the 
| leader in this movement, and it has 


worked out a complete program of 
dealer helps and follow-up material. 

One producer—the Glen Aldan—has 
even tinted its coal blue to identify its 
product. Inter-competition between the 
producers and their dealers is keener 
than ever before, but it has not been per- 


| mitted to become a battle for outlets. 


Dealers are swinging into line with the 
policy of holding existing consumers by 
satisfactory products and service before 
trying to get new ones. 


Selling a winter’s heat 


THIS is evidenced by the fact that 
numerous local merchandising plans are 
being developed. In one Philadelphia 
suburb, for example, a dealer sells de- 
livered heat, contracting with house- 
holders to maintain a fixed temperature, 
keep coal in the bins, remove ashes and 
keep the equipment in prime condition 
for a fixed amount. Instalment sales have 
been widely established and have been 
successful particularly in the summef 
months. They have had the effect also 
of counteracting to some extent the in- 
fluence of buying from hand-to-mouth. 

Anthracite operators and dealers have 
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THE COLUMBIA River BASIN 


POURS* ITS WEALTH INTO PORTLAND 


127 








A 





*The Columbia River Basin 
and Portland is analogous to 
a colossal funnel. The widest 
part of the basin is the rim of 
the funnel and the outlet at 
Portland is the spout. See map. 


PORTLAND@® 


BRITISH 
COLUMB 





Siteee, Beet 
wigs on "Sevwnnaees 





*PORTLAND'S 
ANIMATING CLIMATE 


Portland's seasonal climate is animating and ener- 
gizing without excessive humidity and without 
extremes of heat and cold. It is considered “‘scien- 
tifically balanced." A world-renowned scientist 
States, “Man is more active physically at a tempera 
ture of $5 to 70 degrees than when it is colder or 
warmer, and he does his best brain work when out- 

temperature is around 40 degrees."’ Portland's 
Climate fits these specifications exactly. A 10-year 
average for January was 39.6 degrees and for 
July 67.2 degrees. The enervating heat of torrid 
summers, the biting cold of frigid winters are 
unknown in Portland. 


O . 
Ye as 
~ 
eng m. 
CALIFORN IA; ee 


On tue Paciric Coast Nature endowed 
an area of 250,000 square miles (which 
is equal in size to the combined areas of 
all New England, plus New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana) with climatic,*® topo- 
graphic, and geographic advantages. 
Around it she framed a barrier of lofty 
mountains, gave it one strategic, water- 
level gateway, where was destined to be 
the City of Portland, the commercial 
capital of this Northwest Empire. 
Today this great Empire is called by 
economists the Columbia River Basin, 
and it is a funnel of commerce through 
which its trade gravitates into its nat- 
ural spout at Portland. Portland is the 
logical distribution center of the Pacific 


Come On-to-Oregon and Portland this year... learn first hand the opportunities that 
await the man with vision and capital. While here enjoy your favorite outdoor 
sport in America’s most alluring vacation playground. The trip of a lifetime awaits you. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FSitg port of the Pacific 


The fresh water tr 





oe rte gue ot 


ERY, me tates: Preahioe Hy ee 
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CONNECTICUT 
| ON SAME SCALE 








Northwest; that’s why eastern factory 
branches, ‘sales representatives and dis- 
tributors are locating here on an un- 
precedented scale. And there are other 


reasons: 

Portland is the first port in the Pacific Northwest... 
Portland offers unexcelled transportation and storage 
facilities; 4 transcontinental railways; 59 steamship 
lines; 109 auto freight lines; 614 miles of docks; and 
more and larger warehouses than any city in the 
Northwest. Low living costs and high per capita 
wealth. (44.6% of Portlanders own their own homes.) 
Portland has an ideal working climate and unequalled : 
social and recreational advantages. u 


These facts and others on Portland, 
the Ideal City in which to Work—to 
Play—and to Live, have been compiled 
in an interesting industrial survey and 
will be sent to any executive requesting 
a copy. Use the coupon. 





a Sree 











stetlaai "a 
ggg cage apm cagy ent perme gpen ne cemge = agp poor agg om” agemge ne ee - — SS a a a 
ON-TO-OREGON, Inc i ae 
130 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, Portland, Oregon New nen PN recone nre et CTD - 
Please send me data on the Portland Market, its perwas Be 
and industrial opportunities and future. ; 
When writing to On-To-Orecon, Inc. please mention Nation's Business 4 
tp 
y 
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Glen Brothers, 


1765 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Inc. 
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FOR LUXURIOUS SHADE 


Plant the Beautiful — 
Hardy—Fast Growing 


CHINESE ELM 


(North China Strain) 


Plant this Spring and enjoy abundant shade in a few short 


years 

The tree shown is growing at Sodus Point, New York, 
on Lake Ontario. When planted three years ago it was 
a little whip 5 feet tail. Last August it measured 17 feet 
high, with a branch spread of 10 feet and a 4 inch trunk. 

The Chinese Elm is the fastest growing tree we know. It 
thrives anywhere, in any kind of climate, from Arizona 
to Saskatchewan. One of the first trees to leaf out in Spring 





and the last to shed in Fall. A tree of rare beauty and | 


| executives of the Institute and the Coal 
| Service is their attitude toward depres. 


symmetry, resisting drought and cold, and flourishing in 
poor soil. It is ideal for planting on new developments, 
sub-divisions, streets, in parks, for windbreaks, screens and 
as individual lawn shade trees. 

CAUTION! Be sure to buy only the hardy North China 
Strain, endorsed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Cheap Chinese Elms from seed gathered near Nanking have 
none of the fine qualities of the North China Elm, and 
results from planting them are disappointing. We grow only 
the hardy, North China Elm. 

Our new Catalogue, beautifully illustrated in full 
color, describes the Chinese Elm, and a complete line 
of Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials, Trees and Plants 
of every variety for large or small planting. 

An expert Landscape Department is at your service. 
Write for the free Catalogue today. 


GLENWOOD NURSERY 
Established 1866 


“We furnish the home—outdoors” 
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NO MIS SUMMER 


This antrodden continent awaits you. 
Pleasure. Culture. Economy. 9000 miles 
= ag 1300 miles rail deluxe. 19 coior- 
cities. Two glorious months. All in- 
clusive. Write for Folder B, 
PACIFIC ERA TRA 
307 Crary Bidg., Seattle 


MERIC, 





112 E. 19th St., New York 


UBLICIST 


poration head, available consult- 
ant capacity. Public and press re- 
lations, good will direction and sugges- 
tion, increased confidence, returns; 
corporate, individual, group. Address: 


PUBLIC OPINION 
care “Nation’s Business,” Box No. 300 











found that to an unusual extent they are 
subject to competition from motor cars, 
electric refrigerators, radios and dozens 
of other products sold on instalments, 
People with payments to meet are less 
inclined to buy a winter’s supply of coal 
in the summer, despite the price reduc. 
tions generally made then. When they 
buy later, they buy in smaller quantities. 
As a result, dealers require heavier in. 
ventories to be prepared for the cold 
weather rush. 

One of the things that impressed me 
in talking with various operators and 


sion. It looms far less important to them 
than to the average industrialist for the 
simple reason that the anthracite in. 
dustry has become inured to depres. 
sions of its own. 

It has had them in good times and 
bad—and it always pulls out. 


A fuel of checkered history 
“DISTRESS coal was sold at the mines 


| in 1890 and many times since,” Dr, 


Parker told me. “Anthracite has opened 


_ and lost more markets than any other 
| fuel. It was the leading fuel once in blast 


furnaces before being displaced by the 
by-product coking fuels. Anthracite 


| steam sizes once represented the prime 








Twenty years’ success, now cor- | 


mover of many industries. Today the 
use is domestic almost exclusively—that 
term, of course, including apartment 
houses and hotels and the heating of 
office buildings.” 

Expecting and anticipating change, 
the industry answers general economic 
depression and reduction in the demand 
for its product caused by warm weather 
with more advertising, more intensive 
selling, increased investments in plant 
and equipment, and extension of its 
marketing range. 

In the face of a falling off of two 
million tons or more in 1930 under the 
1929 production, its leaders are su- 
premely confident. 





An Inventor's Troubles 


LI WHITNEY never profited 
financially from his invention of 
the cotton gin, the device that 

revolutionized the cotton business. His 
machine was pirated on the market be- 
fore he obtained a patent, and he spent 
every dollar he had, including $50,000 
voted him by the State of South Caro- 
lina, in the litigation that ensued. He 
did accumulate a fortune later. It came 
from a firearms invention.—J. H. 
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... and now at. 


Half the Cost 


wax and polish 






Close-up of dispenser 
unit showing thread- 
like stream of 

; FINNELL-KOTE 
: % flowing to the floor. 











with FINNELL-KOTE 





FINNELL-KOTE—applied in hot liquid form | 
—dries instantly . . polishes in half the time re- | 
quired to wax and polish by any other method. 

FINNELL-KOTE costs less to buy. . costs _ | 
less to apply. Polishes to a mirror-like finish. . 
practically slipless and dust-resisting. Unsightly, 
worn spots can be patched in a few seconds. 

FINNELL-KOTE dispenser unit may be | 
mounted on any of the nine models of FIN- | 
NELL Electric Floor Polisher-Scrubbers. Elec- 
trically melts the FINNELL-KOTE which 
may then be flowed on floor. The brushes dis- | 
tribute the FINNELL-KOTE uniformly. . 
evenly. Once more over the area and the polish- | 
ing is complete. Convenient . . economical... | 
safe . . efficient. For all kinds of floors and floor 
coverings. 

The same FINNELL Machine can be used 
also to scrub. . all kinds of floors . 
saving in time, labor and money. 

Write for full particulars about FINNELL-KOTE 
and FINNELL Machines. 

NOTE: If already one of the thousands of users of 
FINNELL Floor Machines, you can apply this Dis- 
penser unit to your machine and have all the advantages 
of FINNELL-KOTE. Ask us to have the FINNELL 
representative in your city give you a 
non-obligating demonstration. We will 
cheerfully lend any of our customers { f 

We 


-ata great 


one of these new KOTE Dispensers. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
403 East St., Elkhart, Ind., Est. 1906 
FINNELL Household model. 


Waxes, polishes, refinishes, or scrubs ¢74, “ 
—wet or dry. Write for bookict. 





When writing please mention Nation's Busincss 
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Buyers Specify His Products 


(Continued from page 41) 
degree by mass psychology. We do too 
little individual thinking. We group in 
cities. We shut ourselves away from 
sunshine and fresh air, speculating, con- 
spiring, imagining vain things, glorying 
in ourselves rather than in the universe. 
We shun the realities of life, leaving 
those few men whose brains and skill 
and products we specify to face and in- 
terpret the facts. 


Solving one’s own problems 


EVERY man must save his own soul 
if he is to inherit an eternal existence 
and every man must work out the diffi- 
cult and varied problems incident to his 
business if he shall expect success in 
life. 

Cooperation with one’s fellow man 
is a good thing, charity is commendable 
and the Golden Rule is mighty fine 
ethics, but just as a man goes down into 
the valley of shadows alone, so must 
he travel the way of life. 

It is necessary that this inexorable 
fact should be faced. It relates directly 
to the day’s work. There can be no over- 
production if each business man will 


| produce no more than he can sell. In 


such an event there would be little, if 
any, unemployment, for the hours of 






Stores had to sell his soups 
because people asked for them 


labor would also be coordinated with 
market requirements. 

The following quotation is from a 
letter received by a friend of mine a few 
days ago. It is the opinion of the vice 
president of one of the largest manuy- 
facturers, buyers, and distributors of 
merchandise in this country: 


W. feel here that business in general js 
going to improve, and already is improving, 
but it is going to be from the new basis of 
low commodity costs and somewhat re- 
duced production costs. 

If those industries which have passed 
through the results of overproduction and 
who are now working on a curtailment 
basis, or on a basis of selling the goods 
through proper channels before they are 
made, with production running equal or less 
than bookings, will continue on that basis, 
there is hope for the industry eventually to 
get into a much better relative position, but 
if the producers of the country soon- forget 
the lessons of 1929-1930 and go back to 
producing merchandise in the hope of sell- 
ing later, and if they proceed with the dis- 
tribution through unethical channels, with 
all sellers going for all classes of trade, we 
will simply be back again where we were 
in 1929-1930. 

All the evils have not been worked out 
yet, but some of them have. Of course we 
are keeping our own affairs very snug, with 
our manufacturing plans in keeping with 
our distribution plans and expectations as 


we visualize them, making our estimates 
on a conservative basis, avoiding overpro- 
duction. 

While our production may be lessened, 
nevertheless results are quite satisfactory. 
It is really surprising to see how well you 
can come out with reduced production, but 
production that is sold, along with careful 
handling and elimination of unnecessary 
expense—I say it really is surprising how 
well you can come out. 


That last sentence should be memo- 
rized. As an Arab would put it, it should 
be engraved upon the eyeballs so that 
he who would see must see it and, see- 
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Every right-minded man who starts 
in to make something to sell is sustained 
by a valid idea. 


He is convinced that his product em- 
bodies a real advantage for the user and 
that therefore intelligent people will 
buy it. 


On that simple and durable premise 
have been reared in the past quarter- 
century the greatest business and 
industrial structures in America. 


The process of their erection has been 
invaluably quickened and strengthened by 
honest and informative advertising. 


|F your business is worrying you 
now, if sales and profits are sagging, go 
back to the beginning in your thinking. 


Be sure your product is superior, in 


Ee 


tick to th 


BIG IDEA 








| 
ca ‘ 4 
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=e 
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style, quality, value or utility; be sure it is 
distributed within reach of the customer. 


This done, fte/l people about it, in terms 
of their interest, not yours—tell them over 
and over again through the advertising 
pages of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. 


You are then displaying your wares be- 
fore the most intelligent and progressive 
audience in America—that hub three- 
million-strong which turns the taste, think- 
ing, buying of the nation. 


Le you think this is merely selfish ad- 
vice, think again; it is the tried and true 
formula of outstandingly successful business. 


The Post is an inseparable part of that 
formula simply because experience has 
demonstrated that its values cannot be 
bought elsewhere at any price! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 











INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Chicago + El Paso 
San Diego + Los Angeles + Santa Barbara 


Tucson +° Phoenix 


Through cities of the new Southwest past the 
great guest ranches of Arizona... the fashion- 
able resorts about Palm Springs and Indio... 
to sunny Southern California. That is the 
fascinating route you'll travel on Southern 
Pacific’s ‘Golden State Limited’’. 

New as the fascinating West itself, this fine, 
fast train offers rooms en suite if desired; bar- 
ber, valet, bath, ladies’ maid, club car and ladies’ 
lounge ... with the Southern Pacific service 
that is a Western tradition. 

Only Southern Pacific offers choice of four 
routes between California and the East. Go 
West on ‘‘Golden State Limited”’. Return on 
““Sunset Limited”, ‘“‘Overland Limited”’ or 
‘The Cascade”. The variation of routes allows 
you to see the whole Pacific Coast. 


olden State Limited” 


Southern Pacific 





Write to H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. 
Bartiett, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for book with 
illustrations and animated maps, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast”. 


When writing for booklet please mention Nation's Business 





ing through it, find the true way to busi- 
ness success. 

Overproduction is simply an excess 
supply of goods which consumers do not 
want and will not purchase except, ag 
unfortunately so often happens, at prices 
which yield no profit to manufacturer, 
to labor, or to the producer of the raw 


| materials. 











If manufacturers will research their 
markets and arrive at an intelligent 
knowledge of what consumers want and 
have the ability to purchase, they will 
not overproduce because they will find 
themselves concentrating on quality 
relative to sales price, rather than on 
quantity to minimize overhead. In con- 
sequence, their hearts will be cheered 
and their stockholders will be pleased 
to find that their products are specified 
by buyers. 

According to Schopenhauer, will and 
idea constitute the world as far as 
human beings are concerned, the will 
to do and the idea to conceive. Un- 
doubtedly it pays in hard cash to put 
original thinking into one’s business and 
to execute with determination what the 
mind plans. 

Centuries will elapse before competi- 
tion in specialized quality products in 
the form of brains, skill, or materials 
will have reached that time when buyers 
will no longer specify what they want. 


One Railroad's Toll 


WHEN Minor C. Keith, the United 
Fruit magnate, was building the first 
Costa Rican railway in the 1870's, his 
average working force numbered about 
1,500, says B. C. Forbes in his biography 
of “the Cecil Rhodes of Central Amer- 
ica;” but so slow and arduous was the 
construction and so deadly the fevers 
of the coastal region that the first 25 
miles of the road cost the lives of three 
of his brothers and of 4,000 laborers. 
No railroad was ever built under 
greater handicaps than that little line 
leading out of Puerto Limon. When 
Keith finished it, he had conquered the 
jungle, famine, floods, pestilence, lack 
of funds and mutinying workmen. 
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a Change 4 Definition 


The “milk problems”’ of the past exist no longer. 
Gone is the danger of impure, unwholesome 
milk ... taken from “city-lot’’ cows or shipped 
from the country in cans that were sometimes 
carelessly washed. The milk-man’s high cart 


and clanging bell belong to a forgotten tradition. 


Today milk comes to our tables as sweet and 
fresh as when it left the farm ... which is 
sometimes many hundreds of miles away. 
Specially constructed glass-lined 
refrigerated milk cars enable it 
to be shipped great distances 
without any loss of its purity and 


richness, 


This change in the definition of 
milk is indicative of the constant 


advancement of railroad transpor- 





tation, in which General American has played 
so important a part. It has built, designed or 
invented hundreds of cars . . . milk, refrigera- 


tor, tank, express, stock and others. 


It has perfected a transportation service that 
extends from coast to coast ... a service that 
includes ten repair plants and a vast fleet of 
cars which it leases to shippers throughout the 
country. It also operates a large export terminal 
for the storage, handling and 
packaging of all kinds of bulk liq- 
uids—and, in addition, maintains 
an extensive European freight 
Its vast 


transportation system. 


. resources and manifold activities 


No matter what you are ship- 
ping, you will find it profitable 
to confer with our engineers. Rail- 
road transportation is always de- 


make it the largest organization 


of its kind in the world, 


pendable—a railroad car can be 
built to carry any commodity in 
bulk. Write or wire, Continental 
Illinois Bank Building, Chicago. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR 


CORPORATION 


“a railroad freight car for every need” 


When writing to Genera. AMERICAN TANK Car Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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‘Making Directors Part of the Sales Force 


(Continued from page 34) 
write to his friend and pave the way for 
| a representative of our bank to go to 
their home office and make the contact. 
The director gladly cooperated. It per- 
haps took him about five minutes. 
When our representative reached the 
company’s office he found that the letter 
had opened up the way for him to have 


i 2 | a frank talk with the president of the 





LETTER 


by air mail for 


To business firms using for- 
eign or air mail, Dexstar Manifold 
offers a practical way to effect dras- 
tic savings on postage. 

For example. With typical bond 
paper a five-page letter by air mail 
requires 15¢ postage. Nine pages 25¢. 
With 5-lb. Manifold anything up to 
12 pages is within the 5¢ limit. 

Reducing postage costs is only one 
of the many forms of economies 
made possible by the use of this 


modern thin business paper. 


In offices where numerous copies of 
letters, specifications, orders or other 
memoranda are required, Manifold 
speeds up work and reduces typing 
time. 7-lb. Manifold permits 10 to 15 
copies per typing — more than twice 
the number obtainable with ordinary 
Manila paper. In some cases this has 


reduced stenographic costs over 50%. | 


Dexstar Manifold is a genuine rag 
content paper—amazingly tough and 
durable. It stands erasing, may be 
written on in pen and ink, and will 
take printing or lithography. 

*Just by way of proof—ask your secretary to 
write for sample and we shall send 12 letter- 
head sheets by air mail. Address Dept. A-6, 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Makers 1835 


Paper Since 


DEXSTA 
MANIFOLD 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


| company. Although our director’s letter 

had in no way convinced these people 
_that they should use our bank, it had 
| created interest. They asked our repre- 

sentative just why they should do busi- 
‘ness with us and not some other bank. 
| No one could ask for a better oppor- 
' tunity to sell his organization. 


| Opening the way to markets 


| WE immediately offered to help them 
| merchandise their product in New Eng- 
land. While we could not sell their 
| goods for them, we could open up to 
| them the easiest path to the key pros- 
| pects of this territory and show them 
that, through our long experience in all 
‘types of merchandising, we could point 
| out the pitfalls and outline the right ap- 

proach to the sometimes difficult New 
England market. 

This was a sound argument. It caught 
fire immediately. Our representative 
| went over their problems with the 
| officers of their organization and came 
| back to the bank primed with informa- 
tion as to just what we could accom- 
plish for our prospect. 

We found that there were several 
| contacts which we must make in New 
| England to give our prospect and future 
| customer an easy entrance. There were 
| two large organizations, in particular, 








| which our prospect must sell to entrench 
| itself firmly in this market. 
| Upon digging into our files concern- 
| ing these two organizations, we found 
_ that in each case a director of the bank 
had a contact with the company. We 
explained the proposition to these 
directors. 
| When the representative of our pros- 
| pect arrived in New England we were 
ready for him. Our directors had made 
| the whole deal possible. The directors 
| were glad to help us because we made 
| their work easy for them. We did not 
| put up to them any problem to be 
' solved. We simply requested that they 
| take a certain, definite action. 
Often the directors could help solicit 


accounts if they knew on what accounts 
the Development Department was work. 
ing. We have found that our records 
sometimes do not show the affiliation of 
a director with a company whose bugj. 
ness we are soliciting. To avoid losing 
opportunities to make capital of our 
directors’ contacts and experience, we 
have found it advisable to publish for 
each directors’ meeting a list showing 
all the prospects which the bank js 
soliciting. 

On this list, which is a regular form, 
we give the name, size and location 
of the prospect, and the names of of- 
ficers. If we already have a contact with 
the company, we put down the name 
of the men with whom we have made 
the contact and, finally, we give the 
name of the bank officer who is soliciting 
the account. It takes the director only a 
few minutes to run over the list and note 
the concerns whose business he believes 
he can help to get. Then we request that 
he get in touch with the officer in charge 
of development work so that a plan of 
action can be made. 

If a customer’s affiliations with the 
bank are a bit shaky for one reason or 
another, his name is put on the list so 
that any director who has contacts with 
the company can make an effort to 
cement our friendship and business re- 
lations. This is important because often 
a friendly gesture or simply a word from 
a director will do much more for the 
good of our business than all the solici- 
tations of our officers. 


Give thanks where due 


ONE important point should be re 
membered—whenever a director helps 
to solicit an account, he must be kept 
informed of the progress made and, 
when the final results come in, he should 
immediately get a record of them. In 
this way you can show appreciation for 
his work and let him know that the time 
he has spent working with you has not 
been wasted. 

It is important to get the directors to 
take off their coats and go to work, but 
it is just as important to remember to 
brush off their coats and help put them 
on again when the work is done. Recog- 
nition of service will make it much easier 
to obtain their cooperation when it is 
next needed. 

In giving that cooperation directors 
become the greatest business-getting a 
sets any institution can have. 
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OR FULL MEASURE EFFICIENCY 
IN HAND-WRITTEN RECORDS 





Many of the most important records in business must be written by 
hand. Original entries of orders received by telephone . . . stock 
records and receipts in busy store rooms or warehouses . . . requisi- 
tions, piece-work records, delivery tickets . . . upwards of twenty 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise yearly must be safeguarded and 
controlled by hand-written records. 

Lay the measuring stick of WIZ Register improvements against your 
record-keeping operations if you want to check whether you are 
enjoying ALL the advantages in hand-written record efficiency that 
modern practice makes possible. 

Only the WIZ Register with Rediform FLATPAKIT Speed Forms gives 
you the complete combination of locked protection, plus easy auditing, 
plus the convenience of modern lever-type operation. Let a Rediform 
representative demonstrate. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, Limited 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ELMIRA, N. Y. Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Offices in 60 Principal Cities 


SPEED STATIONERY for 
flow’’ typing 


Rediform Interleaved Speed Stationery 
for invoices, purchase orders, bills of lading 
and other typewritten multi-copy forms, 
flows through writing machines without the 
interruptions required in the handling of 
loose forms with loose carbons. Saves 25 to 
50 per cent. 


4a . 
Continuous 


TRADE 


Copyright 1931, 
American Sales’ Book 
Co., Ltd. 








When writing to AMERICAN Sates Book Company, Limitep please 
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The full-measure advantages of WIZ 
Autographic Register and Rediform 
FLATPAKIT Speed Forms inciude: 


SPEEDY OPERATION 


One pull of the lever sjects set 
of forms, refolds one or more copies 
in locked compartment, and brings 
a new set into writing position; op- 
erator does not need to lay down 
pencil to operate. 


EASY AUDITING 


The refolded pack of continuous 
length forms is checked by turning 
over the sheets like pages of a book; 
being in a continuous strip, the forms 
are readily kept in proper order. 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


WIZ Registers and Flatpakit Speed 
Forms are produced by an organi- 
zation with more than 47 years’ ex- 
perience in designing business record 
systems. This system experience is at 
your service, 


RECORD PROTECTION 


A locked compartment is available, 
if desired, so that one or more copies 
of each set of forms can be guarded 
against the possibility of loss or 
alteration. 


2 


ADAPTABILITY 


Forms may be any color or quality 
of paper, and each sheet in a set 
may be a different color if desired. 
Registers are furnished with or with- 
out locked compartment, and mounted 
on turntable, cash drawer, or ped- 
estal stand. Also with arm rest, if 
desired. 


OL 
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Detach this slip and mail it to the American 
Sales Book Company, Ltd., Elmira, N. Y., 
with your letterhead or business card and 
samples of forms you now use. We will give 
you specific information regarding the ap- 
plication of WIZ Registers and Rediform 
Speed Stationery to your own business. 
N.B. 341 
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NEW POWER 
m NEW SPEED 
plus OLD RELIABILITY 












FOR SMOOTHER, 
HEALTHIER LAWNS 
* —AND 
UNBEATABLE 
EASE OF HANDLING 


Surplus power and convenient con- 
* trols provide extreme flexibility in the 
new Ideal Power Mowers. They can 
be slowed down to a snail’s pace for 
easy turning—instantly accelerated to 
a fast walking speed for open cutting. 

Mechanical features include: auto- 
matically operated valves . . . auto- 

mobile type valve tappet mechanism 

- foolproof lubrication . . . effective 
cooling system. There is no finer 
mower motor. 

Two sizes of wheel type: 20, 25- 
inch cut... Two sizes of roller type: 
22, 30-inch cut. Your request brings 

* illustrated brochure on lawn mainte- 
nance equipment. 


ALMOST HUMAN 


For larger, foliaged 
grounds, the agile 
Triplex is unbeat- 
able. Almost human 
—it dodges all ob- 
structions—yet 
cuts 35 acres per 
day. Simple and 
economical to operate. Ask about the Triplex. 








IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 
COMPANY 
450 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
FACTORY BRANCHES 


413 W. Chicago Ave., 237 Lafayette St., 
Chicago; Illinois New York City 


161 Vester St., 273 Boylston St., 
Ferndale (Detroit) Mich. Brookline, Mass. 


Dealers in all principal cities 
&Xthe new 


IDEALS 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Can Farmers and City Men 
Both Prosper? : 


(Continued from page 46) 


| to become so in this country. Here the 


American farmer has some slight advan- 
tage from protection. 
As the standard of living of our 


| people rises, they incline to consume 


| a little less wheat flour, 


but more 


| sugar, fresh fruits and vegetables. The 


growing of these products is an expand- 
ing agricultural industry and some pro- 


tection is afforded those farmers who 
| grow them. However, in spite of all that 


can be said about protection for the 
American farmer, it remains true that 
the great staple crops such as wheat and 


_ cotton have to be sold on a world market 
| and the farmer must compete with all 
| the world when he sells them. 





Professor Dodd continues his argu- 
ment with the statement that “when he 
(the farmer) buys his supplies he must 
pay prices maintained at high levels by 
governmental aid.” 

That is sometimes true and some- 
times not. A sweeping statement of that 
kind is presumably based on the theory 
that a protective tariff is always added 
to the domestic price of the protected 
article. That assumption is contrary to 
fact as well as theory. The domestic 
price of any commodity is determined 
by the relation between the supply of, 
and the demand for, that commodity. 
We may assume that the domestic de- 
mand for a commodity is not affected 
by a tariff on its importation. How then 
does the tariff affect the domestic sup- 
ply? 


Summing up the situation 


THE undoubted effect of a tariff is 
generally to reduce the quantity im- 
ported, but that does not tell the whole 
story. If the quantity produced at home 
should increase as the result of the tariff, 
that at least partially offsets the diminu- 
tion in the quantity imported. Without 
going into a statistical study of this 
problem, the following remarks prob- 
ably cover the case. 

First, if the commodity is not pro- 
duced at all at home, there will be noth- 
ing to offset the diminution in the quan- 
| tity imported. In this case, the tariff re- 
| duces the supply on the home market 


| and the price will naturally rise. 


Second, if, as the result of the tariff, 


| the domestic industry is so stimulated as 


to increase the domestic production in 
exact proportion as the importation is 
diminished, the total supply on the 
home market will not be changed ap 
the price will not rise at all. a 

Third, if the home production g 
increase less than enough to offset the 
diminution in the quantity imported 
there will be some decrease in the 
on the home market and the price will 
rise somewhat, but not to the full extent 
of the tariff duty. 

Fourth, in case domestic produdll 
should be so stimulated as to more than 
offset the diminution in the quantity im 
ported, there will be an increase in the 
supply and the price will fall. 







rep? 


It may work both ways 


IT IS a rather naive assumption that 
a tariff duty must always be shifted for- 
ward on to the home consumer rather 
than backward on to the foreign pro 
ducer. Under the theory of probabilities, 
unless there is some positive reason for 
thinking otherwise, the chances are just 
as great in favor of shifting backward 
as of shifting forward. 

The question really hinges on the con- 
ditions under which the domestic prod- 
uct is produced. Sometimes large-scale 
production is cheaper than small-scale 
production. When the domestic industry 
is permitted to expand, it may actually 
lower its cost of production. The only 
question is “Will the consumers get the 
benefit?” 

That depends upon whether there is 
enough competition among domestic 
producers to force them to reduce their 
prices in proportion as they reduce their 
costs. In some cases at least, this occurs. 
Some things the farmer has to buy cost 
him no more than he would have to 
pay if there were no tariff duty. Farm 
machinery and automobiles are é- 
amples. 

Whether, on the whole, the farmer 
gains more than he loses under our sys- 
tem of protection is a debatable ques 
tion. I do not think anyone, so far, has 
enough information to be able to answer 
that question categorically one way oF 
the other. The probabilities are that some 
farmers gain more than they lose and 
others lose more than they gain from out 
protective system. Beyond that, no one 
who weighs his words is likely to go 
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Exactness in our methods 
is essential to serve the 
needs of our customers. 
From raw material to fin- 
ished preduct, we take 
nothing for granted. The 
first step is a check for size 
—the last examination cov- 
ers size, strength, fit, finish, 






: = 


ti 
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oo STEEL SEC UMEL® 


IF THE inside story were to be told of EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts, we 
should be willing to rest our case with the engineers and the purchasing 
agents. They must be exacting. On their vigilance depends the reputation 
of the things their companies make. Just as they know the outstanding 
merits of the motor car —the tractor —the machinery they are build- 
ing, 


means quality and accuracy far beyond their demands. If you are an 


so do they know the plus values in EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts. That 


executive in charge of purchases — investigate these definite R-B-W 
advantages: advanced facilities in equipment — and service that is alert 


and understanding. Inquiries welcomed by any R-B-W sales office. 





RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT CO. 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS. PA. 
Sales Offices at Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore, 


When writing to Russer., Burpsatt & Warp Bott & Nvur Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Open Sesame! 


—say the word 


and enter the door to trea- 
sure. Send out word that 
you want your engineers and 
key executives to visit this 
year’s Chemical Industries 
Exposition. The ideas they 
can get there in one short 
week or less will lead you to 
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lowered production costs, in- 
creased capacity, improved 
products, wider markets. 

The world’s best engineering 
minds are working for you 
when your organization views 
the exhibits at this, America’s 
greatest in- 
dustrial ex- 
position, 
See toit that 
your organ- 
ization 
profits 
—and come 


EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 





yourself. 





Thirteenth Exposition.= 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIE 


Management International Exposition Company 


INDUSTRIES 





@ 5276 














ee Hancock a 
Always be ready 
for good or bad times 


Lic Insurance is a 
protection against the tempta- 
tions of good times, as well as 
the exigencies of depression. 


Properly bulwarked with a 
sound Life Insurance program, 
your estate has nothing to fear 
from changing conditions. 


Prepare for good times by 


strengthening your estate with 
Life Insurance. Our booklet, 
“This Matter of Success,” will 
tell you how. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MassacnusetrTs 





Inoumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“This Matter of Success.” 


Name.......... 
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Bound 
Papers 






and forefinger! 


Impossible to misfile, lose or mix up o 

— ‘orre- 

ee The two Prongs on the broad 
of the Acco Fastener hold 


makes you wish you had 


r 
Protected them with Acco Fasteners 


Waite for sample and name of ne i 
ACCO PROD 

U 
Long Island Ci CTs, INC, 


Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Thaw ; 


ACCO FASTENERS 
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Aiding Debtors to 
~ Help Themselves 


| have inaugurated a plan of debt 

settlement which is proving most 
successful and which rids both creditors 
and debtors of many of the usual an- 
| noyances in trying to collect or pay ac- 
counts. 

The Merchants Association acts as 
trustee for the various business houses 
and professional men. When a man finds 
himself heavily in debt and apparently 
unable to pay out, he goes to the secre- 
tary of the Association and explains his 
difficulties. He states his monthly in- 
come and he also lists his creditors. At 
this conference it is agreed that he shall 
pay to the Association a certain amount 
every month. 

For instance, if his salary is $200, he 
may agree to pay $25. This sum the 
secretary prorates among the creditors. 
In a year or so his debts have been 
squared. In the meantime, he has been 


| PF ave inaueri N. C., merchants 





has nothing further to worry about. 


aot 
S paying cash for all his purchases, so 
| 


Plan is working well 


“THE plan is working out most satis- 
factorily to all concerned,” said Mrs. 
Frankie J. Bedingfield, secretary of the 
Association. “While we are acting as 
trustee for the merchants, they agree not 
to sue or bring any other action against 
their debtors. If payments to us are not 
made regularly, we return the account 
to the merchant to do with it as he sees 
fit. 

“As a rule, when a man owes a mer- 
chant a bill and the merchant begins to 





dun him rather vigorously, the debtor 
will keep away from the store and will 


| pay cash for his merchandise elsewhere. 


Under our plan, however, just as soon 
as he agrees to settle his debts through 


| the Association, the merchants cease to 


mention the indebtedness or worry him 
in any way. 

“All he has to do is to pay the instal- 
ments regularly. If he really wants to 
pay, this system affords him an ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

“Our folks were rather slow in taking 
hold of this matter, but more and more 
interest is being taken in it, and we are 
receiving many inquiries relative to the 
operation of the plan. With only one or 
two exceptions, payments have been 
made with splendid regularity.” 

—CARL GOERCH 
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Hang your plans for the future on facts 








AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SOBER-HEADED BUSINESS MEN, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OF AMERICA. 


Check this statement in 1932 Y 


The Literary Digest believes in 
facing the facts. Its editorial 
and advertising policies have al- 
ways been planned on that safe 
principle. Its own problems for 
1931 and 1932 and every year 
thereafter will be studied and 
solved the same way. 

Now, more than ever, those 
businesses that base their de- 
cisions on something more than 
ambition and hope and enthusi- 
asm and wishing-rings will march 
the highroads of success. This 
is a time for deep thought and 
accurate action . . . for reason- 
able advance whenever and wher- 
ever the facts may lead. 

For many years, The Literary 
Digest has been recognized as 
the sounding board of American 
opinion. Its pre-election poll, its 
prohibition poll and its radio 
news broadcasts have been part 
of the nation’s working informa- 
tion, part of its fund of facts by 
which conclusions are drawn and 
actions decided. Week in and 
week out, the advertising pages 
bring steady, significant returns 


AND ADVERTISING 


—marking the true national reac- 
tion to any product or service. 

Now the Digest advises all 
good business men to hang this 
year’s advertising plans on facts 
... on facts like these: 


Digest readers form a great 
public of prosperous, progressive 





The Literary Digest has shown that 
quality circulation does not necessarily 
come in small packages. By selecting 
its circulation from homes with tele- 
phones, it has grouped more than a 
million alert and active American 
families—proved responsive to adver- 
tising because their subscriptions were 


secured by advertising. 


Over 70% of its readers are execu- 
tives, owners of businesses or profes- 
sional people. The Digest reaches 
37% of all families with incomes of 
$10,000 and up. Its list of subscribers 
is a roster of ready buyers in the upper 
income brackets. 


For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
anteed average circulation of 1,400,000 


preferred prospects. 








EXECUTIVES 


SECOND LETTER OF A SERIES 


families — intelligent, alert buy- 
ers of everything — people of 
steady income and sound, increas- 
ing standards. 

The stability of this magazine 
and of its readers is evident from 
the fact that the Digest’s regular 
public contacts will be continued, 
on an even larger scale in 1931. 

Readers of the Digest are not 
cutting their purchases of this 
‘basic commodity.” The Digest 
has the largest magazine sub- 
scription revenue in the world. 

The fact that practically all 
Digest subscribers buy for one 
year only and pay the full price 
— plus the fact that the Digest’s 
success has constantly increased 
— shows that these people are 
able and willing to Buy Now. 

To the advertisers of 1931, 
The Literary Digest offers a 
guaranteed circulation of 1,400,- 
000 constant readers. . . living 
decently and comfortably and 
well... good customers this year 
and next year, and every year. 
Tell your story to these responsi- 
ble people, whose favor and 
friendship mean prosperity for 
your product. 


- The literary Digest « 


SOUNDING 


BOA RD 


O F 


AM E2Ri.CcCa Rt 


Oo P i ase Coe 


“The Literary Digest is known to students of the publication industry as the sounding board of American 
opinion more than any other single periodical in the history of the nation. Its finger laid on the pulse 


of the people has registered time and again the one sure index to the state of the nation as a whole.” 
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Ts Your Firm 






FILING 
CORRECTLY @ 






send you Free 


THis AuTHORITATIVE 


Brocnure 
“FILE te FIND” 


CERTAIN simple rules of filing 
and indexing apply to your filing 
system, no matter how great its volume, 
scope or its complexities. 

auses of missing papers and simple 
rules for locating them are briefly explain- 
ed in this brochure which Oxford will be 
glad to send you entirely without obliga- 
tion. Should changes in your present sys- 
tem, or additional supplies be indicated, 
there is a dealer specialist in your neigh- 
borhood, displaying prominently the spe- 
cialist symbol reproduced herewith, who 
is qualified and pleased to serve you. But 
send to Oxford for “File gus 
to Find”. Just use your | 
letterhead and mention 
the name of the dealer 





re 





from whom you obtain 
your office supplies. 


ee 
OXFORD 
Filing Supply Co. 
Filing Supply Specialists 


500 Driggs Ave. 
Brooklyn, N .Y. 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1412 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND, 












——=—— 
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| City 








this guide tonlew 
record-keeping 
cy 









ERE’S a book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 
efficiency is important: Contains 
life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating uses. 
Shows simplest methods being used 
by 300,000 leading firms. Practical 
for office, factory, business or pro- 
fession. Write on your business sta- 
tionery and receive your FREE copy 
by return mail. No obligation. 

JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6110 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Coupon, Attach to Letterhead, and 
no Book Will be Sent you FREE 





Name 
Business 











State 














| airplane. All methods of transportation 


| 
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The Retailing Plans We Need 


(Continued from page 31) 
few of the basic methods used, and in 


| each of these classifications occur varia- 


| 
Suppl | 
Special iets | 


tions of policy that make anyone who 
studies the subject wonder as to which 
is a proper or improper method. The 
fact of the matter seems to be that any 


| system that will survive in the present 
| competitive field is a proper one as long 
| as it deals honestly with its customers. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Free competition rules 


THERE is no more reason for any 
governmental agency to tell one of its 


| citizens what method of distribution he 


| 


1 
} 
i 





| 


should patronize than there is a reason 
for telling one of its citizens whether he 
should proceed from Columbus to 
Cincinnati by automobile, railroad, or 


will continue as long as there is a suffi- 
cient demand to keep the cost reason- 
able. When the cost is too high, the de- 
mand is reduced until the method must 
discontinue. So in distribution. 

When a cost becomes burdensome, 
that form of distribution becomes un- 
profitable. Every possible kind should be 
encouraged because distribution means 
consumption of more raw material, more 


| wages for production, manufacture, and 


distribution—more prosperity. 
Unquestionably, installment selling 
has made possible the employment of 
tens of thousands of persons in our fac- 
tories and has greatly increased the en- 
joyment of our citizens. A few years ago 
leaders in finance vied with one another 


in warning that with the first business 
difficulties, the pyramids built up by 
installment selling would fall and bury 
under their ruins those who depend on 
this method. The results of the past year 
have largely dispelled these fears. Be. 
cause of this, I understand that a cén- 
siderable movement is on foot to make 
installment paper subject to rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Banks. Ameri- 
can men and women seem to be able to 
manage their business and_ financial 
affairs satisfactorily, and the results of 
installment buying through this difficult 
period have been astonishing. 
Distribution today has the attention 
of the large corporations of the country 
in equal proportion to its manufactur. 
ing problems. Methods will undoubtedly 
improve because studies are being made 
not from the standpoint of what the pro- 
ducer, the wholesaler, or the retailer de- 
sires, but what the public wants. As long 
as our distributive system may be de- 
veloped on that basis, competition and 
the public will eliminate poor methods. 
Government agencies can be very 
valuable in helping manufacturers and 
distributors know the facts with regard 
to customer demand, both as to kinds 
of goods and types of service wanted, 
and the cost concerned with both. In- 
terpretation of these facts should be 
left to individuals and) corporations 
without government help or interference. 
The many varied deductions will be 
a spur to the increase of distribution 
and production, and of more impor- 
tance, to the initiative of our citizenship. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


Chicago’s Merchandise Mart was conceived as 
an answer to several modern sales problems 
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Chinese Mail Needs 
Chinese Stamps 


about the technicalities of 
foreign trade, but occasionally they slip 
up on small things. The particular, and 
exasperating, thing at this time is the 
practice of American business men of 
inclosing in their letters self-addressed 
envelopes for a reply. It isn’t the en- 
velopes that I object to, but what they 
put on and leave off them that I com- 
plain about. 

In the first place it is a waste of time 
and money to put American stamps on 
an envelope intended for mailing on the 
western side of the Pacific. The Chinese 
post office insists upon Chinese stamps 
on all letters intended for mailing from 


that country to other parts of the world, | 


including the U. S. A. 

An American postage stamp is a use- 
less luxury on such letters unless one 
wishes to put them in his pocket and 
then slip them surreptitiously into the 
mail box on some American steamer. 
They will accept them, but they don’t 
like to because it may lead to a protest 
on the part of the Chinese Government, 
should some Chinese postal official 
find out about it. 


Put “U. S. A.” in address 


MY other criticism of the self-addressed 
envelope many American firms slip in 
their letters is their failure to put the 
important letters, “U. S. A.” in the 
lower right corner. The Chinese postal 
Officials know where New York and 
Boston are. They know that envelopes 
containing the names of these cities are 
intended for dispatch to the United 
States and nowhere else, but when it 
comes to other and less well known 
(internationally speaking) towns, the 
Chinese post office usually sends the let- 
ter back with a rubber stamp mark, 
“Please Complete the Address.” 

I would, therefore, suggest two things 
to business men inclosing self-addressed 
envelopes: Don’t put American stamps 
on them; and don’t forget to put “U. S. 
A.” at the end of the address. 

“U.S. A.” also stands for the Union 
of South Africa but that country does 
hot bulk so large in Chinese correspon- 

as to cause confusion in the 


Chinese post office. 


—J. B. Powe Lt. 
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HOM FILTERED 


MERICAN business men have | 
Ai: much in recent years 





BROMO-SELTZER SOLVE 


THE THREE Ps'OF FOOD 
AND DRUG MANUFACTURE 


#% PRODUCTION, PACKAGING AND PURITY 


The Emerson Drug Company, makers of Bromo- 
Seltzer, have solved the problem of producing a 
drug product in quantity, producing it in absolute 
cleanliness and delivering it in that condition to 
the consumer. Rigid tests and analyses assure in- 
itial purity of ingredients. Careful control of air 
in all departments assures the maintenance of purity. 

In the product drying ovens into which about 
7200 cubic feet of air are drawn each minute, Amer- 
ican Air Filters remove all dust from the air as it 
enters. In the bottle drying ovens, American Air 
Filters also clean the air, thereby assuring the carry- 
ing through of cleanliness to the consumer. 

The use of American Air Filters by leading food 
and drug manufacturers, whose requirements are 
so rigid, is assurance to all manufacturers of the ef- 
ficiency of these filters for all purposes—for gen- 
eral ventilation, for protection of machinery, for 
manufacturing processes. Send for free literature. 
Tell use in which particularly interested. No obli- 
gation. AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, 
Incorporated, General Offices, 166 Central Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Factories, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN 


ee 


FILTERS 


When writing to AMERICAN AIR Fitter Company, Incorporate please mention Nation’s Business 





The Emerson Drug Company, Baltimore, 
Where “Bromo-Seltzer is Made. 
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Clean Filtered Air for Home or Office 


The American Airgard fits any window. Ven- 
tilates the room. Removes dust, pollen and 
bacteria from air that enters. Helps hay fever 
sufferers, Prevents diseases. 
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BANKERS TO INDUSTRY 
EVERYWHERE 















FINANCING SALES 
OF EQUIPMENT 


Does your firm market a stand- 
ard line of machinery or in- 
dustrial equipment? If so, you 
are doubtless already making 
full use of deferred payment 
terms as a means of stimulat- 
ing sales and broadening 
your market. 


But have you kept abreast of 
the progress that has been 
made in the field of Financing 
Service? The C. |. T. nation- 
wide system of Local Offices 
(each a completely-function- 
ing financing unit) is evolving 
new standards of speed and 
cooperation, covering the 
whole range of a time sale, 
from the preliminary credit in- 
vestigation to the collection of 
the final instalment. 





There is a C.1.T. representative 
in your territory—a_ trained 
finance man—at your call for 
a discussion, without obliga- 
tion, of how your business 
might profit by C.1.T. Service. 





Some of the equipment products which 
C. 1. T. is engaged in financing are: 





Machinery—Agricultural, Bakery, Bot- 
tling, Canning, Compressors, Conveyors, 
Dairy, Dyeing, Embossing, Laundry, Litho- 
Ae eer Paper Making, Pattern Making, 
ressing, Printing, Pumps, Saw Mill, Steel 
Punching, Textile, Turbines, Vulcanizers, 
Washing, Welding, Woodworking, X-ray. 
ona egg eS for Contractors, Garages, 
Hotels, Restaurants, Theatres; Aircraft; 
Diesel Engines; Electric Light Plants; 
Refrigeration Plants; Ships and Barges. 


(onMERCIAL JNvESTMENT JRusr 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices One Park Ave., New York 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices 
in New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Toronto - London « Berlin 
Brussels - Paris - Copenhagen - Havana « San Juan, P. R. « Buenos 
Aires - Sao Paulo « Sydney, Australia. Offices in more than 160 cities. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $90,000,000 


When writing to Commercitat INvestMENT Trust Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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What Wall Street Is Talking About 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HERE is increasing evidence 
that the worst of the business de- 
pression is behind us. 
Since the hysterical December 
slump, the statistical indicators 
reveal that business has been holding the 
line, yielding no further. 

Seasonal factors should soon join 
cyclical influences making for a larger 
volume of total trade. 

The impulse for broad recovery will, 
itis believed, lead business men to the be- 
lief that it is now safe to build up normal 
inventories. At present, stocks of mer- 
chandise are distinctly low at retail and 
wholesale centers. This shortage has 
been in the making for months, as con- 
sumption outstripped drastically cur- 
tailed production. 

With raw staples still drastically 
depressed and in many instances be- 
low a reasonable cost of production, 
the climb up the slope of economic 
recuperation will be no easy one. In 
the process there will doubtless be 
disappointing temporary slips back- 
ward. If the net trend is upward 
through the current year, it will be 
satisfactory. It is unlikely that busi- 
ness volume will reach any “normal” 
which allows for the growth factor, 
before early in 1932. 


¢ 


THIS is an especially complicated 
depression, which requires careful 
treatment. It is likely that politicians 
will seek short cuts, consisting of in- 
flationary measures. Inflation would 
act as a narcotic, which would give 
temporary stimulus, but it would be 
followed soon by an even greater let- 
down. The present generation re- 
members the behavior of the Ger- 
man, Austrian and Russian nations 
after the war under the stimulus of 
inflation. 

Secretary Mellon vigorously at- 
tacked the proposal to pay imme- 
diate cash for the soldiers’ bonus 
certificates as a distinctly inflation- 
ary measure. 

The recent disease has consisted of 

reverse of inflation—deflation. 
And such a brilliant economic scholar 





as Sir Josiah Stamp, knowing the haz- 
ards of reckless inflation, has advocated 
counter-deflationary moves, such as the 
double counting of gold reserves placed 
by central banks in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. 


¢ 


MANY financial authorities feel that 
the Federal Government might well re- 
duce or suspend sinking-fund payments 
for debt reduction until normal business 


has returned. If Congress would author- 
ize a sliding scale, the sinking fund could * 
be used as an influential instrument to- 
ward stabilizing the business cycle. In 
times of economic excesses and boom, 
sinking-fund payments could be sub- 
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vaaul BY BOURKE-WHITE 
Largest in the world 
is the banking room 
of the Union Trust, 
Cleveland 


Longest straight 
banking room is the 
Northwestern Na- 
tional’s, Minneapolis 





stantially increased to act as a brake. 
Conversely, in times of subnormal trade, 
they could be reduced or suspended. The 
effect of such a policy would be signifi- 
cantly to relieve business and individuals 
of the federal tax burden in time of de- 
pression. 

Melvin Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, leans to the 


view that, though there might be in- “ 


flation in undue federal spending for 
public works, there would be safety in 
adjusting sinking-fund payments. 

In his recent speech at Dallas, Mr. 
Traylor, who, with Jackson Reynolds of 
the First National Bank of New York, 
helped to draw up the statutes for the 
Bank for International Settlements, said : 

“I have never believed that the 
theory was sound that this generation 
should pay the entire burden of our 
participation in the past war. 

“There is much to be said in favor 
of the argument that while we are 
prosperous we should pay heavily. 
But it seems to me now, when we are 
no longer in that state, we should so 
far as within law is possible, provide 
for a slower amortization of our debt, 
with a consequent lifting of the bur- 
den of taxation. In my opinion, this 
alone would contribute more to a 
restoration of business activity and 
cheerful confidence than any other 
single step which could be taken.” 

A similar policy was urged by the 
sagacious Paul M. Warburg, in his 
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Elements of Production 
in Abundance — In St. Louis 


Raw materials, fuel, transportation, labor and ample banking resources 
—all the elements of production in abundance, are in St. Louis— 
the key city of the Central West. Hence many national manufacturers 
and distributors have established St. Louis plants and warehouses. 


Because the First National Bank in St. Louis, has always made it a 
point to keep in step with the industrial progress in this great region, 
many forward-looking industrial executives have found the unique 
services of this large bank not only essential but helpful, to fully 
realize the great potentialities in America’s industrial center. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 


BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 
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FIXTURES Nineteenth 
For Displaying | pay t = Annual Meeting 
pages, Bers, Biss 7 of the 


vertising, Samples Mi 
of Merchan ise. 


Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


@ Atlantic City, N. J. 
April 28 to May 1 


The subject is: 
“Business Leadership and the Public” 


Made in 
many styles 
and sizes 

Get catalog 


Like vertical loose- 
leaf book. Both sides 
of wings used for 
displaying a vast 
amount of material ; 

in compact space. Built of steel. Vari- 
ous styles and sizes. Write for catalog. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
926-936 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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recent annual report to the board of the 
Manhattan Company, a report which in 
clarity of expression and profundity of 
analysis proved an economic classic, 
“It may not be amiss,” said Mr. War. 
burg, a former vice governor of the Fed. 
eral Reserve Board, “to put forth the 
suggestion that if the issue of goy. 
ernment securities, particularly when 
carried by banks and central banks, ex. 
ercised—as we have seen during the 
war—an inflationary effect on prices, it 
follows that redemption of government 
bonds so held must have a deflationary 


effect. It is an interesting question, | 


whether in times of extreme price de. 
clines, governments would not be w 
advised, so far as they are free to do g0, 
to relax in the speed of their debt amor- 
tization.” 

The setting of the problem has a de- 
cisive bearing on the issue. An eminent 


| economist and tax authority, who has 
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frequently been consulted by the Federal 
Government, in discussing this subject 
with me, pointed out: 

“We have reduced our federal debt 
more than twice as rapidly as we prom- 
ised and planned in the sinking-fund 
provisions of the Victory Liberty Loan 
Act of 1919. The credit of the Federal 
Government was never better. Congress 
should place a fund of $500,000,000 
rather than $115,000,000, at the disposal 
of a well devised federal agency, to be 
invested with wide discretion and with 
power to expend this fund not only in 
highway expansion and related public 
works, but in the purchase of govern- 
mental supplies and along any other line 
which promises to produce genuine pub- 
lic service, even in the far future, and 
does not involve a destructive inter- 
ference with private business.” 


¢ 


THERE has been of late a sort of un- 
scheduled debate as to the bearing of the 
gold question on the world-wide depres- 
sion. Sir Josiah Stamp rates gold as a 
determining factor. Mr. Warburg takes 
the negative. 

Among the 18 causes of depression, 
Sir Josiah lists “the great fundamental 
position of the total quantity of gold 
compared with the new volume of pro- 
duction.” 

The British economist adds: 

“The question as to the future of gold 
supplies, though it may be seemingly 
important, in the long run has very little 
influence upon the present situation oF 
the immediate outlook. What has mat- 
tered in the past three or four years has 
been the use to which the existing mone- 
tary supplies have been put in relation 
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to the credit which they are capable of 
supporting.” 


Evidently Sir Josiah especially re- | 
ferred to the flow of gold from London, | 


Berlin and elsewhere to Paris and New 
York, and to the French backwardness 
in using gold for world credits and to 
the restrictive Federal Reserve policy 
before the collapse of the bull market. 

Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, in his address before the 
Academy of Political Science, listed the 
redistribution of the world’s gold supply 
as a cause of the economic maladjust- 
ment. 

In minimizing the effect of gold on 
world business, Mr. Warburg asserted: 

“We might begin by expressing our 
entire disbelief in the thesis propounded 
by some leading writers, particularly in 
England, that a shortage of gold should 
be considered as the sole or principal 
disturber of general price stability. Suf- 
fice it to say that the science of econo- 
mizing in the use of gold as a circulating 
medium, the art of concentrating gold in 
central banks, and of surrounding it 
with elasticity, have progressed so far, 


that it seems impossible to conceive that | 


a moderate shrinkage in gold production 
could be held accountable for the un- 
paralleled shrinkage in prices we are 
witnessing today. 

“One’s disbelief is strengthened by the 


knowledge that a little more than a year | 
ago, with high money rates, we lived | 


in a period of high prices, while with 
substantially the same aggregate amount 
of gold available to the world’s central 
banks, and with easy money rates pre- 
vailing, we have now seen prices shrink 
to record low levels. 

“... With the general plethora of 
money governing in 1930, we cannot 
seek the roots of depression in a shortage 
of gold, and even though a maldistribu- 


tion of the yellow metal no doubt has | 


added to the feeling of distrust and con- 
cern which has influenced both bankers 
and investors in keeping their funds in 
costly idleness, we may not overlook the 
fact that, insofar as banking plays a part 
in our present dilemma, the condition 
of the credit taker is of a more funda- 
Mental importance than that of the 
credit giver.” 
7 


ACCORDINGLY, it appears that the 
difference between Sir Josiah and Mr. 
Warburg is one of emphasis and degree, 
Tather than a difference in kind. Both 
more or less accept J. M. Keynes’ urging 
of something akin to a management of 
currency, in which central banking dis- 
cretion will correct accidents of gold 
Production and distribution. Both look 
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serving American 
Business 


OR nearly a century this Bank has served 

American business interests. It numbers 
among its customers many of the most impor- 
tant concerns in the country, providing them 
with the advantages of ample resources and 
exceptional facilities in every phase of 
domestic and international banking. 


We invite the inquiries of business execu- 
tives who may wish to discuss with us the 
various ways in which we can cooperate 
constructively with their organizations. 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Capitat, Surptus AND UNpiviDED 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


Prorits 














EASA APRO RENCE at 
When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New Yor« please mention Nation’s Business 
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Are we paying too much for sales?” 


That question is uppermost in the minds of 
many executives today. 


tunity for profitable and concentrated selling. 


Sixteen banks throughout New York State 
compose the Marine Midland Group. These 
banks directly serve the territories which 





This new marketing manual on the great New comprise the great majority of the State's 
York State market suggests an improved business interests. Each bank has its own NE\ 
° ° TRC 
method of sales control. staff of officers and is autonomous in every pi 
. : — -07 ' k 5 
This book has just been published by the way. Over 957% of the stock of all these banks Jor 
Marine Midland Group of Banks. It sets  'S owned by the Marine Midland Corpora- pen 
z é - = ‘ ° a ° ROC 
forth the nine natural economic units of New = U0? Thus complete co-operation among all | ALE 
the banks is assured. | 


York State which comprise 12% of the na- 
tion’s buying power. It reveals the oppor- 


The officers and directors of these banks are 


When writing to Marine MIDLAND. 
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naturally familiar with thousands of busi- lists the directors of all Marine Midland 
nesses and business men. Therefore, these Banks with their other business afhliations. 
banks are in a unique position to serve any Sléaiite get thin haok 


institution which sells in New York State. 
The manual exemplifies the extent of service 
which State-wide banking makes possible. 


Book Lists Key Men and Firms 


All this information, plus a tested method of 
measuring sales opportunity, makes this 106- 
page manual, “Profitable Selling in America’s 
Greatest Market,” of definite value to com- 


In addition to being a guide to the budgeting _ panies interested in New York State. If, as 
of sales and advertising expenditure, this an executive of such a company, you wish to 
manual lists jobbing tizms handling con- __ receive this book, address the Marine Mid- 
sumer merchandise, and doing a majority of land Group, Inc., 706 Marine Trust Building, 


the business in their respective fields. It also Buffalo, N. Y. 





THREE 
ECONOMICAL CUTS 


‘ A METHOD 


by which sales effort can be economically 
concentrated and effectively controlled. 


THE FACTS 


almost down to the last detail... the sta- 
tistics and indices on which intelligent 
sales-planning can be based. 


THE MEN 


The names, addresses, and facilities of 

practically every wholesale distributor. 

Also, the roster of the directors of the 

Marine Midland Banks . .. together with 
elling. a cross-index to the 975 businesses with 
which they are connected. 











State 

These 

which ' 7 

‘easels The 16 Banks in New York State that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 

; own eee Se GITY . 5. sa. ee Marine Midland Trust Company BUFFALO ....+0cc+0s+ec00 MAMEEO SOUS COREE 

every - oe The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy BASE AEA. 5 FN Scale bie Bank of East Aurora 

eat, oll ee eee Peoples Trust Company SAMBO. 5 goo os he eee Union Trust Company 

banks a ear Workers Trust Company LACKAWAMNA <0 ck wis bee eke Lackawanna National Bank 

yrpora- «nts cert ee eee Cortland Trust Company a Terror a Bank of Snyder 

ng all SE Ss os Sa ewe Se Union Trust Company TONAWANDROR C8 EN DEP CER TS First Trust Company 
ES ee eer Orleans County Trust Company NORTH: TONAWANDA... 0.5.5 a0 450-8 aoe State Trust Company 
LOCKPORT . . . Niagara County National Bank & Trust Company NUAGARA WALES 5 oo oe 6 SEES Power City Trust Company 

ks are | 

MIDLAND 


Group, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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55,000 Customers 


Added in 1930 


Tue Associated System 
now serves 1,428,318 cus- 
tomers in 26 States, Can- 
ada, and the Philippines. 


Service to domestic cus- 
tomers is little affected by 
industrial depressions. In 
the industry asa whole, this 
class used 14% more elec- 
tricity in 1930 than in 1929. 


Addition of three popu- 
lar appliances, radio, range, 
and refrigerator, increases 
use of electricity in the 
average home by nearly 
400%. During 1930, the 
Associated System sold 
24% more electric and gas 
appliances than in 1929. 








To invest, 
or for 
information, write 





Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


61 Broadway, New York City 


























UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 
Founders Corporation. 
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A COMPLETE INDEX of Nation’s Business for 1930 will be sup- 
plied upon request. Write Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 


| upon the International Bank as a pow- 
erful potential instrument for keeping 
the economic ship on an even keel. 


¢ 


AS FOR the French viewpoint, M. 

Moret, governor of the Bank of France, 
_ regards the influx of gold as a tribute to 
| France’s new financial strength and pres. 
tige. Unquestionably, francs, which pre- 
| viously fled from the country, have been 
| repatriated. 
| M. Moret said that the large gold 
| holdings placed a responsibility on Paris 
to become a great international lending 
center. He pointed out that the laws, 
which penalized foreign loans with taxes 
have been rescinded, but indicated that 
_ French investors and bankers neverthe- 

less held back on account of disturbed 

political conditions and unrest through- 
| out the world. 

Of course, the traditional conserva- 
tism and inertia of the French banker 
are also factors in the deadlock. 





¢ 


LOOKING upon the American situa- 
tion, with the perspective of a friendly 
foreigner, Sir Josiah Stamp issued this 
timely warning: 

“Recuperation must be gradual, but 
the patient must not do the things that 
would delay it. Above all we must avoid 
_making a Stock Exchange boom and 
overvaluing the recovery, otherwise a 
series of painful setbacks will weaken 
real optimists.” 





¢ 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP, former 
president of the National City Bank, 
recently told me that he thought good- 
sized stock markets were ahead. He does 
| not believe that the American public has 
| lost its appetite for common stocks. 


| 


} ¢ 


RECENT expressions from a reaction- 
| ary wing of bankers urging a letdown in 
| the American standard of living seem 
| stupid. The essential trouble is lack of 
| balance between potential supply and 
| demand. America is overequipped in- 
| dustrially for anything except a high 
| and rising standard of living. Accord- 
| ingly, the great need is to promote pur- 
| chasing. 

A declining cost is already acting in 
| this wise direction. If fuller employment 
| could be achieved with the existing scale 
| of commodity prices, much progress to- 
_ ward restoring the economic equilibrium 
| could be made. 

And yet there is still a disturbing dis- 
parity between raw-material quotations 
_and retail prices. This does not mean 
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| that retailers are profiteers. On the con. aft 
trary, many are experiencing great diffi. me 
culty in making both ends meet. The gr 
remedy lies in radically reducing distri. lor 
Like the flash of an 8. O. 8. bution costs through applying the same 
inventive genius to distribution which 
has already been applied to production, IN 
DIC : OoOGéR APH For years, productive efficiency has un 
_ run ahead of distributive economy. The ces 
disparity foreshadowed a breakdown, ef, 
gets instantaneous response! which was deferred for years by huge | ect 
exports, artificially stimulated by foreign ins 
loans and by highly exploited domestic the 
‘TABBING through space with lightning-like speed, purchasing power, which was projected ect 
} DicrocraAPH carries your voice from one office to an- a year ahead by the device of instalment | 
other and brings back an immediate response. A sensitive selling. ou 
microphone, embodied in the instrument, picks up your By June 1929, both of these expedi- ne 
message .. . the answer comes to you from a clear-toned ents had spent their force. Now fortu- the 
loud speaker. Thus DicrocrapH injects the speed and ease — many a have We 
of radio into inter-office communication ... relieves your made progress in paying their instal- an 
‘tchboard of “inside” traf EE Ee ment debts and are about off the hook, ba 
SWHERHORTSOS EAERSS SEAC...5avesP ‘ ready to make fresh commitments. fo 
It will take only a few moments to show you DicTocRAPH ty 
in actual operation on your desk—at no obligation to you. > on 
Consult your telephone directory for our address in your ; rs 
city. Or write direct to DicrocrapH Propucts Co., INc., STATISTICALLY, rove due, if if 
994 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y not overdue. After making an exhaustive du 
" ar m pre eee study of the behavior of the statistical : 
indicators in past depressions, Dr. Fred " 
D yl CTO ds RA Pp eg R. Macaulay, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, concluded: ei 
SYSTEM OF “Rising prices for high-grade bonds pe 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES have in the past generally forecast busi- du 
_______ | ness recovery some months in advance, th 
“The length of time since the prices of ob 
high-grade railroad bonds reached bot- 
tom (September 1929) is already great- 
er than the average lag before the be- P} 
ginning of business recovery. = 
“While it is no part of the work of the pr 
National Bureau to make forecasts of pl 
business conditions, it seems eminently 
proper to summarize the results of in- wi 
vestigations of past experiences. With a tic 
very considerable range in the time of er 
This complete plant and an organi- lag and with a number of actual excep- fir 
zation of highly trained designers, tions as to even the order, certain finan- de 
——, draftsmen ene me- And NOW.... cial factors tend to turn before a turn in en 
chanics, are at your disposal—to ‘ . Ml ‘ 
help you cut your present produc- Your Choice of Colors ~— business. age . pk 
— age «ea oe a “on mod- |For more than a quarter of a century we enmlgactntyy irsaeaah parses x — 
: 8 < mac ne : a an a Rundle-Spence drinking fountains have ™oney rates and commercial paper rates, ID 
duce the special tools, jigs and fix- | been accepted by the architectural profes- then a peak in the yield of high-grade 30 
tures that make them. chien ap aunediios h : ic: 
| g at the zenith. R-S foun: | bonds, then a peak in the yield of sec- 
If you have a proauction or development | tains have been the living acceptance of , pe y E L. 
pate “ee ae none | all that is aggressive .-. all that is fitting to ond-grade bonds, then a low in stock U; 
ready to help—economically and efficiently. changing creations . . . all that is strictly in prices. th 
keeping with scientific sanitation. But “Wh ~ has been com- 
Rundle-Spence does not stop with these. a u is sequence as a Tel 
R-S drinking fountains are now available in | pleted, business recovery, as measured we 
TheTaftPeince Manufacturing Company ome fit any color scheme you may wish by bank clearings, pig-iron production, su 
oOo ToloOWw. ° 
aaa ennited | DE rnove seeasen means Be sure to send for the new R-S Catalog. etc., is generally not many months away. 
¥ Os te, Fendt Rhe erence are. oo. | Sometimes business recovery begins be- 
ee 0. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
fore the above sequence is completed. Al 
R U N D LE-S PE N ® E “At present the action of second-grade ly 
| TERT CROMOUCRE GE tests bonds and common stocks in making co 
_new lows (in December) is the uncef- en 
j | tain element of the situation. On the sti 
; | other hand, if business recovery were to du 
E be delayed very many months, the lag th 
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after the peak in call money, time 
money, commercial paper and high- 
grade bond yields would be unusually 


Jong.” 
. 


IN CHIDING parts of the public for 
undue abstinence in spending and ex- 
cessive saving, Waddill Catchings, bank- 
er, and William Trufant Foster, the 
economist, who is his literary partner, 
insist that a high standard of living in 
the United States is not only feasible but 
economically necessary. 

“One cannot help noticing,” they point 
out in the February Forum, “that it is 
never their own standard of living which 
the bankers propose to reduce. It is al- 
ways the standard of living of the rank 
and file of the wage earners. Or, if any 
banker does contemplate a lower level 
for his own family, it is a level far above 
the highest level ever reached by 90 per 
cent of American families. Even so, we 
should have to agree with these bankers 
if the United States were unable to pro- 
duce enough wealth to maintain con- 
sumption at the level of recent years. 

“But—we repeat—the United States | 
is abundantly able. Not once since the | 
war has our consumption of wealth | 
eyen approached our capacity to pro- 
duce wealth. Not once have we reached | 
the standard of living which is readily | 
obtainable.” | 





¢ 


PERHAPS business in the next decade 
will proceed on somewhat nearer the | 
present price level than on the higher | 
plane which prevailed before the panic. 
The prudent executive, instead of | 
waiting for some one to hand him salva- 
tion, has been accepting the mandate for | 
greater economy and efficiency, and 
finding ways to accumulate profits un- 
der conditions prevailing with a low | 
commodity price level. 


S 


IN CONNECTION with the urge rad- 
ically to reduce distribution costs, James 
L. Palmer, marketing specialist of the 
University of Chicago, has indicated 
that elimination of half of the 1,500,000 
retail establishments in the United States 
would reduce the present toll on con- 
sumers. 





| 
, | 


AN EXPERIENCED financier recent- | 
ly told me that he avoids securities of | 
companies in which only officers and 
employees are directors. Boards so con- 
stituted, he feels, are likely to consist of 
dummies and “yes men.” They also lack 
the stimulus of an outside viewpoint. 





NEON 


Che TRUTH about 





Q. Is neon the name of a person, or a product controlled by 
any One person or company? 
A. No. Neon is a free gas, like oxygen and hydrogen. The name 


NEON, given to this gas at its discovery, is taken from the Greek 
word NEOS, meaning new. 


Q. Where and how is it obtained? 
A. Neon is one of nature’s gases. It is extracted by electro-chemical 
process from the air. Out of each million parts of air, fifteen are 
neon gas. 


Q. Then the belief that 
neon is the property of 
monopoly is wrong? 
A. Yes. Neon is not sub- 

ject to special owner- 
ship or patent. Nor 


does Flexlume pay 
royalties for its use. 


Q. Who first found this 
gas? 
A. Neon was discovered 
in 1898 by Sir William 
Ramsay and Travers, 
English scientists. 





LEXLUME, for nearly a quarter- 
cent prominent in electric dis- 

play design and manufacture, has 
perfected neon illumination of penetrat- 
ing brilliance and long life. Built com- 
plete in its own plants (as are all types 
of Flexlume displays) thousands of Flex- 
lume neons have demonstrated their 
dependability over long periods of use 
and under all conditions. 


Reaching over 110,000 people, 
every day at a cost of 7 cents per 
thousand, this striking Flexlume 
neon roof display gives you an 
ideas as to how effective and 
economical Flexlumes electrical 
advertising really is. 


Call the Flexlume man today. He will 
give you the facts about our service- 
contract which guarantees continuously 
effective electrical advertising at low 
monthly rates. Or write us to submit full 
information. We will gladly make a 
survey of your display requirements and 
submit our recommendations, without 
obligation. FLEXLUMECORPORATION, 
1125 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Factories also in Toronto,Can., Atlanta, 
Ga., Kansas City, Mo. and Houston, (Or Neher sacs oo 
Tex. Salesand service in principal cities. {iii "Teo NS Su Sots cis 


LAMP o COMBINATIONS 










FLEXLUME-NEON ADVERTISING 


When writing to Frextume Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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What's Your 
‘Truck Doing 





A—Started late from garage. 
B—Nothing to do till 9:00. 
C—Atwork ing deliveries. 
D—Stop of 30 minutes. Why? 
E—Lunch “hour”. 2 
' F—Atwork making deliveries. 
G—Stop of 1 hour. Why? 
H—Reports at 6:30. Overtime. 
I —Truck used at night.Why? 


us Little Device Tells 
Every Move the Truck Makes 
EE THAT CHART! Those wide 
heavy marks show just when 
your motor truck was working, 
and how long. § In between are 
blank spaces that show idle time. 
The result is a complete record, in 
fact a picture of just what your 
truck did for the past 24 hours. 


Save $500 per truck per year 


Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That’s 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid- 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
per year. It’s a big loss. That's 
why over 70,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


These delays STARE out at you 


When you can actually see these de- 


lays, you can stop 
THE them—easily. How? 















ServiS It’s a poastnesing 
story, but too long 
RECORDER to tell here. The 
“ coupon brings it. 
Act today; that’s 

, d none too soon! 
en ys\\ THE SERVICE 
; ve “ RECORDER CO. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
Write for it 
TODAY! 


THE SERVICE RECORDER CO., Ni 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us, without obligation “10 Ways 
of ing More Work out of Motor Trucks.” 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Change—the Great Competitor 


(Continued from page 17) 
legion, blast furnace slag is now used in 
the manufacture of cement. A by-prod- 


| uct of baking powder is used as a binder 


material in building construction. Pos- 
sibly the meat packers provide the classic 
example of the prevention of waste. 
Now that the court decree which kept 
them out of the retail food and meat 
trade has been modified, wholesalers of 


_ those products face a sharper edge to 


competition. 

The courts, legislatures, and govern- 
ments all have a hand in revising the 
economic pattern. They introduce the 
“X” factor, the unknown quantity, into 
the business equation. It is one thing to 
know about the existence of their modi- 
fying influences. It is quite another— 
and far more important—to have at 
hand the interpretation of their mean- 
ing to business. 

The recovery of greases and animal 
foods from garbage puts a changed ac- 
cent on thrift. Cheap fertilizer filler is 
also produced from this waste. Where 
change is the rule, it is easy to believe 
that city dumps will be able to match 
the reduction of refuse with the reduc- 
tion of taxes. 

Changes in the ideas of “farm relief” 
are more or less apparent on the agri- 
cultural front. Arthur Little, Inc., chem- 
ists and engineers of Cambridge, Mass., 
have reported frequently on the indus- 
trial utilization of agricultural wastes. 
No one seems to know the tonnage. 
Estimates range from 500,000 to one 
billion tons a year. These wastes include 
cereal, flax and rice straws, sugar cane, 
bagasse, cornstalks and cobs, oat and 
peanut hulls, cull potatoes and lemons, 
beet sugar residues, and fruit pits and 
skins. 





Many of these wastes are so Closely 
related chemically to products in wide 
demand—such as starch, alcohol, paper, 
pyroxylin lacquers, rayon and several 
types of building materials—as properly 
to focus attention on ways to recover 
potential values yet unrealized. 

Naturally there is a broad divergence 
of opinion over the economic possibili. 
ties. Some views see a deterring limita. 
tion to profitable reclamation; others 
profess to see great wealth through con- 
version of many familiar by-products, 

However, it is evident that “idea 
men” have been sharpening their pencils 
and figuring on ways to turn waste into 
money. These change makers have 
transformed wheat straw into corrugated 
board for shipping containers, made 
cellulose from cornstalks, converted 
sugar cane bagasse into building board, 
derived insulating material for houses 
from the straw of seed flax. They have 
worked peanut hulls into fibrous filler 
for building materials, recovered starch 
from potato culls, wrested cooking oils 
from cotton seed, and won citric acid, 
lemon oil, and pectin from lemon culls. 


Farm wastes make money 


IN THE Middle West much thought 
and energy are given to the wealth latent 
in the waste material of corn and wheat. 
Get out the cellulose, and there is the 
stuff of which paper and rayon are 
made. 

Furfural—used in plastics and var- 
nishes—is produced from oat hulls and 
corn cobs. Pectin for jellies is now ex- 
tracted from apple cores and skins 
which canners formerly threw away. 
Alcohol and glycerine are now fe 
covered from molasses formerly dis- 








Where Business Will Meet in March 


ORGANIZATION 


cITY 


3-4 New England Retail Clothiers & Furnishers Association Boston 
10 National Flower Growers Association Cincinnati 
10-12 American Railway Engineering Association Chicago 
10-12 Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel Cleveland 
10-12 Oklahoma Utilities Association Oklahoma City 
16 American Society of Bakery Engineers Chicago 
16-21 International Flower Show New York 
17-19 Texas & Southern Cattle Raisers Association Corpus Christi 
18 National Association of Waste Materials Dealers, Inc. ....Chicago 
18 United States Beet Sugar Association Washington, D.C. 
19-20 Millwork Cost Bureau ....Chicago 
24-26 Virginia Wholesale Grocers Association Richmond 
27 Alabama & Florida Turpentine Producers Association Pensacola 
30 American Chemical Society.. Indianapolis 
31 Signal Appliance Association Chicago 
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carded by sugar companies. The chem- 
ists change the fate of old industries 
and create new ones while you wait. 

If your business is at all concerned 
about its life extension, it is worth while 
to brush up your own ideas daily, and 
see a “new idea” man at least twice a 
year. On all fronts industry is pushing 
forward to find new markets for staples 
and broader uses for by-products. 

Look at the glass makers. They have 
widened sales by changing their tradi- 
tional lines. Now they are making con- 
tainers for the packing industry, glass 
pipe for the chemical industries, glass 
coal chutes, and insulating and heat re- 
sisting products in competition with 
porcelain and mica. Glassware for cook- 
ing, and non-shattering glass for auto- 
mobiles are no longer novelties, and 
glass bricks for building are beyond the 
laboratory stage. 

Rayon, too, has worked many 
changes. It worked a profound effect on 
cotton textiles, revising markets and 
methods of manufacture. It stimulated 
the maker of wood fiber to develop a 
new and highly purified product as a 
substitute for cotton rags used in paper 
making, and for the use of rayon manu- 
facturers in place of cotton linters. The 
cotton textile people levy on expert 
minds to turn up new uses for cotton 
cloths. 


Wood meets its competitors 


WOOD is embattled on many fronts, 
but shows a determined resourcefulness 
in meeting its competitors—patent wall 
board; rubber, bakelite, and other plas- 
tics for handles; asphalt and asbestos 
shingles, and tarred paper for roofs; 
brick veneers and stucco for side walls; 
gypsum blocks and steel posts and sills 
for the place held by lath and wooden 
studding; concrete for flooring; sheet 
metal for furniture. 

It is true that competition’s other 
name is change, and necessity is the 
mother of progress. Witness the makers 
of rubber tubing who were about to lose 
piano makers as customers. The tubing 
cracked and rotted too quickly. Its 
makers found an antioxident that in- 
creased its life ten times, and the market 
was held. Germany, rich in coal but poor 
in petroleum, contrives a motor that 
uses pulverized coal for fuel. Londoners 
complain of noise and a rubber-coated 
Street is laid down, cutting the din 30 
per cent. 

Change is as American as baseball, 
yet even that national characteristic is 
put in a new setting by flood-lighted 
fields for night schedules. The black- 
smith’s forge gives way to automatic 





UNSEEN 





Is he sharing 
your Melon? 


N many a business, the bogey of Unseen Losses is reaching out 

for his fat share of the profits. Sales, collections, warehousing, 
manufacturing, distributing, management . . . every phase of 
industry pays tribute. 


Are you paying dividends to him because your present method of 
record keeping fails to expose automatically the vital facts that 
keep Unseen Losses out of your profit column? 


Globe-Wirnicke 


VISIBLE RECORDS WITH 


Gutomatie Control 


Makes possible for the first time, the automatic exposure of 
these facts. Now you, through its application, can eliminate the 
unseen losses that shackle the earnings of your business. 


Book Explains Fully ... Ask for it 


Our new book, “Modern Business Con- 
trol” cites experiences that executives have 
had with Globe-Wernicke Automatic 
Record Control. We shall be pleased to 
show you how this can be applied to your 
business. You will be under no obligation. 
Write for a copy of the new book “‘“Modern 
Business Control.’”” GLOBE-WERNICKE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Manufacturers of Steel Filing Cabinets, Desks, Tables, Steel and Wood Shelving, Storage Cabinets 
and Wardrobes, Visible Records, Sectional Bookcases, Stationers’ Products, Filing Supplies, Library 
Equipment, Bank Equipment, Special Steel Equipment. Write for Catalogs. 


The GLOBE-WERNICKE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Automatic Record Control Division No. 325 


Send me “‘Modern Business Control.”’ 


TI. cicischaicekedecnbatinddialaeemileanidiiiclLaietenistinecbucnenanal RE PIII in conisverrbicnnnentiinitiaibeiiaieiaeialiiniebiasndicuiinianlial . 
I a citciisicasternicicmmiiaiiatis ; shoud véeex-abseolla Us ocnanciciaeces aiediiailatiiailiania eet alata peal nie 
PRR T RE SLI EAs MOREE re Dr scconereva AURA iensecciedscneisescscpesteaeiaatlitaasa onan tiated eat 


When writing to Tue GLrope-Wernickxe Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Showing furnaces and part of 
system for circulating drying 
medium through a large Coe 
Dryer recently installed. 


A Trainloads 
of water ber day 


As drying specialist to specialized indus- 
tries, COE has installed drying systems with 
a combined moisture-removing capacity of 
over 10,000 tons per day—enough to over- 
flow 320 tank cars. 

To men interested in reducing drying 
costs, or in drying products for which no 
suitable process has been designed, COE 
offers the benefit of this experience. 

Complete experimental drying facilities 
backed by thirty years of markedly successful 
results in applying COE drying principles 
to widely varying products and materials, 
provide a means of avoiding costly experi- 
mentation, with highly satisfactory results. 


Your investigation is invited 


The 


aN “COE MANUFACTURING CO 


420 Bank St. 
Painesville ~ Oho 











SIXTH BIENNIAL CONGRESS 
The International Chamber of Commerce 


will meetin Washington, D. C. 


For particulars as to registration and program address the American 


Section, International Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H St.,Washington, D.C. 


MAY 4 TO 9, 1931 








welding. New sorts of flame resisting 
cloth and paper appear from time to 
time, and metallized paper has beep 
produced abroad. Synthetic or regen. 
erated leather from leather scrap has 
been produced abroad for hat bands 
and luggage, and foreign interest jp 
fabric bodies for motor cars once carried 
a threat to American business, as the 
motor industry’s consumption of 19 per 
cent of the domestic steel output readily 
suggests. Improvement of metal bodies 
checked the change. 

It is commonly observed that patents 
and processes are the key to industrial 
leadership. Market security sometimes 
comes by way of finding a voice for 
special pleading—as the toy industry 
did when it got the “mamma” doll to 
speaking throughout the land. Before 
1925, Germany supplied most of the 
toys for American children. Two years 
later native inventiveness and salesman- 
ship had captured the domestic market 
and were exporting in volume. 

Quick-setting cement grew out of the 
need to cut the time on highway con- 
struction. Half a dozen American com- 
panies saw opportunity in this necessity, 
and their brands are on the market. 
Pressure on high value space in metro- 
politan business areas gave birth to 
companies specializing in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of steam. Space 
for coal bunkers, boiler rooms, and 
chimneys is released for revenue. 





A profit in making waste 


THIS promptness to accept opportu- 
nity has examples without end. For one, 
the brilliant success of Cason Calloway 
in building a great business from cotton 
waste. Employees of his father’s textile 
mills had frequently suffered injuries to 
their hands by using cotton waste to 
wipe machinery. The laboratory pre- 
pared a wiping cloth with the waste 
material. A national survey revealed 
that 10,000 industrial plants needed 
such a cloth. Some could not install 
their own laundries. The Calloway mills 
agreed to provide service through local 
laundries. A dollar and an idea founded 
the Valley Waste Mill. Half a dozen 
other enterprises have issued from it. 
Last year they did a business of more 
than nine million dollars in tire fabrics, 
cotton trousers, and duck cloth. 
Another industrial footnote is daily 
on view in the dull finish of women’s 
stockings. Not so long ago, women be- 
gan to turn their silk stockings inside 
| out. They said they liked the lustreless 
| side for a change. Some manufacturers 
| immediately bowed to this whim of fash- 
ion, and turned to harder twist yarns. 
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But the new stockings shrank more, and 
that made a problem for the laundry 
owners. They put it up to the American 
Institute of Laundering, and a new 
method of washing was developed. A 
caprice of fashion, a new product, a 
new problem—a chain of changes affect- 
ing one business by its influence on 
another. 

The idea of providing gas to rural 
dwellings got nowhere until chemists 
captured the butane and propane which 
escaped in the manufacture of gasoline. 
Waste gases once, they are now put in 
steel tanks and distributed to consumers 
who have no access to gas mains. The 
long distance piping of natural gas is 
itself a change that has come in the last 
two years. Before the perfection of new 
welding processes, a 250-mile pipe line 
was about the maximum. Now distribu- 
tion 1,300 miles from the source has | 
been achieved. Manufacturers of steel 
sheets and tubes have been quick to get 
in the market. One of the first to realize 
the possibilities was a famous maker of 
automobile frames. 

What these underground carriers 
mean to the railroads in loss of traffic 
in oil and gasoline no one seems to know. 
Now there is talk of using them for 
moving pulverized coal. 

Knowing the public’s mind before 
that mind is made up has been the sal- 
vation of many a manufacturer. Johns- 
Manville put its faith in asbestos shin- 
gles, but its managers sensed a growing 
demand for asphalt shingles, and so 
put them in production to fortify its 
sales position. The National Lead Com- 
pany’s record also accents the virtue of | 
industrial flexibility. Sales to paint 
makers never tested plant capacities. 
Radio batteries once accounted for 10 
per cent of the sales. Electric sets cut 
into the market. A new outlet was found 
in storage batteries for industrial trucks | 
and delivery wagons. 





Silver has competition 


IT MAY be that the depression was | 
the salvation of pewter, for it is gen- | 
erally evident that many dealers in solid 
silverware have added pewter ware to | 
their lines. In the industries silver faces 
ingenious competition from other me- 
tals—nickel, monel metal, and chromi- 
um, to name a few. 

No industry, perhaps, pays more de- 
voted tribute to the spirit of change 
than the automobile business. At this | 
year’s show it displayed a fresh bag of | 
novelties—air foil fenders, double and | 
down draft carburetors, fuel pumps in- | 
Stead of vacuum feed. 





He feud to look 
the calendar in the eye 


A fight against time. A business program to be made fool- 
proof ...so that he might enjoy Europe with his wife and 
daughter, his own mind worry-free. Meanwhile, too much 
to do, and too little time to do it. Contracts, board meet- 
ings... all day long. Then half the night . . . guide books. 
The best steamship line? Southampton or Havre? Reserva- 
tions in advance? How? Where? When? 

Haunted by unfamiliar details, he feared to look the 
calendar in the cye. Then one hectic morning the light 
broke through. He gathered up a hat-full of pencilled slips 
of paper. “Here,” he said to his secretary, “take these and 
get answers.” 

She did. She knew how. 

It was a rough sketch of his travel dream . . . that she 
took over to the American Express travel office. 

Then in a few days came the answer. The stateroom 
number on the best boat—sailing date—pier number— 
itinerary—who would meet him at the port—the best 
trains—short-cut airway connections—hotels and rates— 
local sightseeing trips—port and steamer for the return 
passage—the amount of Blue Express Travelers Cheques 
in their most useful denominations. 

It was a ground plan of his longed-for tour. He took it 
home. A few modifications in the program and the job was 
ended. His mind was free. 

This man knew his business and he discovered that the 
greatest of American Travel Companies knows its business. 
The two met—one with a need—the other with experienced 
men to meet that need—and an organization in foreign 
lands to carry on its responsibility to the finish of his tour. 

This service is available merely by writing or calling at any 
American Express office, or 65 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 





What does it all mean on the balance | - aT ee RENNIE STS | ra LN RRR RE caoaeanereaneenene 





I’hen writing to American Express Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Reduce 
YOUR 
Bearing Costs 


hiteuzeny¢ 
their nye 


It your company uses 
bearings, as part of the 
equipment you build 
or tor maintenance, 
you owe it to yourself 
to have the facts on 


RY.) :14 Ave 


BEARING METAL 
It is a.bearing metal 
made by a process in 
which the virgin cop- 
per, tin and lead are so 
compounded that the 
bearing becomes proof 
against burning, scor- 
TileWaR IP dlnle Meola revel {are 
or pounding out. 


Kt costs aYed aaltate ae) 
have the facts. 


Send for them. 


Fredericksen Co. 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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sheets? Well, one manufacturer reports 
that 2,000 of his new 16 cylinder cars 
were sold in nine months, and another 
announces that his free wheeling fea- 
ture raised his car from tenth to fifth 
in sales volume. 

Possibly the motor makers have taken 
their cue from one of their own great 
change makers. It was Charles F. Ket- 
tering, head of the General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories, who said: 

“There is no place where you can sit 
and rest in an industrial situation. It is 
a question of change, change, change, all 
the time. Don’t try to make progress in 
steps. It won’t do. You have to keep 
in phase with the times. . . . You can’t 
stop the thing called progress, but you 
can get in harmony with it.” 

This keeping “in phase with the 
times” has invited the attention of a 
national financial service. It ticks off 
the new props to our standard of liv- 
ing with this staccato recital of progress: 


Natural gas and pipe line developments; 
a radio crime service which will send an 
automobile instantly speeding to the source 
of crime; frozen foods; dry ice; greater use 
and development of electrical power; the 
airplane industry; film phonographs; rust- 
less metals; smokeless fuels; heating by 
radio; artificial ventilation, humidified in- 


| door air; the electrification of railroads; 





centralized heating and cooling systems; 
central newspaper plants, flashing news- 
paper pages by television across the coun- 
try; electrically made steel, electric welding; 
the practical development and application 
of television; steel edifices instead of brick; 
the use of glass brick; the use of chromium, 


copper, bronze, aluminum, rustless steels | 


for building exterior; steel constructed resi- 
dences; low cost standardized houses manu- 


factured and distributed by mail-order | 


houses in parts; steel floors in construction, 
surfaced with tile; ice engineering with the 
control of climate evils; electric ships; the 
welding and fabrication of steel floors for 
tall buildings, with weight much less than 
at present; windowless structures; arti- 
ficial lighting rich in violet ray; the cooling 
as well as heating of home and. offices; 


My, 


stability 
reputation 
responsibility 


Stability — established business 
standing—corporate responsibility 
—these are demanded by the 
buying manufacturer of today, 





| 








OR thirty years manufacturers 

of gasoline powered machin- 
| ery have bought Continental en- 
gines with utmost confidence— 
a confidence bred of Continen- 
tal’s reputation for undivided re 


sponsibility to the manufacturer. 


new and improved processes for the manu- | 


facture of wrought iron, steel, etc.; the 


| practical use in countless directions of the 
| photo-electric cell; and a thousand new in- 


ventions and developments for greater uses 
of electricity, are among the things to 


Continental is now serving nearly 
250 manufacturers in 25 differ 
ent countries the world overt. 


which the genius of the nation is being | 


applied in the great research laboratories. 


The ruling determination of the 
American people to go forward is crisp- 


ly sermonized in making a rut an acce!- 


erator rather than a brake on progress. 
On the Queensboro bridge between Man- 


_hattan and Long Island it is planned to 


construct artificial ruts to keep the heavy 
stream of motor traffic in line. Even a 
rut has its redeeming quality if there 


is the vision to see it as a new channel | 


| of national progress. 








CONTINENTAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


[Continental Fngines 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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You Are Expected to 
Avoid Payment of Taxes 


(Continued from page 22) 
preciation, provided the firm is liqui- 
dated. If reorganization is contemplated, 
the stock must be sold to obtain the de- 
duction. 

A harassing problem is how to charge 
off bad debts and get credit for them in 
the tax return. The Government rules 
that a debt is bad and may be charged 
off when the prospect of collecting it is 
entirely gone. A man had a large num- 
ber of doubtful accounts. A corporation 
was formed. He was not a member of 
it. He sold the debts for far less than 
face value and was allowed the deduc- 
tion. There was no question that it was 
an outright sale. 


Too much technicality 


ON the other hand, a large taxpayer 
claimed a deduction for $3,000 owed 
him by a friend who had died. He 
showed the officials a newspaper report 
of the death in a western state. He 
showed them letters he had written ask- 
ing for payment and letters he had 
received saying it was impossible. 
The officials instructed him to obtain 
a death certificate. The authorities 
wrote that death certificates were not 
issued in that state. The claim was 
not allowed. 

“I have never been contentious about 
my returns and perhaps overlooked de- 
ductions that I might have made,” he 
said, “but from now on I'll be getting 
my $3,000 back.” 

When officials get too technical, the 
taxpayer may get that way, too. 

The most popular form of tax avoid- 
ance on income from corporations is 
through issuance of stock in lieu of cash 
dividends. In the amount involved this 
question is bigger than all the rest. The 
law provides a penalty for any corpora- 
tion that builds up a surplus beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business to 
avoid income tax. But it is difficult to 
prove that the surplus is accumulated to 
evade taxes and equally difficult to de- 
termine the reasonable needs of busi- 
hess in the future. However, to avoid the 
charge of an excessive surplus, which 
carries a 50 per cent penalty if sus- 
tained, there have grown up what are 
called “Section 220 cases.” These are 
corporations formed in Newfoundland 
to take over corporations in this coun- 
try. Newfoundland has no income tax 
law. The surplus in possession of hold- 
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“Office Shell-Shock” 


has got poor Harris 


8 pened call him a grouch. Hard 

boiled. His office boy makes faces 

at him behind his back. Clerks 

quake and tremble when he goes by. 
But Harris isn’t a 


bad fellow, really. He’s 


suffering from “office 


The deep perforations ji 


in Acousti-Celotex per- 
mit repeated painting 
with any kind of paint. 
Acousti - Celotex units 


Wise executives have put an end to 
this costly distraction.* They have 
soothed jumpy nerves and increased 
the output of work, by applying Acousti- 
Celotex to the ceilings 
of their offices. 
Acousti-Celotex is an 
attractive fibre tile that 











shell-shock.” are quickly applied to 
our present eili ‘ : 
And he’s not the only o remodeling is ‘mitin 


necessary. 


one. Countless execu- 

tives and their employees struggle 
through nerve-racking days to the tune 
of jangling telephones, clattering type- 
writers, hideous street din, a constant 
buzz of talk. 





*"In our old quarters” states L. H. Baker of the Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire insurance Company, Lansing, Michigan, 
“the din and confusion made it difficult to concentrate on 
one’s work or carry on a conversation. In our new offices, the 
Acousti-Celotex ceilings control noise so well that telephon- 
ing is easy and conversation can be carried on in low tones. 
The cost of the Acousti-Celotex has been more than paid by 
decreasing errors and, lessening nerve strain.” 

















is quickly installed in 
old or new buildings. 
Permanent. Easily cleaned. Can be 
painted repeatedly with any kind of paint 
without loss of sound deadening value. 

It will bring to your office an impres- 
sive atmosphere of quiet dignity. It 
will increase the comfort and produc- 
tiveness of your entire staff. Send 
for details, 

The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors throughout 
the World. Acousti -Celotex is sold 
and installed by Acousti-Celotex 
contracting engineers, 


Acousti-CeELorex 


The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex (Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
Off.) are the trad ks of and indi manufecture 
by The Celotex Company 





Wien writing to Tur Cetorex Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 








js investments of 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are almost exclu- 
sively in public utility companies 
in whose direction they have 
direct, intimate and authorita- 
tive participation. 

This relationship is doubly 
advantageous. The very existence 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago, by the extent 
of theirinvestments and through 
personalities, gives strength to 
the operating and financing 
companies whose securities are 
held, by assuring continuity of 
well-learned and well-tested 
practices and policies, and com- 
petent and experienced manage- 
ment in such companies; also, 
the interests of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, 
are represented and safeguarded 
through their participation in 
the direction of the companies 
whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company (Chicago) , Pub- 
lic Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, Middle West 
Utilities Company, and Midland 
United Company, constitute di- 
rectly or indirectly more than 90 
per cent of the holdings of In- 
sull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago. 





Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago are listed on TheChicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet NB4, 
describing these companies, .and 
companies whose securities they hold, 
will be sent on request. 








Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ili. 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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ing companies, therefore, is out of reach 
of taxation. 

| When a few individuals own and 
operate a corporation the salaries they 
pay themselves are expected to absorb 
| largely what otherwise would be net in- 
come. Good business suggests the avoid- 
ance of a tax of 12.5 per cent on the 
net income of a corporation by sub- 
stituting a tax of probably two per cent 
on individual income. There is no ob- 
jection to liberal compensation as an 
offset to the net income of a corpora- 
tion. An ingenious arrangement was re- 
cently brought to the attention of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. A corporation 
head paid his wife a liberal salary as 
compensation for entertaining “business 
guests” in their home. It was recognized 
as a proper deduction. 

A concern needing additional capital 
will consider how the situation will be 
affected by taxes. Suppose a million dol- 
lars is needed. Should preferred stock 
be issued with the idea that it will pay 
seven per cent, or should seven per cent 
bonds be issued? Stocks produce income. 
Bonds yield interest. Income is not de- 
ductible. Interest is deductible. The dif- 
ference between the two is the difference 
between income received and interest 
paid, for tax purposes. 

The man who fails to take advantage 
of every opportunity to avoid taxes con- 
_ceivably does himself an injustice. That 
it is expected of him is illustrated in a 
| Texas oil case. An unincorporated joint 
|stock company was organized to de- 
velop certain oil lands. The company 
was dissolved and its assets conveyed 
to the defendant as trustee with absolute 
control for the periodical distribution 
of its income. It was admitted that the 
principal motive in creating the trust 
was to lessen federal tax liability. With 
respect to this feature of the case the 
Supreme Court said: 

“It is the opinion of this court that 
the right to change the status of an or- 
| ganization, or to dissolve an organiza- 
| tion in any legal manner, is not made 
| ineffectual because the motive impelling 
the change is to reduce or avoid taxa- 
tion. The right to do so is an incidental 
right, inseparably connected with an 








property. It is practically identical with 
the sale by a citizen of tax burdened se- 
| curities and the investment of the pro- 
| ceeds thereof in tax exempt ones, for the 
purpose of reducing or avoiding taxes.” 

The gentleman who thought it equiva- 
lent to an admission of guilt to seek 
advice in making out his income tax 
return, may calm his fears. The Gov- 
ernment expects him to avoid. It expects 
him not to evade. 





individual’s right to own and control his | 





GUESSWORK 
ABOUT KEYS 


—SO UNNECESSARY 
—$O COSTLY—-SO WASTEFUL 






LEARN ABOUT 


TELKEE 


The Only Standard System 
for the Proper Care of Keys 


Whether a few keys or thousands of keys 
—TELKEE Devices offer you the perfect 
system for knowing your keys—knowing 
where they are when you want to use them. 
TELKEE tells to whom keys have been 
loaned and when they should be returned. 
TELKEE is a simple, effective SYSTEM of 
positive key control applicable to every 
class of building and business institution. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THAYER TELKEE CORPORATION 
| 658 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif, 








SA rr 
Products of the World 
Displayed at Paris Fair 








More than 7,000 manufacturers will 
display their products at the Paris 
| Fair, May 9 to 25, 1931. 
| 
| Goods made in France and other 
countries the world over will be arrang- 
ed attractively, systematically and 
conveniently to assure American buy- 


ers a profitable and time-saving visit. 


For Information Apply 


Official 
& French Chamber of Commerce 
in New York 
4 East 52nd Street, New York 
Plaza 3-5718-5719 


A PARIS FAIR 





May 9 to May 25, 1931 


— 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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EDITOR’S SPECS 


N NaTION’s BusINEss for January 
there appeared a mistake in a figure. 

The contributor and the magazine 
were jointly responsible. However, such 
a slip is always challenged. This case 
was no exception. 

‘Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Claude R. Porter stated that the rail- 
roads today own 285,000 tank cars. We 
accepted the figure, assuming it to be 
accurate since it came from Mr. Porter, 
a recognized authority. Alas, we erred, 
and so did he. 

W. R. Boyd, Jr., Executive Vice 
President of the Petroleum Institute 
wrote calling our attention to the slip, 
and wrote to Mr. Porter as well. In 
addition, Geo. G. Kuhn, Purchasing 
Agent, The United Light and Power 
Engineering & Construction Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, asks pleasantly if the figure 
is correct. 

Humbly we took the matter up with 
the Department of Transportation and 
Communication of the National Cham- 
ber, whose offices are just next door to 
the editorial rooms of NATION’s Busi- 
NESS. With the air of men who know 
all about such things as technical de- 
tails and statistics, they informed us 
with proper dignity that there are only 
11,041 tank cars owned by railways, 
while 150,804 tank cars are not directly 
owned by the carriers. We thanked 
them. 

At least it is reassuring to know that 
nothing about the magazine can be done 
carelessly or hurriedly under the as- 
sumption that “nobody will notice it.” 


¢ Likes Hammond 


To THE EpiTtor oF NATION’S BUSINESS: 

John Hays Hammond’s recent article on 
cheap silver is the only worth while article 
since your magazine came out. It is gratify- 
ing to hear so many eastern manufacturers 
bellyache about dull business when a man 
of Hammond's ability points to the quickest 
Way out and a way that will eventually 
take place. 

Senator Pittman recently proposed that 
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Tre path up the hill is overgrown with weeds. The old 
pail is full of rust. To-day, Jack and Jill step over to the Kelvinator, 
press the button, and drink heartily of the cool, refreshing water. 


Kelvinator electric water coolers are time-savers and money-savers for 
modern business. In leading banks, offices, clubs and institutions, 
Kelvinator Coolers are doing an important job—and doing it well. 


The new cooler, with its fully automatic operation, is remarkably effi- 
cient. You merely plug into the nearest electric light socket, connect 
the water mains—and forget it! It requires 
less space than a filing cabinet, yet it cools, 
to just the right temperature, from 31 to 6 
gallons an hour, depending on the Model. 
No other quality cooler to-day, size for size, 
has such capacity. 


The 1931 Series includes Models of both the 
bottle and pressure types available in three 
different finishes—white, sage green, or ma- 
hogany crystal—any one of them an orna- 
ment to the most beautifully appointed office. 








Call the Kelvinator representative in your 
city, or write the factory direct for detailed 
specifications. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
14244 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 

Kelvinator Limited, London, England 
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Kelvinator 























KELVINATOR CORPORATION Mame 
14244 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 
ee Street Address 
Please send me complete information about : 
the new 1931 Line of Electric Water Coolers. City State 
When writing to Ketvinator Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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UNIFORMED 
EMPLOYEES 


are more efficient 











National Candy Co. 


— St. Louis — 


The standardized 


plant uniform 
promotes: 


1. Harmony 
2. Cleanliness 
3. Loyalty 
4. Sanitation 


1) 
| 5. Eliminates 
dress distinction 
with resultant 
| petty jealousies. 


ANGELIC 


“‘ncetr? U N11 FORM S 
Standard of the World 
Since 1878 


Angelica Uniforms have been adopted 
by many of the largest industrial plants 
in the country, such as Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Co., Fleischmann Co., E. |. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., Procter & Gamble 
Co., Mars,inc., Ward Baking Co., Kellogg 
Co., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Parke, 
Davis & Company, and many others. 


\j 





“ 











Improve Employee Morale 


These institutions have found that uniformed em- 


* | LAST month 
’ | printed the experiences of a number of 





| 
| 


| 


ployees work at a higher level of efficiency, have | 


better morale and greater enthusiasm for their 
work. The plant uniform protects products for 
human consumption from street-clothing contam- 
ination. In instance after instance, standardized 
uniforms in widely varied industries have resulted 
in increased production, sanitation and lower oper- 
ating expenses. May we show you whai Angelica 
Uniforms can accomplish in your business? 


Our branch nearest you will gladly furnish 
full details without obligation; or write for 
our catalog, showing many attractive, prac- 
tical uniforms in white and colors. 








ANGELICA JACKET (Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. » » » » 1481 Olive Street 
New York, 104 W. 48th St., Dept. 81 
Chicego, 1238 N. Clark St., Dept. BS 
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| $500,000,000 in silver dollars be loaned | 


China to construct a highway across China 
which would eventually help all cement and 
steel mills and the entire country. 

But Senator Pittman got no response as 
the peasantry was too busy bellyaching 
about the drouth or prohibition. So let us 
hope times continue to get harder, as maybe 
the American people can still be slowed 
into thinking for themselves again as they 
once were capable of doing. 

The entire world needs a full circulating 
medium of exchange and the only one is 


| silver. When it is a fair price the entire 
| world is prosperous. 


Tex WILLIS 


Texas American Syndicate 
Dallas, Texas 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


leading industries in dealing with the 
problem of maintaining employment, 
under the title “How Leaders Met the 
Labor Crisis.”” The United States Rub- 
ber Company was asked to include its 
experience but because of internal 
changes and the absence of officials it 
was impossible to get a statement from 
this company in time to be included in 
the article. 

The following letter outlines the com- 
pany’s position with regard to employ- 
ment stabilization: 

The United States Rubber Company, 
with thousands of men and women on its 
pay rolls, has put no general wage reduc- 
tion into effect. Due to the fact that this 
company has recently curtailed its working 
force through concentrating its manufactur- 
ing activities in fewer plants, there has 
been no need to make any further sub- 
stantial cut in the number of workers. In 
one of its lines it has operated on a four- 
day week. By spreading out the work in 
this way it has kept more people at work 
in the small community which is entirely 
dependent upon the plant and has also 
served its own needs by retaining a larger 
trained force for the future. 

C. S. CHING 

Director of Industrial & Public Relations 
United States Rubber Company 
New York City 
Rare Stamp 
To THE EDITOR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 

We were very much interested to read 


in a recent NATION’sS BusINEss the story 
of the $10,000 Buchanan stamp on cover 


which was found by Miss Natalie S. Lin- | 


coln and handled by Mr. C. J. Gockeler of 
the District National Bank. 

We were the purchasers of that stamp 
and we feel so long as the history was so 
carefully written up, that we were entitled 
to recognition as the purchasers. 

J. J. KLEMANN, Jr. 
Secretary & Treasurer 


| Nassau Stamp Co. 


New York, N. 
@ Abolish Machines? 


| To THE EDITOR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 


My talk with you the other morning in 


| your office was very pleasant. 














CompPLeETE PROTECTION 


WITH 


CONTINENTAL 


FENCE 


USINESS has no time for loafers ot 
curiosity seekers who are fascinated 
by the imposing plants of modern industry. 
Billions of dollars are invested in modern | 
business properties—protected by many 
miles of industrial fence. ‘‘Enter through 
the gate”’ is a courteous way of eliminating 
idle trespassers. Continental Chain-Link 
Fence will give perfect protection and lend 
dignity and permanence to your business. 
Continental Chain-Link Fence is the re- 
sult of thirty years experience in fence 
manufacture. It is made only from special 
“copper-bearing” steel, manufactured in 
our own open hearth furnaces and espe | 
cially for fence manufacture. Every inch of 
wire is heavily galvanized by the hot dipp 
process after fabrication. Continental Chain- 
Link Fence is erected by trained experts, 
under the supervision of Continental Fenct 
Engineers and every job is guaranteed 10 
produce the satisfaction which inspired 
your purchase. We shall be happy to ad: 
vise with you, study your needs and, with- 
out obligation, quote prices for your com 
plete requirements. Write us now. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 
CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


| Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, Barbed Witt 


Farm, Poultry, Lawn, and Chain-Link Fence; Black, 
Galvanized, Special Coated and Roofing Sheets. 


The discussion which ensued about the | quamsususesssssssse ssn 
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development of labor-saving machinery is 
a subject of intense interest to me. 

You spoke of the fact that there is a 
group of people who feel that if we are 
not careful we shall go too far in the de- 
yelopment of labor-saving machinery, and 
do by machinery what should be done by 
hand. In my opinion, that is a fallacious 
argument. If we are to go back to hand- 
labor we must accept going back to a 
lower level in our standards of living. 

Let’s, for the sake of argument, abolish 





the telephone, the typewriter, the railroad | 
train, and some of the other modern ap- | 


iances and inventions. Do I need to carry 
my picture further to stir your own imag- 
ination as to what would happen? It is ob- 
yious that modern business could not be 
carried on without the typewriter. It is 
utterly impossible to conceive of it with- 
out the railroad train. Then we would have 
to go back into the more self-sustained com- 
munity type of living, and do other things 


with our hands, with the result that we | 
would all have to work harder, and have | 


iess for our labor than we have today. 
L. C. STOWELL 
President 
Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
New York City 


¢ Macy and Six Per Cent 


To THE EDITOR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 

Your editorial 
NaTION’S BuSINEsS entitled, ‘““‘Who Shall 
Set the Price?” is one that strikes right at 
the heart of a problem that is affecting 
consumers in all lines very vitally today. 

The department stores’ endeavor to es- 
tablish a reputation for low prices is aided 
by the fixing of the resale price of their 
products by manufacturers. If there were 
no standard price on Sheaffer pens the ad- 
vertisement you reprint would have no 
point. There is probably no doubt that 
Macy’s can sell Sheaffer pens for 6 per cent 
off the regular price and not lose money, but 
they cannot sell other nationally advertised 
and priced articles at less than their whole- 
sale cost as they do and make money. 

It is reported that Macy’s profits for 
1929 were the greatest of any department 
store in the country. This end could not 
have been attained by the above selling 
method alone. It is inevitable that in enough 
lines of merchandise undistinguished by 
manufacturers’ names and without set 
prices, such exorbitant prices are charged 
as to more than make up for losses incurred 
elsewhere. 

HENRY T. MORTENSEN 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Illinois Retail Jewelers’ Assn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


¢ Workers Want Work 


To THE EpiToR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 
This is a letter from an ordinary working 
man who has been out of work for two 
months. When I see different writeups on 
unemployment, it makes me burn up to 
See where people seem to think that aid 
can come from State or Federal coffers. 
The people in this country do not want that 
kind of help. We want jobs to help us retain 
the pride we have been always noted for. 
GEORGE E. STEWART 
2015 Rundle Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 


in a recent issue of | 








“With this trap on every steam 
unit we'll stop thousands 
of dollars loss!°° 


HE SAYING, “it’s the little things that count,” 
was never more apily illustrated than by the 


experience of industrial executives with Armstrong | 


Inverted Bucket steam traps. 


Standardization on these traps has stopped losses 
that were often amazing. A packing company was 
able to cut out one of their two boilers when effect- 
ive trapping stopped a big steam loss, A greenhouse 
reports a saving of a carload of coal annually for 
every Armstrong trap installed. A large hotel found 
that their steam consumption was 317,700 lbs. less 
in a month after replacing inefficient traps with 
Armstrongs on every piece of steam heated equip- 
ment in the kitchen. A laundry gets a return of 
$480 a year on a trap investment of $45. In all 
industries using power or process steam, substan- 
tial losses in steam expense have been stopped by 
these outstanding traps. 


Traps on free trial. It need not cost you any- 
thing to find out what standardizing on Armstrong 
Traps will save you. If you do not already have 
Armstrongs (more in use than any other mechanic- 
ally operated trap) we will gladly send you as many 
as needed on 90 days’ free trial. A request will also 
bring you an interesting booklet that tells you why 
Armstrongs save money, how they operate, and prices. 










MACHINE WORKS 
802 Maple Street Three Rivers, Mich. 
nB3Gray District Representatives in 42 Cities 


When writing to ArmstronG Macuine Works please mention Nation's Business 
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THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
of advertising 





Abnormal Prosperity 


Bred Inefficiency 





MID the welter of conflicting | 
opinion as to business recovery, 
one fact stands out—businesg _ 

will improve—but only as the ineff. | 
ciencies encouraged by boom times dis. | 
appear. Prosperity breeds inefficiency, | 
Conversely, depressions force out in 
efficient methods, inefficient workmen, 7 
inefficient management, inefficient firms, — 
To this extent, therefore, depressions 
are healthy. 

Concerns which recognized this truth ~ 
and adjusted their business structure © 
during 1930 are prepared to go ahead 
in 1931. Such firms are offering attrac- 
tive merchandise, attractively priced, 
They are increasing their advertising 
appropriations. These firms will sur- 
vive. More than that, they will grow. 

Let’s keep in mind that the consumer, 
not the dealer, carried the surplus in- 
ventory in the 1930 depression. That 
inventory is now nearing exhaustion. 
He must buy soon. But he will want 100 
cents’ worth of merchandise for every 
dollar he spends. 

THEREFORE— it’s your move, Mr. 
Manufacturer . . . Mr. Merchant. But 
let’s not forget that the consumer has 
grown wary. He will respond to adver- 
tising in 1931 as he has responded in 
past years, but only if that advertising 
tells a truthful story of honest values 
in language he understands. Talk to him 
from the standpoint of his own interests. 
Show him that your merchandise will 
serve him better than his hoarded dol- 
lar and he will trade his dollar for your 
merchandise. 

If you have taken full advantage of 
1930, you have made your adjustments 
and eliminated the wastes bred by pros- 
perity. As a result you are now offering 
good values soundly based on efficient 
management. This means that, whether 
you realize it or not, you are right now 
in the most strategic position you have 
ever occupied. Your weapon is Effec- 
tive Advertising. 

“LET’S GO AFTER BUSINESS” 

E. S. BAaRLow, President — 
Barlow, Feeley & Richmond, Int,~ 
Syracuse, N. Y.— 




















